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Introduction 


1.1 Beginning as it ended 


On 5 April 1921, the mayor of Cherchell wrote to his Prefect to complain 
that migrants from the interior posed a serious threat to the health of his 
coastal town. ‘Long queues of people from Orléanville and Ténés’ had tried 
to enter Cherchell, and when they had been expelled, they had simply 
tried to come into the town through another gate’! They ‘brought with 
them the threat of typhus...to a settlement which had until then been 
spared, and the only means we had of defending ourselves against this 
invasion was to guard all the gates into the town’.? 

That the Prefect took such problems seriously was made plain when, on 
4 May 1921, he wrote to the mayor of Algiers of ‘the dangers posed to public 
health by the large numbers of indigénes who arrived in the prefecture each 
day, begging for our assistance’.? As a means of arresting such population flows 
and protecting the ‘hygiène publique’ of the coastal littoral, the Prefect sug- 
gested that a form of ticketing system might be introduced so that only those 
who were shown to be free from typhus could travel towards the capital. 

The Prefect knew that such a suggestion would appeal to the mayor of 
Algiers, for he had traditionally objected to paying for the cost of charitable 
assistance from the city’s budget and had demanded that such expenses be 
shared by the colonial government and the department of Algiers. Those 
who were destined to received such gifts were, after all, ‘beggars who needed 
to be purged from Algiers, for they had come to the city not to work or to 
contribute to the “vie communale”, but to exploit the offerings of public 
charity’.4 

These local administrative responses to epidemics in the 1920s come 
after the period 1830-1900 described in this book, but I open my argument 
with them as examples of a culture of health in Algeria which I suggest 
began in the nineteenth century and persisted right across the colonial 
period. When we look, for instance, at the famines and epidemics of the late 
1830s, or the period 1867-72, we find that French reactions to such events 
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were framed in more or less precisely the language we find here in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 

This book, therefore, looks closely at cultures of medicine from nineteenth- 
century Algeria to discover how permanent, structuring realities were 
formed in the early decades of the colony and how such cultures of health 
impacted on both local populations and settler communities. Yet we also 
need to see that the end reached at Cherchell was arrived at in a particular 
way, for cultures of health changed over time, so this book offers an account 
of nineteenth-century Algeria which draws together analyses of both deep- 
lying structural realities in its history of health and alterations in medical 
policies, ideas and culture. From the inception of the colony in the 1830s to 
its fall in 1962, French and Algerian writers consistently saw the French 
imperial project in the Maghreb as an attempt to medicalise Algerian society. 
This idea of medicalisation lay, I suggest, at the heart of the French attempt 
to make an Algerian nation in the nineteenth century, its failure to do so 
and in the encouragement of distinct modes of resistance to French rule. 

One of the greatest shifts which took place between the arrival of the 
French in 1830 and the brutal realities of the world of Cherchell and Algiers 
in the 1920s was the slow death of the idea of medical imperialism, which 
invigorated and formed a key part of the early French colonial enterprise, 
but which can be seen to have collapsed in the examples set out above. That 
idea of the civilising potential of medicine, and the manner in which 
disillusionment set in with regard to the idea, amongst local, settler and 
metropolitan constituencies, runs across the chapters of this book. 

In continuing my initial theme of endings and beginnings, let us now 
look at quotations from the inception and last days of the colony side by 
side. The first comes from a book written by the politician Pellissier de 
Raynaud in 1837, the second from Frantz Fanon’s resignation note from the 
Blida-Joinville hospital, which he left in 1953 prior to joining the FLN: 


There exists a dangerous illusion that Algeria presents us with a land ripe 
for exploitation, a treasure trove into which we can dip our fingers, which 
needs to be promptly destroyed. Instead we need to see that Africa 
presents us with the possibility of unleashing the germ of a new people, 
who might create a gloriously productive new society. It is to this end 
which I wish to bring discussions, but before doing so we must under- 
stand the theatre of operations in which we propose to operate.’ 

If psychiatry is the medical technique that aims to enable man no 
longer to be a stranger to his environment, I owe it to myself to affirm 
that the Arab, permanently an alien in his own country, lives in a state of 
absolute depersonalization.® 


What I think we see here are expressions of the importance of the idea of 
medicine in the nineteenth century and, in the twentieth century, the 
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manner in which critics of empire came to understand that the idea of 
medicine and its implementation constituted one of the most pernicious 
effects of French colonialism. From Fanon’s perspective it is of course quite 
clear that Pellisier de Raynaud’s medical metaphors — ‘the germ of a new 
people’ and so on - formed precisely the kind of ‘illusion’ which Pellisier 
himself feared, yet a distinctive feature of the function of power relations in 
colonial settings was that illusions really could become forms of reality, writ 
large on the tabula rasa of the ‘theatre of operations on which we propose to 
operate’. The description of quite how Algerians became ‘strangers’ in their 
own ‘environment’, and not the ‘new people’ of ‘a gloriously productive new 
society’ will be a key task in this book’s analysis of the ideas and realities of 
colonial medicine. 


1.2 Scope 


This book explores the role which cultures of medicine played in the crea- 
tion of Algeria in the nineteenth century. Its method is ethical in that it asks 
whether French medicine was good and just, and whether the medical appa- 
ratus of the colonial state can be shown to have improved or diminished the 
lives of those who became Algerians: both the indigenous peoples of North 
Africa and European settlers who migrated to the Maghreb. 

It identifies three distinct phases in the medical-ethical history of 
nineteenth-century Algeria. In the first of these stages, lasting from the con- 
quest in 1830 until the 1850s, the idea of medicine and of its efficacy was 
seen to be a crucial form of justification for France’s presence in North 
Africa. A grand plan to medicalise the colony was viewed as being both 
moral and pragmatic, in that it served the purposes of proving the benefi- 
cence of France’s civilising occupation and it helped to pacify a hostile and 
poorly understood environment. 

At a second, overlapping, moment through the 1840s ’50s and ’60s, parts 
of the grand medical plan were actualised, but it quickly became clear that 
France could not afford to establish the comprehensive and universal health 
service that had initially been imagined. The reality of medical provision 
was that its organisation mirrored the fragmentary character of the colonial 
state, which was divided between military and civil authorities which 
tended towards competition rather than collaboration. Medical authorities 
and conscientious doctors in the capital could look at much of their own 
work and believe that the imagined medicalised state was coming into 
being, but the reality for most of the country was that medical care was 
sporadic, often costly and, in some cases, resisted by locals. 

Finally, this situation worsened markedly in the past three decades of the 
century: racial ideas definitively trumped those of the advocates of universal 
care, medical provision became increasingly competitive and privatised, plans 
to train Algerians as doctors and to integrate them into French medical culture 
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collapsed and the grand plan for Algerian medicine was tacitly abandoned. 
The organisation of medicine in Algeria increasingly mirrored the hostilities 
between the three key communities which had been created in the nine- 
teenth century: the French army in Algeria, the colons and Algerians. 

Much of the broad structure of this narrative of hubristic fantasy and the 
realities of the poorly managed retrenchment in medicine are well known 
through the works of Turin, Lorcin, Ageron and Rey-Goldzeiguer, though 
perhaps less so to Anglophone audiences. What is perhaps less well under- 
stood, and where this work marks an original intervention in the field, is the 
character of the relationship between medicine and ethics in an environment 
where moral questions were arguably key determinants of shifts in the plan 
to medicalise the colony. This is also true of the broader field of the history 
of medicine, whose interest in ethics has tended to focus on rather narrow 
studies of ethical codes, without examining the ways in which those moral 
strictures played themselves out in medical practice. A concentration on 
ethics takes this book towards subjects — such as ideas about the value of life, 
massacres, pain, torture, war and famine — that have not always been seen 
as the province of the history of medicine. 

I show how a moral culture formed around questions of living, dying, 
health, sickness, the human and the inhuman, and quite what the conse- 
quences of that culture were for colons and indigènes. The chief originality 
of the book lies, therefore, in this stress on ethics, culture and health, but I 
hope that each of its chapters adds to existing literatures in distinct ways (in 
some cases connecting what have traditionally been discrete debates in 
distinct spheres through the Algerian example). 

My title - The Administration of Sickness — serves a double purpose, for 
it suggests first that French imperialism in Algeria brought negative 
consequences for the land’s inhabitants, even when it might have thought 
itself to be doing good, and, second, it highlights the book’s concentration 
on the administrative structures of the French medical establishment in 
Algeria. Before the arrival of the French in 1830, there was of course no 
Algeria, and what I shall contend is that Algeria was made by the French as 
a sick state over the course of the nineteenth century; as the doctor and 
novelist Malika Mokeddem intimated when she described Algeria’s ‘longue 
fièvre française.” 

The second half of this chapter explores the interconnections of history, 
ethics and health, following Cooter’s call for the beginning of a history of 
medical ethics which looks at the period between Hippocrates and the rise 
of bioethics in the second half of the twentieth century. Before then, I shall 
return to Cherchell to explore why the administrative responses cited above 
are so emblematic of a culture of health in the colony, before looking at the 
way in which a narrative complex about Algeria built up in the nineteenth 
century, and at the distinctive contribution of this work in the context of 
existing work on the history of Algeria and the history of medicine. 
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Using new sources, the second chapter describes both the contours of the 
idea of medical imperialism and the practice of medicine in the first four 
decades of the colony, investigating the manner in which attempts were 
made to translate ‘the idea’ into a set of practices. Chapter 3 then looks at 
how structural forms of dehumanisation were embedded within the human- 
itarian culture which formed a key part of the moral edifice that structured 
‘the idea of medicine’. 

The heart of the book is found in four chapters which look at the conse- 
quences of French medicine for Algerians and at local responses to the 
project of medicalisation. Chapter 4 studies a massacre at Dahra as an exam- 
ple of how the history of health, and its ethical ramifications, extend beyond 
the subject matter of the history of medicine, whilst Chapter 5 looks at the 
manner in which the political and social crises of the period 1867-72 should 
be viewed in terms of their epidemiological, demographic and ethical con- 
sequences for the peoples of Algeria. Both these chapters seek to make clear 
connections and causal links between, on the one hand, colonial politics, 
administration and medicine and, on the other, the lives of Algerians. 
Chapters 6 and 7 then offer the first published accounts of the lives of 
Algerians working in French medical structures in the period 1870-1900. 
The moral character of their testimonies of disillusionment and injustice 
serves a broader argument which runs across the text, beginning with ear- 
lier chapters’ considerations of Algerian voices such as that of Hamdan 
Khodja. 

Readers familiar with Francophone literatures on the history of medicine 
in nineteenth-century Algeria and debates on the history of medical ethics 
may want to concentrate their attention on Chapters 4 to 7. The importance 
of the ethical claims of those later chapters may, however, not be apparent 
to readers without specialist knowledge of the field unless they gain an 
understanding of the development of an idea of medicine and its instantiation 
described in the first half of this book. 


1.3 A return to Cherchell 


Aspects of the history of colonial medicine in Algeria have been discussed 
in the work of authors such as Turin and Lorcin, but one of the key differ- 
ences of this book is the manner in which it focuses on the ethics of medical 
encounters and cultures of health. In the examples with which this chapter 
began, we saw that thinking about medical questions extended well beyond 
the professional realm of doctors, and that the language and ideas which 
were used to express judgements about health tended to be deeply moralis- 
tic. It was often the ethical conceptualisations of health of soldiers and civil 
administrators which were as formative of medical cultures as the practice 
of doctors, so it may be more realistic to see ethics here as a dialogue both 
amongst colonial groupings and between colonists and the indigènes. It was 
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also the case that medical professionals played a large role in describing the 
sickness of the Algerian body politic outside of their clinical practice. 

One of the most striking aspects of the evidence from Cherchell and 
Algiers cited above is that which is absent from this writing, for what we see 
here are a group of officials who had no sense of duty towards the sickness 
of their Algerian subjects. Algerians were, rather, a group to keep segregated 
from the healthy society of the European cities, and the very act of their 
being sick could serve as a means by which to judge them, for their only 
possible contribution to the ‘vie communale’ was to serve as vectors of dis- 
ease and destruction. It was understandable, therefore, within the logic of 
this ethical system, quite why the notion of ‘the public’ needed to be strictly 
delimited and why physical obstructions needed to be erected to comple- 
ment those mental barriers which had established utter human differences 
between these racial communities. 

Another lacuna which runs across these remarks relates to the question as 
to how Algerians had come to find themselves in such a state in the 1920s. 
One of the clichés of French colonial medical writing was its insistence that 
Muslims saw disease as a form of fate which could not therefore be com- 
bated, yet French writers were actually more likely to borrow this trope than 
they were to find it in Algerian society. In these documents we see an 
assumption that Algerians were be riddled with disease, with no interest 
displayed in the manner in which such illness spread or, most critically, the 
manner in which French administrative, political and medical policies had 
impoverished and enfeebled Algerian populations. There was, for instance, 
no attempt to consider the social and economic motivations behind such 
migrations or ‘hunger marches’ to towns such as Cherchell and Algiers, for 
the concern of colonial authorities for those within their ‘circle of care’ was 
also expressive of a willed blindness to the underlying realities and conse- 
quences of the establishment of an Algerian national space. We might also 
note the presence of another structural feature of this peculiar medico- 
ethical realm in the form of the spatialisation of a duty of care, in which 
migrants and other ‘outsiders’ were seen to be particularly undeserving of 
assistance. 

At best, these subjects could expect to be the recipients of French charity, 
but a darker side of French moral thinking about health was also at play 
here, for we read of the need to ‘purge’ the cities of the undeserving sick, 
and across this book I shall seek to explore the intimacy with which benefi- 
cent ideas of charitable duty lay alongside exterminatory desires within the 
very particular culture of Algerian health. 

This chapter moves on to look at questions of ethics, history and health in 
detail, but at this early stage it may be useful to explore further the ethical 
focus of this project. That concentration is driven primarily by texts and 
voices from the nineteenth century, for it is quite evident that each of the 
constituencies involved in this story - colons, indigènes, soldiers, politicians, 
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doctors — described their actions in moral terms. What is more, such discus- 
sions invariably took place in the public realm and were often published, so 
there is, for instance, perhaps some sense of surprise for contemporary audi- 
ences that moral debates about, and justifications for, exterminatory 
massacres were a distinct feature of colonial literatures. It is important to 
stress that this book is not, therefore, primarily a history based on the anal- 
ysis of secret files and motivations, but an attempt to reconstruct the moral 
worlds of the communities of colonial Algeria: to describe them in detail, 
their structures, how they functioned as ideas and as texts, how they 
changed over time and the effects they had on others. 

The medical ethicist Alastair Campbell hints at the importance of such an 
enterprise when he writes that: 


The facts of colonization and historical intercultural abuse imply that 
ethics needs to go beyond knowing a culture and respecting its mean- 
ings, an area of philosophy prominently championed by Peter Winch 
(1958). To an interpretative or hermeneutic knowledge of the realities of 
another culture we need to add an understanding of social disempower- 
ment and marginalization, a strand of thought that is prominent in the 
work of Foucault and many feminist thinkers.® 


Where Campbell stresses the manner in which Foucault and feminist 
thought can afford us a means of seeing ethics in the colonial encounter as 
a form of dialogue which needs to listen hard for the voice of the dispos- 
sessed, one of the advantages of the Algerian situation is that ethical cri- 
tiques of imperialism which predate the work of thinkers such as Foucault 
and Fanon can be found in texts by Algerians from across the nineteenth 
century. In Chapter 2, I introduce the work of Hamdan Khodja, whose work 
Le Miroir appeared in 1833, whilst in Chapters 6 and 7, I suggest that the 
names of hitherto unknown doctors such as Abdel Kader ben Zahra, Boulouk 
Bachi and Mohammed ben Saïah be added to the canon of anti-colonial 
thought. 

I use two distinct means of structuring ethical discussion in the book. The 
first is to begin each chapter with a narrative account of an event which is 
in some way emblematic of the themes of the chapter, which is then fol- 
lowed with a discussion of a branch of ethics. The second comes in the 
framing of my arguments around what have come to be seen as the four 
principles of modern medical ethics: beneficence, non-maleficence, justice 
and autonomy. Specific chapters concentrate on each of these ideas, but in 
the act of choosing such frames, I am making a point about the history of 
medical ethics, for we will see that in medical-ethical literatures it is com- 
monly believed that the practice of healthcare was morally governed almost 
exclusively by concerns with beneficence and non-maleficence until late 
modernity. Such beliefs are wrongheaded in a whole series of ways, chief 
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amongst which is the fact that medical encounters in places like nineteenth- 
century Algeria involved moral confrontations between cultures which mis- 
took certain forms of scientific progress for ethical superiority, failing to 
recognise that other societies might possess more complex medical-ethical 
frameworks than those which existed in Europe. In this sense, the French 
project of medical imperialism was blind to the realities of the culture on 
which it sought to operate. 


1.4 Narratives of health 


As well as being a history of health, this is therefore a book about narratives 
and their effects on people. It studies the role that medical ideas played in 
the generation of a narrative complex about Algeria in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There were of course other distinct genres and subjects which played 
important roles in the Algerian complex — the environment, race and his- 
tory for example — but it is both the case that medical thinking tended to 
feature in these other areas of explanation and that medical ideas arguably 
served as a substrata which underpinned the overall complex. This primacy 
came partly from medicine’s status in French culture at that time and in 
part because medicine came to be seen as an effective means of expressing 
the ethical desires which structured French colonialism in Algeria. Medicine 
was seen to embody what we may see as a kind of continuum in which 
theory, practice and ethics were all expressed in a very human form in the 
truth of the medical encounter in which one man healed another. Existing 
literatures have tended to underestimate the significance of the textual cre- 
ation of Algeria as well the idea of medicine and its place within a wider 
narrative of beneficent colonialism. 

In one way this is, then, a text about texts, because what this book is 
doing is using the massive literatures of the nineteenth century, most of 
which lie undiscussed in current work, to establish how Algeria was made. 
Now it may be objected that Algeria was not made in texts but I would argue 
that in two crucial ways this was the case: first, the complex of ideas we find 
in texts was an incredibly powerful determinant of behaviour and, second, 
colonial actors used texts as a means of reflecting on the meaning of their 
actions. In both cases there existed a dominant sense of ethics in the colony, 
for texts described justifications and rationales, both before and after events, 
which depended for their strength on moral conceptions of the world. 

Using moral language as a means of teasing out the complexities of 
nineteenth-century colonial culture is not a simple process, in part because 
the culture which it seeks to describe was by no means a well-ordered place 
with clear distinctions in thought and policy between rival camps and fac- 
tions. To take only six debates — the relationship between the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, immigration, the treatment of locals, religion, capitalism 
and the future of the colony — it was quite clear that the nineteenth-century 
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Algerian political realm was a malleable and changeable place, in which 
new alliances and strategies could emerge as time moved on and circum- 
stances changed. Yet within this rather chaotic policy-making environment, 
it was quite clear that doctors played an absolutely critical role in creating 
Algeria, in making it safe and in supporting a form of civilisational rhetoric 
which remained constant for most of the period, even whilst the immediate 
fabric of political discussion changed. The legitimising power of scientific 
and medical literatures was sufficiently great for their popularity to extend 
well beyond the writings of doctors, and across the book, we will see the 
more general dominance of the medical lens through which Algeria was 
viewed. 

Medicine was also a fact as well as a theory. It was practised on French and 
Algerian patients, administrative structures were established to provide for 
systems of healthcare and people’s lives were saved or diminished through 
their contact with French healthcare. This book therefore explores the rela- 
tionship between ideas of medicine and their practice, and it concludes that 
nineteenth-century writers like Kob and Le Pays de Bourjolly were right to 
critique the culture which led to the creation of a set of fantasies about 
France’s role in Algeria, for those dreams were never likely to be matched by 
the realities of the colonial state. 

The relationship between cultural production and medicalisation was of 
course not rare in this period. Bewell has noted that ‘it was common in this 
era to figure the colonies as sick environments in need of the therapeutic 
British hand’, in which ‘place-centred readings of disease become justifica- 
tions for colonial expansion’.? The arts were of course classic means by 
which such a ‘place-centred’ approach could stress the essential difference 
and strangeness of the Algerian environment, making it a place in which 
very special kinds of European practices could be countenanced; a distinct 
moral zone to be operated on and which might be treated in ways which 
could not be imagined in the metropole. 

It is therefore of critical importance that in looking at texts by doctors and 
others that we pay close attention to the moral worlds which were being 
created in language (both written and pictorial) in the nineteenth century, 
and it is for this reason that, in Chapter 3, I will be as interested in the art 
and ideas of Barbara Leigh Bodichon as with the medical practice of her 
husband Eugène. 

A consideration of cultural practice also needs to address the question of 
what was and was not represented in art, literature and travel writing. The 
chief absence in such work was of course any sense of the great changes 
which were being made in Algeria from the perspective of the majority pop- 
ulation, for almost no French cultural producers spoke Arabic or other local 
languages and they did not feel this as any kind of impediment for they 
were of course almost universally sure of the realities they saw before their 
eyes and which they discussed in colon circles. A second lack, in general, 
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was any consideration of what were a whole series of blind spots in both 
creative and social scientific literatures, for while Algerians and Algeria were 
subjected to relentless social scientific, medical and psychological analysis, 
areas such as famine and concomitant epidemics and refugee crises lie 
almost absent from literatures of the nineteenth century. 

Where such descriptions did exist, they reflected that moral textualisation 
of nineteenth-century Algerian society which we now see as telling us 
rather more about colonial culture than its notional subject matter. To take 
one example, the work of the nineteenth-century painter Gustave 
Guillaumet is revealing - in pieces such as Rue à El-Kantara, La Séguia and 
La razzia — of the manner in which French representations of the Algerian 
dead can be said to have revealed a kind of moral stumbling, for even when 
individual bodies lie in the foreground of his pictures, Guillaumet did not 
feel able to grant Algerian corpses facial features.!° We will need to look 
further at that combination of an instinct to dehumanise, forms of repul- 
sion and guilt, which we see in such art, which was also apparent in the 
notes with which Guillaumet accompanied his representations of famine.!! 
That writing presented Algerians as a people who accepted famine and the 
death of family members as being the will of God, for it was determined to 
avoid any explanation of such catastrophes which considered France’s 
socio-political role in their formation. When Guillaumet heard local peo- 
ple praying in such circumstances, he believed that ‘their prayers were no 
more than a form of funereal chant’.!? ‘Is this your wife’ he asked one ‘poor 
unfortunate’, to which he received the reply ‘No, my wife is dead; this is my 
mother, who is also dead’. ‘And in completing this thought with a gesture’, 
Guillaumet claimed, ‘he seemed to say: “This is the Arab’s destiny” ’.13 These 
words — ‘il semblait dire: “C'est la destinée de l’Arabe”’ — and all that they 
express about French hopes, actions and views of Algeria, based as they are 
on the speculative interpretation of a gesture, are ones which I track across 
this book, for Guillaumet’s assertion that this was the way in which 
Algerians saw their fate was an important prop in that edifice of ideas 
which allowed France to abnegate responsibility for its terrible work in the 
colony. 


1.5 Context 


The originality of this book lies partly in the new documents which it stud- 
ies and in the new insights into the Algerian past which are afforded in 
viewing that past through the history of health and ethics. The book also 
draws on a series of brilliant existing literatures in the history of Algeria and 
the history of colonial medicine. Most of my engagement with those texts 
takes place in the body of the work, but it remains useful to signal both the 
debt which my argument owes to key texts in the field and to try to explain 
how this book develops their arguments. 
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One of the most important writers on the period — Patricia Lorcin — has 
written that in ‘Algeria...the examination of colonial medicine has been 
limited’, # contending that this is somewhat disappointing in terms of the 
broader history of medicine for 


Historical research along these lines has concentrated on the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the bulk of the European colonies were 
acquired and medicine reached its apogee in imperial ideology, but 
Algeria was in the vanguard of the process [in creating the idea of colo- 
nial medicine]. This was due, on the one hand, to the large number of 
physicians that were present in the colony as of its inception and, on the 
other, in spite of the enormous progress medical science and especially 
epidemiology was yet to make before the end of the century, to the pre- 
eminence of French medicine and science throughout the first half of the 
century.) 


The chief exception to this gap is the work of Turin, though this book will 
also consider work on medicine by Lorcin herself, along with more general 
studies of Algeria in the nineteenth century by, amongst others, Ageron, 
Rey-Goldzeiguer, Clancy-Smith, Marcovich, Osborne and Micoleau-Sicault. 
Turin’s work — which looks at medicine alongside religion and education in 
the period 1830-80 - is of exceptional importance, not only for the manner 
in which it sets out the character of the French project of medical imperial- 
ism, but also for the fashion in which the ideas which underpinned that 
enterprise are compared with those which governed other aspects of impe- 
rialism. It is education, above all, which interested Turin, for her overarch- 
ing aim was to trace the roots of Algerian resistance to the French, and of 
the three spheres she looked at, this was most apparent in schools; though 
she helpfully connects this struggle to the medical difficulties the French 
encountered in areas such as vaccination programmes. I try to avoid too 
heavy a reliance on Turin’s sources and arguments, though a part of the aim 
of Chapter 3 is to introduce the work of Turin and other Francophone writ- 
ers to Anglophone audiences, for they are rarely discussed in comparative 
studies of colonial medicine. 

One of the goals of this book is to extend our knowledge of the history of 
French medicine in Algeria to the end of the nineteenth century and into the 
twentieth century, for Turin’s work finishes in 1880, and she is not therefore 
wholly able to capture the important shifts which took place in the early 
Third Republic. As Lorcin suggests, the Algerian example was of more 
general significance in the history of colonial medicine, for in some ways it 
served as a testing ground for ideas and practices which were later exported 
by France to Tunisia, Morocco, other parts of Africa and to South-East Asia. 
In works by Gallagher, on Tunisia, and Bidwell, on Morocco, we see that 
many of the military and medical personnel who imagined medicalised 
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forms of imperialism in those colonies had served in Algeria and that their 
reconceptualisations of the idea of medicine owed much to their experiences 
there. 

This book is more instinctively critical of French medicine than Turin’s 
work, for I do not accept the binary of modernity and tradition which she 
uses to characterise the encounter between France and Algeria, though I can 
see why she believes that the character of ‘ordinary’ doctors, teachers and 
priests in Algeria is deserving of some rehabilitation. My objection to this 
notion is, however, that doctors and teachers were not innocents in the 
project of colonialism, but often self-consciously saw themselves as key pro- 
ducers of an imperial ideology and culture. The importance of a number of 
doctors - such as Eugène Bodichon, the Bertherands and Warnier — to the 
life and coming-into-being of the colony is considered not only by Turin but 
also by writers such as Emerit and Rey-Goldzeiguer. Where I hope this book 
extends such discussions is in analysing a much larger field of medical writ- 
ing from the colony so as to more effectively describe the moral world asso- 
ciated with medicine in Algeria; or rather, the moral conflicts and points of 
consensus which characterised that world, and the manner in which some 
norms changed over time whilst others remained constant. 

There is a broader point to be made about methodology and the study of 
Algeria here, for I find it instructive to compare existing work on the colony 
with Davis’s Late Victorian Holocausts. Davis’s methodological eclecticism — 
he links studies of genocide with accounts of climate changed and capitalist 
development - and his determination to see historical evidence as a means 
to and for the making of ethical claims contrasts with an instinctive con- 
servatism in much historical writing, which is reluctant to espouse moral 
judgements, for fear both of an abandonment of neutrality and uncertainty 
regarding the causal influence of distinct spheres upon each other in the 
cultures of the past. This may seem a slightly unfair judgement on work by 
writers such as Ageron and Rey-Goldzeiguer, which have hardly been afraid 
to critique the actions of the French and the colons, but it is my conviction 
that new accounts of connectedness in Algerian history, which draw on the 
claims of writers such as Davis, can now be written. Ageron once remarked 
that his work was not ‘histoire engagée...dite...anti-colonialiste’,’© yet I 
think a case can now be made that precisely such histories can build on his 
great histories. Ageron’s works are models of careful scholarship and of the 
detailed delineation of shifts of ideas and policies in Algeria. In many senses 
he created an empirical base upon which all subsequent writers on Algeria 
have been able to work, and it is for this reason that I operate with the con- 
ceit that Ageron’s work now allows others to practice a more open ‘histoire 
engagée’ dite ‘anti-colonialiste’. 

In its shift towards ethics, this book aims to become a contribution to the 
history of health rather than strictly to the history of medicine. By the his- 
tory of health, I mean to describe a field which has a rather broader optic 
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than traditional studies of medicine, for it concerns itself with cultural, 
social, political and administrative factors which impinged on the health of 
a population, as well as medical structures which emerged from those broader 
spheres. Traditional literatures on the history of colonial medicine in Algeria 
tended to concentrate on advances made by men such as Alphonse Laveran 
and the significance of the development of institutions such as the Institut 
Pasteur in Algiers, though it is also true that the instincts of the social history 
of medicine, especially in the colonial field, have focused much more on the 
consequences and limitations of colonial medical structures. 

Where my conception of the history of health moves beyond the con- 
cerns of both of these literatures is in its determination to express the cau- 
sality and interdependency of cultural ideas - such as the desirability of 
exterminating native populations - with both demographic consequences 
and the relationship of such notions to what may seem to be more benevo- 
lent conceptualisations of a civilising medical mission. Put bluntly, the very 
idea that an Algerian deserved to die depended upon medicalised systems of 
race, and the exterminatory practices of the French army were in some 
senses assured by an ethical argument which suggested that massacres 
flowed as natural consequences from situations where beneficent gifts such 
as medical progress were spurned. 

One of the goals of a history of health must be to study a much wider 
range of primary sources than those immediately connected with health 
and medicine, and it is for this reason that I supplement study of doctors 
such as Bertherand and Warnier, along with lesser known medical figures 
not considered in existing literatures, with the writing of soldiers such as 
Létang, artists such as Barbara Leigh Bodichon, legal scholars such as Béquet, 
politicians such as Coinze d’Altroff and travel writers such as Vereker. 
Similarly, I look at a number of works written by doctors on non-medical 
issues, which evince their social and political importance in the colony and 
the manner in which their status allowed them to have a powerful role in 
the generation of ideas about Algeria. Part of the aim of this eclecticism is to 
follow Said’s model in Orientalism where he sought to show how cultural 
worlds which existed in the nineteenth century were possessed of a strange- 
ness and completeness which can easily escape us today. 

As well as the work of Davis, this work draws more generally on the themes 
and approaches of the history of colonial medicine. The Marxist, post-colonial, 
Foucauldian and Subaltern approaches of much work in the field has 
afforded it an instinctive concern with colonial subjects and the means by 
which medicine can be viewed as repressive as well as a form of liberation. 
This sub-field also displays as an instinctive openness towards both the 
analysis of moral cultures in the past and the use of ethical language in 
history-writing today. 

The Algerian case certainly seems to fit Bewell’s contention that ‘medicine 
[lies] at the heart of the politics of colonialism’.!” Work by figures such as 
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Arnold, Marks, Watts, Lyons, Farley, Macleod and Lewis has tended to con- 
centrate rather more on the Indian subcontinent and central Africa than on 
the Maghreb, and I believe that there is a need both to place North Africa 
into the context of existing debates and to see what the Algerian example 
can add to such discussions. My claim that medicine can be seen as an 
emblematic locus of Algerian colonial experience chimes with Mackenzie’s 
neat remark that ‘Through medicine and its related disciplines, the West 
assured itself that it was capable of diagnosing the bodily ills of the indige- 
nous people of empire as part of its wider cultural, political and economic 
project.’!8 

An additional strength of this field has also been its attendance to the fal- 
lacy that an essential difference existed between nineteenth-century 
Western cultures, which were reputedly fundamentally individualistic, and 
their non-Western counterparts, which were invariably read as being group- 
centred. As Worboys and others have noted, such a view wilfully ignored 
differences of gender, class and race in European culture.!? As this book 
unfolds, my argument will also need to engage with more works from this 
canon of the history of colonial medicine. There is much to be gained from 
comparative analyses such as Jill Dias’s account of the role played by 
Portuguese imperialism in the spread of disease in Angola and from the 
methodological debates which have been raised in such works.2° 

A pertinent example of a work in the field which offers important insights 
into the Algerian situation, in terms both of commonalties and differences, 
is McLellan’s ‘Science, Medicine and French Colonialism in Old-Regime 
Haiti’.21 His double insight into the manner in which science and medicine 
were used as tools in an earlier imperial setting in Haiti is that we must 
acknowledge the complexity of colonial medical-scientific cultures, and 
how we must see that, although described as ‘progressive historical forces’, 
they were as likely to be used to support punitive and regressive forms of 
politics as they were to be liberatory.?? The contrast between McLellan’s 
work and others’ studies of French medical imperialism in that era - such as 
Grove’s work on Mauritius?’ — is quite marked for his conclusion is that: 


French colonial science at the end of the eighteenth century did not 
directly serve to advance either capitalism or human freedom, so much 
as to further the retrogressive systems of mercantilism and chattel slav- 
ery, systems essentially at odds with the victorious industrial capitalism 
that developed in the nineteenth century.”* 


We shall see that in some ways the Algerian case follows the Haitian tem- 
plate, yet its different moment - coming at the time of ‘victorious industrial 
capitalism’ — led to medicine becoming used as a tool of much more diffuse 
centres of power than was the case in the Ancien Régime. 
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Other aspects of the Algerian experience seem remarkably similar to the 
culture McLellan describes, for the importance of the conflict which he 
observed between ‘the local medical establishment of Saint Domingue and 
the powerful medical branch of the royal navy based in France’ had paral- 
lels in a whole series of power struggles in mid-nineteenth-century Algeria, 
which were to be of terrible import for the health of the nation.’ The ‘self- 
governing’ character of that local medical establishment and its creation of 
a medico-moral culture quite distinct from its metropolitan origins also had 
direct parallels with what I claim to be the special ethical world of health, 
or worlds of health, in nineteenth-century Algeria.”° 

An additional frame of reference across this book will be the history of 
medicine in France for, as we have seen, it is quite erroneous to see the 
metropole and the colony as wholly separate realms. There was, for exam- 
ple, a strong correlation between war, medicine and nation-making in 
France and Algeria. The struggle of the Franco-Prussian War coincided 
almost exactly with the climax of the last major rebellions in nineteenth- 
century Algeria and the attempt to pacify this new national space in North 
Africa. In both cases, a ‘humanitarian’ identification of medicine with the 
state had profound social consequences. As Cooter and Sturdy remark of the 
metropole: 


Red Cross organizations came to serve as conduits for channelling civil- 
ian energies into the conduct of the war, and as a means of linking the 
pursuit of war to the pursuit of national identity more generally. Under 
the cover of this ambiguous humanitarianism, medical men were able to 
create for themselves a leading role in the management of modern war- 
fare. In this instance, wartime medicine contributed to the consolidation 
of the nation state precisely because it was seen to fulfil a caring and cur- 
ing role that could ostensibly be distanced from the particularistic 
national interests that it in fact served.?’ 


In Algeria, from the perspective of colonists, there was almost certainly 
not quite such a need to sugar-coat the ‘particularistic national interests’ 
which civilian medicine served in the interests of the state, since a very high 
level of aggression towards any opponents of the colonial state was increas- 
ing at this time, and we may argue that the connection identified by Cooter 
and Sturdy, and by Taithe in his work on the Red Cross in the Franco- 
Prussian War, had arguably been developed at an earlier point in Algeria. 
‘Humanitarian’ medical ideas are of special medical interest to this book 
because their development coincided with what could most neutrally be 
described as ‘demographic collapse’ in Algeria, and because they would 
seem to present a form of medical-ethical archetype, where the presumed 
beneficence of outcome, which is enshrined in the humanitarian intention, 
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is assumed to hold moral sway over any objections which might be raised on 
the basis of the actuality of medical and demographic results. 

In comparing the colony and metropole, we might also mention the 
broader role played by medicine in nineteenth-century French modernity, 
capitalism and political life. As LaBerge and Feingold observe: 


French medical culture reflected dominant themes of contemporary soci- 
ety and politics. The dialectic which ran throughout the century between 
liberalism and socialism - both legacies of the French Revolution - 
appeared in medical terms as tension between liberal medicine (private 
practice) and social, bureaucratic medicine.?8 


This trend was in many ways even more interesting in Algeria than it was 
in France, for as I have suggested it was in the colony that one found the 
explosive combination of a variety of medical providers as well as an equally 
diverse collection of political ideologies and ideologues. This led to the for- 
mation of intriguing alliances such as that between Saint-Simonians and 
the army or between liberal deputies and the interests of Marseille trading 
enterprises. Algeria was prized as a laboratory in which experiments in 
modernity could be undertaken at a distance from the metropole, such as 
the creation of national systems of healthcare in the 1840s, which were not 
to be introduced for many decades in France. As Léonard remarked, 
‘Colonisation is, to a certain extent, a form of schooling for metropolitan 
medicine.’”? 

Finally, the particularities of the development of French capitalism are 
worth mentioning, for while the term ‘capitaliste’ was first coined in France — 
in the last days of the Ancien Régime as a means of describing those who 
exploited land and materials for speculative profit and growth — French cap- 
italism developed in a curious fashion in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. What some have described as dirigisme may be more accurately 
portrayed as a capitalism of collusion — between interest groups in politics 
and industry who saw the mutual benefits which might be had if markets 
were arranged in monopolistic or oligopolistic fashions. An important fea- 
ture of this particular kind of market-making, which was arguably to not to 
change significantly until the past 15 years of the century, was the brutal 
treatment of workers as units of productive capacity, familiar from Marx’s 
descriptions of this time. This first phase of monopoly capitalism was argu- 
ably transformed in the final years of the century as philanthropic and state 
socialist corrections to the market were understood to be both politically 
expedient and capable of inducing higher levels of long-run productivity. 

Where Algeria arguably differed from France in the playing out of this 
narrative was that the moment when a more paternalist capitalism devel- 
oped in France coincided with the rise of colon culture in Algeria. Where 
there had been something of a paternalist, humanitarianism displayed 
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towards Algerians in the period 1830-70, after that point colonists increas- 
ingly insisted upon the need for a capitalist culture closer in spirit to earlier 
French monopoly capitalism. It may reasonably be argued here that the dif- 
ferences I am trying to parse between periods of time are meaningless 
because, while they may reflect some changes in mentality, they express 
little of the profound similarity of consequences which Algerian endured in 
the face of French capitalism in the 1840s and the 1890s: expropriation of 
their land, their being forced into trading arrangements with local monopo- 
lists, where there had previously been an efficient market in goods and serv- 
ices, the changing ecology of Algerian agriculture as French export markets 
were prized over domestic survival, the eviction of Algerians from their tra- 
ditional lands into the cities and unfamiliar forms of life and work and the 
new brutality of the patterns of work imposed on Algerian labourers by 
French masters. It is also true that at both these times, the lack of regulation 
of Algerian markets was determined by a mania which lasted for decades 
regarding the question of whether Algeria would ever ‘pay for itself’ and 
become a net contributor to rather than a drain on the national balance 
sheet. 

The formation and consequences of such developments in the colony are 
studied in much greater detail in Chapter 5, but let us now move from this 
chapter’s earlier foregrounding of the importance of ethics to this project to 
offer a more detailed account of the history of medical ethics and this book’s 
contributions to the field, beginning with an example of one doctor’s work 
in the colony. 


1.6 Parsing Emile Bertherand 


Emile Bertherand was one of the longest-serving doctors in the Algerian 
colony. His writing career began with a valorisation of the idea of medical 
imperialism, and later included a critique of the manner in which it was 
implemented, as well as texts on Islam and guides to the practice of healthy 
living in Algeria. His status as an authoritative voice on medicine and the 
colony was revealed by the long list of honours he was awarded, which 
included a directorship of the Gazette Médicale de l'Algérie, membership of 
the Société impériale de Médecine de Constantinople, along with the ranks 
of Chevalier de la Légion-d’Honneur, Commandeur de l'Ordre royal et mil- 
itaire du Christ de Portugal, Officier de l'Ordre de Nicham Ifthikhar de 
Tunis, de l’Ordre du Medjidié de Turquie and Chevalier de l'Ordre de 
Danebrog. 

He was a writer who prided himself on the acuity of the insights which he 
was able to offer his readership about Algerians, and here I wish to consider 
three of his works in this regard. In Médecine et Hygiène des Arabes (1855) 
Bertherand made it clear that the central task of medicine was a correction 
of Algerian culture, ‘to ameliorate and modify the erroneous ideas upon 
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which the culture was founded’.*° This ‘vast undertaking of glorious social 
renovation’ called for doctors to undertake an ethical-medical study of the 
‘anatomie morale’ of the Arabs.*! Yet, as Bertherand was to explain: 


A people — and the Arab people most especially - cannot be known and 
judged at first glance. Careful research must be undertaken on the prin- 
ciples of their character and their modes of thought, the analysis of the 
nature of their national fibre, and surveying of their idiosyncratic poli- 
tics in all its forms. An ‘anatomie morale’ is hard for a conscientious 
observer to undertake because his secular method will run up against the 
blind superstition of his subjects, their belief in the mysteries of life, and 
their routines which are determined by fatalism.*? 


As was the case with other leading colonial doctors, Bertherand’s venera- 
tion of medicine as an emblem of secularism and the scientific method was 
not quite what it seemed. His ‘anatomie morale’ turned out really to be a 
form of moral history glossed with a scientific sheen. We might also note 
both that by this time missionaries had begun to gain influence in the 
colonial medical state and that the victory he claimed for reason over super- 
stition in France and French medicine was hardly secure in the metropole 
(leaving aside the ‘secular’ character of many forms of local medical prac- 
tices). In fact, one might argue that what was truly evangelical was 
Bertherand’s faith in the capacity of ‘Medicine, that powerful lever which 
allows us to tend to the physical needs of the masses, to wear away their 
superstitious laziness, to gradually rouse them form their torpor and the 
stale and static qualities of their Islamic culture.” 

Unlike most French writers, Bertherand did have some knowledge of the 
history of Arab medicine, but such understanding needed to be constrained 
within a narrative which stressed a strict dichotomy between the golden age 
of Arab medicine — ‘that ancient and glorious era’ - and the current impov- 
erishment of Islamic culture and medicine.*4 Bertherand argued that the 
Qur’anic veneration of doctors and science presented a great opportunity 
for the French to establish their doctors as the high priests of modernity, 
which would thus allow medicine to play a redemptive role in healing his- 
tory as much as in curing individual patients, for the glorious Arab Middle 
Ages could now be fused to the brilliant European present. Bertherand also 
admitted that proof of the Arab’s desire for a medicalised state could be seen 
in the hospitals of France’s enemy Abdel-Kader, for Bertherand had great 
admiration for the manner in which they enshrined in legislation the hier- 
archy of a medical state and assured its people of the value that leaders 
placed on the provision of good medicine.*5 

While Bertherand’s works show that he understood local culture in the- 
ory, they also reveal that his understanding of such lives in practice was 
limited. This is made plain in his study On Suicide amongst the Muslims of 
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Algeria of 1875, which was published in both French and Arabic so that its 
lessons would be available to both its subjects and their masters. In this 
book, Bertherand tried to account for the great rise in Algerian suicides 
which had taken place under colonialism whilst also setting out a series of 
admonitions against suicide, most which were based on his readings of the 
teachings of Islam. 

Bertherand alleged that the causes of most suicides were trivial reasons, 
such as jealousy and family disputes.*° Given that this was the case, he 
‘called on the consciences of Algerian Muslims’ asking why they would 
choose to kill themselves when ‘they had never before lived in a state which 
offered more protection, benevolence, enlightened justice and forms of 
assistance than the French colonial government’.*’ A lesson in religion and 
morality followed, with Bertherand asking why people felt they had to take 
their own lives, observing that to do so was an act of total selfishness and 
abandonment of ‘what we call Society”. ‘In truth’, he said, ‘those who kill 
themselves no longer believe in anything: neither their country — for it was 
a bad citizen who abandoned their post - nor their religion, for as the Qur’an 
said “man should die only by the will of God.” °° 

What Bertherand revealed here were the limits to medical sociology and 
moralising as so commonly practised in the colony, for the reality is that his 
published work was based on no kind of scientific study of the causes of 
suicide amongst Muslims. In his book, there was no indication that he 
talked to the families of the dead, nor to the hospitalised who had attempted 
suicide, for his preferred strategy was to presume that the reasons behind 
such suicides were sociologically trivial and best remedied through the 
admonitions of a Frenchman for locals to become better Muslims. 

He offered no sense of the psychological reasoning which we find in his 
near contemporary Durkheim’s work On Suicide (1897) precisely because, I 
suspect, Bertherand created this fantastic explanation of self-harm as a 
means of avoiding a consideration of the anomie which Durkheim identified 
as being so central to the motivation of the suicide. In Bertherand’s account 
the Algerian self was whole but it simply needed to be redeemed, when the 
reality of the Algerian experience was that both senses of nationhood and 
religion, which Bertherand claimed were essential components of identity, 
had been mutilated by the French. What is more, the offer of entry into 
personhood in terms of becoming French was theoretical rather than 
practical: for Muslims it involved abandoning their chief pillar of selfhood, 
for Jews it came to involve making themselves a political target for both 
Algerian Muslims and the French, and for Arab doctors it involved settling 
for an adjunct status, institutional humiliation and a career determined by 
the whims of others. 

Bertherand set out Islam’s injunctions against suicide, but then failed to 
ask why people might go against the teachings of their faith in killing them- 
selves. He could not address this question because to do so would have 
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involved removing those spectacles through which Algeria was viewed in 
the beneficent model of colonial medicine. In concerning himself with 
ideas and speculation as to why suicides took place, and the manner in 
which they contradicted what he believed to be the moral codes of the land, 
Bertherand stood as an exemplar of the fantastic manner in which the med- 
ical mission was concerned with ideas over realities, and ethical speculation 
in place of an analysis of facts. We see this again in Bertherand’s work on 
Hygiène Musulmane (1874) in which he directly addressed his Muslim subjects 
once more, stating that: 


The French authorities have taken every possible opportunity to show 
you, in her reasoning and in the facts of her action, how close to her 
heart is the idea of bettering your lives, from the point of view of justice, 
commerce, agricultural work... of the administration of all your interests.*° 


This was most specifically seen in the arena of health, for: 


The government’s is constantly and sincerely trying to fulfil the mission 
that Providence has granted her in Algeria in the most conscientious man- 
ner possible; in its concern for the preciousness of your health and that of 
your children and families. You will surely have found proof of these senti- 
ments in the institution of free healthcare provision in each of the bureaux 
arabes.*! 


Not that the bureaux arabes concerned themselves with the numbers of 
Algerians who killed themselves, those who died in famine, or, worst of all, 
those who migrated from famines to seek help elsewhere and to die in what 
were to them foreign lands. 

I have chosen to introduce the work of Emile Bertherand as a means of 
extending this chapter’s discussion of health, ethics and history for two 
reasons. The first is pragmatic since Bertherand worked across most of the 
period studied in this book, and the consistency of his approach demon- 
strates the manner in which a particular idea of medicine, and a set of 
humanitarian structures which logically followed from that idea, structured 
an environment of health across nineteenth-century Algeria. 

The second reason is rather more important in the context of this chapter, 
for I think the idea of studying Bertherand raises questions as to the diffi- 
culty of both attempting to study a moral culture in the past whilst at the 
same time developing historical arguments framed around ethics in the 
present. I have called this section ‘Parsing Emile Bertherand’ because I think 
there is a methodological need to try to separate out my desire to describe a 
world in the past and the means by which I will attempt to reconstruct 
aspects of that world in the present. There is in fact an added difficulty in 
this enterprise which also needs to be highlighted: namely that the ethically 
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inclined study of medicine and health needs to acknowledge both gaps 
between texts which sought to codify medical ethics and the realities of 
medical practice, as well as the need to ensure that connections are made 
between people’s health and an ethical culture which extended well beyond 
the realm of the writings and codes of medical professionals. 

To try to talk meaningfully about how such questions need to be parsed 
apart and pieced together, this chapter goes on to look separately at the field 
of the history of medical ethics, the question as to how we might write 
about ethics historically, the ethical potential of medicine in the nineteenth 
century and the historical-ethical analysis of medical choices. 

It should be clear that my stress on health as well as medicine in this 
chapter reflects a broader concern with the limits of those fields which have 
addressed questions such as those posed in this book. I am interested in liv- 
ing and dying in nineteenth-century Algeria, as well as questions of heal- 
ing, and in this I am following the instincts of the ethics of Islamic medi- 
cine which stress questions of the quality of life, health in the context of 
continuous lives rather than simply moments of medical intervention, and 
the need to acknowledge broader questions about society and community 
in talking about health. It is for this reason that Chapter 4 of this book 
addresses the question as to why massacres should be considered a legiti- 
mate area of study in the history of medicine, whilst Chapter 5 seeks to 
connect questions of health, medicine and epidemiology to war, politics 
and capitalism in the period 1868-72. In taking such an approach I am also 
trying to be mindful of Shula Marks’s comment that in spite of the great 
success of the development of a field of the history of colonial medicine, 
there remains the danger that 


In our recent concern with discourses and texts, we may be in danger of 
forgetting that there is another history of actual morbidity and mortality, 
difficult as these may be to determine especially — but not uniquely - in 
colonial situations, and of actual therapeutic practices and institutions, 
in all their ambiguities and contradictions.” 


There are risks involved in the approach I am outlining, but I cannot oth- 
erwise see how one might connect a reconstruction of the ethical world of 
doctors in nineteenth-century Algeria to a study of health, demography and 
the manner in which Algerians’s lives were structured by medical-moral 
ideas. In a sense, the danger of confusion entailed in my method reflects the 
muddled character of a nineteenth-century culture where clear lines were 
not established in theory or practice between questions of medicine, moral- 
ity and the nascent human sciences. For instance, in Algeria medicine and 
history were, as we saw in the work of Bertherand, intimately connected 
since they both served an idea of beneficent colonialism and were fused 
together in that idea: historical analysis proved the moral and material 
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decline of the Algerian people, whilst medicine assumed a redemptive role 
in reorienting these people towards a modern historical present. Medicine 
and history operated in tandem: as forms of practical morality and as the 
means to ground choices based upon common judgements of the character 
of Algerian society. 


1.7 The history of medical ethics 


The history of medical ethics is not a well-developed field. At present it suf- 
fers from a number of important lacunae, some of which have been identi- 
fied by writers such as Cooter, and some of which I will need to outline here. 
Such gaps also of course present opportunities in imagining and shaping 
the field, so my chief concern here will be to try to set out what I believe to 
be four areas in which the history of medical ethics might develop, rather 
than simply concentrating on its existing limitations. 

The first such area relates to the ahistoricism of most writing on medical 
ethics and what Cooter called ‘the resistible rise of the history of medical 
ethics’. In 1993, Baker argued not only that ‘for the best and worst of reasons, 
there has been little primary research in the history of medical ethics’, but 
also that this 


predilection for ahistoricism is reinforced for the history of medical 
ethics by the myth of the Hippocratic Footnote, that is, the view that 
Western medical ethics was established in Greece by the Hippocratic 
Oath and for the subsequent two millennia amounted to little more than 
footnotes interpreting this foundational commitment. 


Cooter concurred with this verdict of ahistoricism, suggesting that, 


If history is the study of the present at the remove of the past, there have 
been few signs of that pursuit around medical ethics. The concerns that 
have come to preoccupy so many philosophers, theologians, feminists, 
lawyers, novelists, journalists and legislators — not to mention doctors, 
patients and research scientists — appear to have hardly stirred 
historians.*4 


This absence of a developed field of the history of medical ethics might 
therefore be posited as an explanation for ahistorical claims such as 
Beauchamp and Childress’s contention that, ‘Medical ethics enjoyed a 
remarkable degree of continuity from the days of Hippocrates until its long- 
standing traditions began to be supplanted, or at least supplemented, around 
the middle of the twentieth century.# This assertion is problematic in all 
sorts of ways for it displays a number of faults which are common in the 
field - such as West-centrism and a strict emphasis on ethical codes — but a 
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simple and telling rejoinder which needs to be made to Beauchamp and 
Childress is that their claim of continuity is based on ignorance and an 
absence of evidence, rather than any body of scholarship which has actually 
proven that there was little development in medical-ethical ideas between 
the Greeks and the modern West. 

It may be the case that the medical-ethical cultures of ancient Greece and 
the modern West at the outset of the Second World War appeared to be 
rather similar - though one doubts that they resembled each other as much 
as the authors suggest — but this is not to say that there may not have been 
many cultures inside and outside the West which had very different ethical 
cultures in the thousands of years between the ancient and modern worlds. 
The imaginative paucity of Beauchamp’s and Childress’s method here is 
indicative of the broader problem with the obsession with stasis rather than 
change in historical studies of medical ethics, and the consequent inability 
of such studies to conceptualise encounters between peoples with differing 
conceptualisations of ethics, medicine or health. In temporal and methodo- 
logical senses, this book therefore aims to contribute to the field in presum- 
ing change rather than stasis; and in proving that the lost history of medical 
ethics between Hippocrates and the Second World War was a more complex 
affair than one would infer from current literatures. 

Such a claim also in some senses adds to and in some senses complicates 
Toulmin’s suggestion that ‘medicine saved the life of ethics’ in the modern 
West.# This position was based upon an analysis of what Toulmin saw as 
the increasing disconnection between ethical philosophical thought in the 
nineteenth century and the analysis of lived realities, which changed in the 
period after 1945 when ethics began to reconsider areas such as law and, 
especially, medicine, which saved the field because they returned its rele- 
vance and its utility. While I would not quibble with Toulmin’s specific 
historical analysis of the discipline of philosophy, his description of a break 
between ethical discussion and the practice of life bears no relation to the 
colossal literatures of ethical ideas and colonial formation in the nineteenth 
century, nor to the existence of other cultures where the break he observed 
simply never occurred. 

This leads me to my second claim, which is that while the field of the his- 
tory of ethics has been ahistorical, such narrowness can be addressed 
through work on the non-West and the pre-modern period. The limitations 
of the field as it stands can be seen in Reiser, Dick and Curran’s massive 
study Ethics in Medicine: Historical Perspectives and Contemporary Concerns, in 
which the authors wholly ignore cultures outside the West as well as the 
colonial period. 

There do, of course, already exist studies of, for instance, the history of 
Chinese and other non-Western cultures of medical ethics in both the mod- 
ern and pre-modern periods, and this book will go on to look at histories of 
Islamic medical ethics in some detail.*8 
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Ethical discussions had always lain at the heart of Arab-Islamic medicine 
and for Western scholars one of the most remarkable aspects of the history 
of Islamic medicine is its ethical complexity, and its being structured around 
ethics of justice and autonomy, as well as those of beneficence and non- 
maleficence.*? In the standard narrative of the history of medicine, these 
‘complementary ethics’ of justice and autonomy began to complicate 
Western medical practice only after 1945 with the rise of ‘bioethics’ in the 
United States.°° 

This observation is evidently of critical importance for this book, for when 
seen from the perspective of the Arab-Islamic world, the ethical encounter 
which took place in nineteenth-century Algeria was one where one party 
(the French) operated with peculiarly limited notions of medical ethics, so 
it was all the more surprising that they purported to represent values of 
‘civilization’ and ‘progress’ when they were, unknowingly, dealing with a 
local culture whose medical world depended upon ethical ideas of a richness 
and complexity not then found in the West. The following chapter will 
explore the detail and consequences of this situation of incongruity in 
which a medicalised world was imagined and made in Algeria in such a 
manner that an existing culture of health which was all around could not 
be seen by colonists, and local reactions to French medicalisation and its 
critique could not therefore be foreseen. Across this book my critique of 
French medical imperialism will both draw on and identify Arab-Islamic 
conceptions of justice and autonomy in recognition of their true importance 
to nineteenth-century Algeria. 

While it is the case that the history of empire needs to be written into the 
history of medical ethics, akin to the presentation of themes such as medi- 
cal experimentation and abortion, we need to acknowledge that ethical 
questions have been central to the enterprise of the field of the history of 
colonial medicine. Such works have often begun from theoretical perspec- 
tives which presume an ethical duty to attend to the subjectivity of the 
colonised as much as colonisers — as in David Arnold’s writing which draws 
on the approach of the Subaltern Studies movement — and they have dis- 
played an instinctive willingness to engage in moral critique of the conse- 
quences of the establishment of colonial regimes and healthcare systems. 

The third weakness of existing literatures in the history of medical ethics 
is that they have tended to concentrate on the analysis of ethical codes as 
opposed to moral cultures. It seems clear that this emphasis led to the linear 
assumption that medical ethics had changed little between the ancient and 
modern worlds. Cooter identifies an additional difference between histori- 
cal and ahistorical approaches when he remarks that ‘Unlike modern medi- 
cal ethicists, who aspire to solve ethical problems and to apply their solutions 
universally, social historians of medical ethics seek (at minimum) to contex- 
tualise the construction, colonization, and institutionalization of medical 
ethical discourses and practices.’ 
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Cooter thus indicates that the broader problem of a concentration on 
codes has surely been that, unlike histories of colonial medicine, histories of 
medical ethics have made little concerted attempt to understand how ethi- 
cal codes and practices affected the lives of doctors and patients. The tradi- 
tional concentration on codes at the expense of cultures is strange when 
viewed from the historian’s perspective, for the notion that the peoples of 
the past should necessarily codify the moral assumptions which under- 
pinned the practice of their lives is an inherently strange one. It is especially 
peculiar in a colonial context, where ethical discussions of medicine and its 
potential political or civilisational efficacy were plentiful, yet such litera- 
tures never made any form of reference to formal medical-ethical codes, 
even when they invoked ethical language as a means of justifying certain 
ideas or practices. 

The fourth and final limitation of histories of medical ethics is that they 
have tended to concentrate almost exclusively on the work of doctors. This is 
atypical in terms of the broader history of medicine which, in recent decades, 
has extended its interest in doctors to a concern with nurses and other health 
professionals, politicians, soldiers and others whose work had medical impacts, 
and to the lives of patients. This approach in fact mirrors traditional approaches 
found in the Arab-Islamic world, with their emphases on patients, as in the 
work of al Razi, and on the broader social, cultural, geographic and moral 
environment on questions of health, and I would like to borrow from that 
tradition in suggesting that this book is a contribution to the history of health 
and ethics.” It is concerned with the lives of the peoples of Algeria in the nine- 
teenth century, their quality of life, the kinds of healthcare they received, its 
impact upon their bodies, their life expectancies, the manner in which their 
bodies and selves were described, especially by doctors and in medical texts, 
and the relationship between medical textual production and people’s lives. 

In closing this section, let me observe that while the history of medical 
ethics has been a relatively underdeveloped field, Algeria has arguably 
played an important part in that story given the role of Algerian examples 
in Fanon’s critique of colonial medicine and what he saw as the ethical flaws 
of modern Western medicine more generally. Fanon was particularly alive 
to the ethical nuances of medical imperialism in Algeria, admitting that 
Western medicine had things to teach Algerians and that it could do good 
in the country; yet he observed that when an Algerian said ‘I believe what 
you did was good’, the colonist heard ‘Do not leave us. What would we do 
without you?’ The French, he argued, were always willing to impute more 
and more significance onto the idea and practice of medicine, such that 
colonists and Algerians held very different pictures of its purpose and mean- 
ing. This mismatch of ideas and of picturing the other formed the basis of 
Fanon’s critique and this book sets out to show both how this particular 
culture developed in the nineteenth century and the consequences it had 
for the French and Algerians. 
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1.8 On writing about ethics historically 


How should the historian write ethically? Do historians have ethical duties? 
How can historians describe the ethical cultures of the past? These are not, 
I would suggest, questions which have been central to either historical study 
or historiographical training. 

A stress on ethics can, though, be colossally valuable to the historian in 
the manner in which it allows us to connect practices and ideas. It allows us 
to conceptualise moments of choice and to follow the language of patients 
and healthcare workers, for such people are of course strongly drawn to 
moral language when describing disease, pain, life and death. It can also 
afford us access to relationships between individuals and structures (why, 
for instance, budgetary constraints lead to a doctor choosing a particular 
form of care for a patient) and, it may allow us to conceive a transhistorical 
approach to the history of medicine, for if a typology of historical forms of 
ethics were developed we might then have a clearer idea of the connected- 
ness of medical cultures in world history. 

Historical ethics can be seen as a means of linking and describing the 
relationship between ideas and actions, theories and policies and as a means 
of describing choices, as they are conceptualised in theory and as they are 
seen to play out in specific lives and acts. It concerns itself both with inten- 
tions and outcomes, and with the relationship between aims and results. I 
would also suggest that it helps the historians in one of their primary tasks 
which is the identification of the strangeness of the past (as well, perhaps, as 
the strangeness of the present). 

Critically, it also allows for nuance in historical fields which are often 
most deserving of complex judgements. An ethical approach, for instance, 
to colonial medicine allows us to describe more carefully that mixture of 
‘good’ intentions and complex consequences, which we find in Algeria and 
many other cases, where it is clear that lives were saved and diseases elimi- 
nated in the colonial state, whilst new health risks and epidemiological con- 
sequences were introduced in a systemic fashion. It can also help, as we have 
seen, to move beyond the notion that the field of medical ethics is uniquely 
concerned with the actions of doctors. 

While it is the case that historical thinking about ethics has been remark- 
ably under-theorised as compared with cognate disciplines such as anthro- 
pology, it is clear that the so-called ‘ethical turn’ has had an impact on the 
discipline, most specifically in fields such as the history of empire. Subjects 
such as the history of war and atrocity in the twentieth century have bene- 
fited from ethical approaches in work by Burleigh and Glover, while in colo- 
nial history writers such as Young, Davis and Todorov have written works 
which begin from ethical premises.** 

This is not a book which depends heavily on existing theoretical 
approaches but the influence of the work of Davis and Todorov should be 
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clear. Davis’s contention that a combination of an ethical drive and the 
linking together of previously discrete branches of colonial history — such as 
demography and climatology — lead us towards what he calls ‘the secret his- 
tory of the nineteenth century’, has convinced me of both the necessity and 
possibility of reconstructing the moral world of health in nineteenth- 
century Algeria and the impact of that world upon the populations of the 
country. His more general thesis — shared also in recent work on Indian 
demography and the history of colonial medicine - that historians have 
tended to underestimate the malign qualities and lethality of nineteenth- 
century imperialism also fits with the picture of colonial Algeria which I 
seek to present in this book. We ought to note, however, that while the 
‘secrets’ of this history may have been occluded from historians’ views, they 
were secret neither to critics of empire in the period of decolonisation, such 
as Fanon, nor, as we shall see, to Algerian writers of the nineteenth century. 

The importance of the work of Todorov has been twofold: first, he devel- 
oped the field of moral history from an unlikely place, in that it was not 
immediately apparent why a literary theorist working in structural linguis- 
tics should begin to concern himself with the ways in which subjugated 
peoples were alterised in the texts of Columbus and the European explorers.°> 
Second, the range of Todorov’ subsequent writings has stretched from the 
early modern Discovery of America to the atrocities of the twentieth century, 
and in developing such work Todorov has evidently begun a comparative 
study of historical ethics, focused on the human encounter, across the mod- 
ern world. He helps us to understand the importance of ethical cultures and 
the need for their reconstruction if we are to understand our past. 

Thinking about Algeria, we might ask to what extent did and could doc- 
tors operate outside the major lines of the moral enterprise of French colo- 
nialism? In a study of contemporary French medical ethics, Malherbe makes 
an important distinction between Roman-French law and culture - which 
privileges codes, the centre and philosophy — and the Anglo-Saxon common 
law tradition which privileges locality, law and individual precedents, sug- 
gesting that such traditions played an important role in structuring French 
thinking about medical ethics.°° The relevance of this view to my broader 
argument is made apparent in Weil’s critical note on law and ethics in 
Algeria, for he suggests that ‘never before had a regime introduced such a 
great level of confusion between the words of the law and the lived reality 
of lives, where terms such as “nationality” and “equality” had been emptied 
of their meaning’.°’ 

This was the ethical bind into which the French placed themselves. In 
medicine, as much as in law, they were desperate to communicate the idea 
of ethically driven, commonly applied systems which would always over- 
ride local circumstances, when the true outcomes of their actions were so 
often diametrically opposed to such uniformity as ideas, principles and 
commonalty were sacrificed in the name of expediency, confusion, power 
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struggles and theoretical models which superseded the original ideas in play 
(such as racial categorisations for instance, which invariably supplanted uni- 
versalistic expressions of ethics in both medicine and law). In this sense, 
principles founded on ethics were fantasies, acts of theatre which failed to 
understand that the short-term applause they received from an audience of 
their peers, masked the long-run consequences of the responses of other 
readers of their play, such as Hamdan Khodja and Abdel Kader ben 
Zahra.°® 

That the French may not have set out to harm Algerians in the medical 
encounter of the nineteenth century is in some senses immaterial when set 
aside the medical realities induced through the spread of new diseases, the 
destruction of traditional ecologies of production and health, the racialising 
of healthcare, the imposition of new tax burdens, the confiscation of land, 
the insertion of Algerians into a capitalist economy and the persecution of 
local healers. One of the most striking aspects of nineteenth-century 
European writing on Algeria, in public and private forms, is its complete 
failure to attend to the consequences of imperial policy-making, as though 
intentions were all that mattered in the world. I hope this book’s use of 
ethical discussion as means to considering both intentions and outcomes 
acts as a corrective to such writing, for the nineteenth century lie of there 
being forms of ethics without consequences needs puncturing. 

The next chapter of this book looks at the creation of an idea of colonial 
medicine in Algeria and the ethical ideas which underpinned it, while 
Chapter 3 further explores the origins of moral thinking about health in the 
colony through a consideration of humanitarianism. That chapter also 
begins the work of critiquing the practical and ethical consequences of the 
beneficent French idea of colonial medicine, which continues the second 
chapter’s study of the ways in which the medicalising idea could and could 
not be implemented in the colony. Chapter 4 moves on to confront the 
question as to why discussions of extermination were so prevalent in medi- 
cal and political literatures on and from Algeria, analysing a massacre at 
Dahra in this context. Chapter 5 then builds on the work of Ageron, Lorcin 
and Rey-Goldzeiguer to assess how we might talk ethically about the con- 
nections between war, revolt, famine, disease and health in the period 
1868-72. 

The final chapters of the book look at both how ideas of medicine and the 
realities of healthcare were described by Algerian-born doctors working in 
colonial medical services in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
before concluding that we ought to see the medical encounter in Algeria as 
a tragedy structured by the poverty of French medical-ethical thought in a 
country with a rich tradition of complex ethical understandings of health. 


2 


On the Idea of Medical 
Imperialism 


2.1 The pygmy’s critique 


He is a pygmy who knows not whom he dares attack.! His accusations as to 
the murderous qualities of Clauzel and the French army are impudent in the 
manner in which they ignore the horrific manner in which his countrymen 
massacred our troops at Blida.? 


It is true that the French soldiers had been irritated by the local popula- 
tion, and wanting to avenge the deaths of their horribly-mutilated com- 
rades, had committed a few excesses. These were simply the unfortunate 
and inevitable consequences of war. They deserve to be deplored, yet we 
must admit that they were provoked by the inhabitants of Blida, who broke 
their word and who were amongst the first to commit atrocities against 
French women and children when presented with the opportunity.’ 


So, in 1834, wrote the anonymous author of the Refutation of the Work of 
Sidy Hamdan ben Othman Khoja entitled A Historical and Statistical Glimpse 
on the Regency of Algiers. Khodja’s Historical and Statistical Glimpse had appeared 
in 1833 and was better know by its Arabic title, The Mirror. It was that title, I 
suspect, which helped to crystallise the anger of his anonymous respondent, 
for mirrors, of course, can propose an honest view of things which not all 
might like to see; mirrors can act as an objective third party in disputes 
between groups who see the world differently. Khodja had dared to question 
the moral character of the French occupation of Algiers and while Chapter 4 
will look more specifically at the massacre and the razzia as events in the 
history of health and ethics, here I wish to concentrate on his notion that 
there existed great differences between the colonist’s view from his mirror 
and the reality of the events it depicted. 

Khodja was described as being a pygmy because he lacked the sense of per- 
spective and foregrounding which the French mirror on Algeria provided. He 
could not or would not appreciate the global, historical context in which 
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events such as the massacre at Blida ought to be interpreted. This lack of vision 
was ultimately an ethical failing for if Khodja had only been able to see things 
as his anonymous critic had seen them, then he would have realised that the 
‘few excesses’ committed by French troops were framed by a civilised ethics of 
war (as well as a redemptive narrative of history), whilst the barbarous acts to 
which they were a response were clear proof of the innate savagery of the peo- 
ples of Algeria. In acting as they had, the civilians of Blida had revealed that 
the Maghreb was a distinct moral realm in which divisions between combat- 
ants and civilians could not truly be said to exist, which was of course an idea 
which would endure for the duration of the life of the colony. 

If moral claims can be mendacious then it is clear that Khodja’s repudia- 
tor could be described as a liar. The blunt fact was that the French women 
and children massacred at Blida almost certainly never existed in 1833 (it 
seems more likely that they are a projection of French guilt at their massa- 
cre of Algerian innocents), while the author’s abnegation of human equiva- 
lence between Frenchmen and Algerians is a telling expression of a central 
conceit of the means by which Frenchmen came to view Algeria. Algerian 
resistance to the French occupation of their country was quite clearly 
judged by a set of standards wholly different to those which would 
have applied had the case in question been the defence of France against a 
foreign aggressor. 

Khodja was a crucial witness for the manner in which he rapidly under- 
stood the way in which French imperialism came to be framed morally and 
how critical such ethical notions were in terms of the creation of the idea of 
a beneficent, civilisational conquest. It is to our great advantage therefore 
that we possess not only Khodja’s text but also a contemporary colonial 
response which neatly identifies those parts of Le Miroir’s arguments which 
were seen to strike most closely at the heart of France’s imperial idea. 

As is the case for much of the history of nineteenth-century Algeria, and 
empire more generally at that time, we possess few Algerian sources, so the 
existence of a tract which sees its duty as describing the manner in which 
French imperialism was becoming structured in Algeria is of great impor- 
tance. Khodja was a powerful man who had been a rich merchant with close 
ties to the Ottoman regents of Algiers before 1830, and in the early days 
after the conquest he had developed good relations with the French, for 
whom he was a useful contact given his mastery of Arabic, Turkish, French 
and English, as well as his insights into local politics and power.’ Le Miroir 
was in fact written in Paris, to where Khodja had travelled to make contact 
with Ottomans and French anti-colonialists, though I see no reason to view 
his work in the manner of St John, the British consul at Algiers, or the his- 
torian Charles-André Julien, who saw him as something of a mouthpiece for 
French liberals who wished to quickly end the Algerian experiment.‘ Julien 
notes that Khodja’s argument appeared to depend more on references to 
Constant, Grotius, Tacitus and the Western liberal tradition, than it did to 
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‘Islamic thought’, though this rather tendentious claim ignores the fact that 
the well-educated Khodja was wholly at home in both European and Islamic 
cultural milieux, and that it evidently made rhetorical sense for him to 
impugn French motives on the bases of their claims to founding a liberal 
empire (leaving aside those ideas of an ethics of justice which were so well 
developed within the Islamic tradition).° 

That stress on justice was apparent in his anger at the ‘bad faith’ of the 
French who had reneged on the treaty agreements with Algerians which 
Khodja had helped to negotiate, and for which he now felt responsible as he 
saw his countrymen being denied the rights and dignity enshrined in such 
pacts.” While it was true that Khodja lost much of his own wealth to the 
French in a very short space of time, his resentment was always expressed 
on behalf of the Algerian people rather than himself, and centred on his 
claim that the liberal idea of French empire concealed its despotic, brutal 
and thieving nature in practice: ‘all these horrors which are committed in 
the name of France and her representatives in Algiers, lie contrary to the 
principles of liberalism and, indeed, true civilisation’.® 

The violence of the anonymous refutation of Khodja’s work can therefore 
be explained by the manner in which Khodja had skewered the moral, civi- 
lisational lie on which the empire was founded. In 1834, it was essential for 
France to win this battle in the realm of ideas. If France was able to establish 
this notion in an epistemological sense as the very basis for the existence of 
the colony, in later times such an idea could simply echo as a memory of a 
foundational imperial truth: that the colony was established on the basis of 
goodness and must therefore remain a good thing. Khodja’s injunction that 
the moral truth of the creation of Algeria be remembered for all time was of 
great danger to imperial ideologues, most especially because it borrowed 
their own language as a means of critiquing their actions, whilst also offer- 
ing a reminder that the people whom France treated so brutally also pos- 
sessed a ‘civilisational’ heritage. Across this book, we will see that Khodja 
was broadly successful in his goal in ensuring that the morally beneficent 
civilisational claim to Algeria was regarded in both French and Algerian 
sources as inherently unstable. In this chapter, we will see how ideas of 
medicine were used to shore up its validity, and in Chapters 6 and 7 we will 
look at the ways in which the careers of Algerian-born doctors tended to 
show a movement away from trust in French beneficence to a resistance to 
French rule based on an understanding of the kind of moral duplicity and 
consequences identified by Khodja. Contrary to Julien’s claim, Khodja’s 
rejection of the French idea of Algeria, and her moral claim to that idea, was 
founded on the notion that there was a higher religious ethical realm, for 
Khodja contended that ‘God would scorn those who sponsored the suffering 
of others’.? 

Khodja’s list of proofs in support of his central assertion was a long 
one, in which questions of medicine, health and welfare played a leading 
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role. He alleged 


that France reneged on her promises of a fair treaty-process...that the 
goods and property of locals have been pilfered by the French... that the 
French army has behaved barbarously and despoliated the land... that it 
was the victors who were savages and the defeated people the exemplars 
of civilization ...and that the charitable donations and legacies held by 
religious foundations had been seized, with a consequent collapse in the 
welfare base of the city and a massive increase in misery and poverty.!° 


Khodja’s last accusation was in fact supported by French sources which 
celebrated the fact that the cost of the invasion had been subsidised by con- 
fiscations, most especially from charitable and religious foundations, for 
such acts offered a powerful repudiation of the argument that the conquest 
of Algeria would be a costly enterprise which would offer France few eco- 
nomic gains. Yet the real significance of such looting was that it revealed the 
manner in which traditional structures of health and welfare were carelessly 
dismantled, serving as an exemplar for all such cases outside the capital 
about which we know little, and revealing of the cynical forging of an idea 
of a morally beneficent imperial medicine which would care for an indigent 
class whose impoverishment had its origins in the policies of the empire. 

Indeed, while a proportion of charitable funds were re-released by the 
French for their original purpose, it was typical of the rhetorical model of 
medical conquest, that moralistic reasons centred on health should have 
been deployed as a justification for such confiscation: 


The revenues raised for Mecca and Medina are too great for the adminis- 
tration to be able to leave them in the hands of our enemies the Moors, 
who might use them to nourish and foment trouble. A part of these mon- 
ies was used to support pilgrimages to Mecca and these are journeys 
which we have the greatest of interest in discouraging, since each wave of 
pilgrims brings with it plagues and disease on its return." 


The central claim of Khodja’s Miroir was that on arriving in Algiers, France 
set about constructing a fantasy as to why she was in Algeria and the kind of 
state she was creating. This moralistic idea in fact came to take precedence 
over facts, for higher orders of reality were appealed to in the ethically benef- 
icent mission civilisatrice, yet the reception of the idea’s truth was hardly as 
universal as its advocates might have hoped, in either France or Algeria. 

This chapter begins with a consideration of the milieu of health in Algeria 
which the French confronted on their arrival, before moving on to look at 
the construction of the idea of medical imperialism in much more detail, 
and then the practice to which the idea of medicine was put in the first 
four decades of the colony, supplementing existing literatures with the 
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consideration of new sources from the nineteenth century. It is important 
that we keep the words of Khodja in mind, for I shall rely on some of his 
basic claims as a means of describing the idea of medical imperialism, most 
especially where we are bereft of Algerians’s commentaries on the manner 
in which their conquerors sought to medicalise their society. 


2.2 The picture of health in Algeria 


Our early sources, which are almost uniformly Ottoman or French, would 
seem to suggest that the medical world of Algiers in 1830 was much impov- 
erished as compared with its glory days in the early medieval ‘golden age of 
Islamic science’. As Villot remarked, with specific regard to medicine, ‘How 
far we are from the days of the Arabs of Cordoba!’!” It was, of course, in the 
strategic interests of both colonial powers to stress such a narrative of 
decline - in which a redemptive role could be played by an imperial 
occupier - and one might indeed argue that the French project of medical 
imperialism was in some ways modelled on its Ottoman antecedent. Both 
sought to express ideas of medicine as moral justifications for the healing of 
a sick culture. We will go on to look more closely at this mélange of medi- 
cine, history and morality which underpinned the political and military 
realities of invasion and occupation. 

Saidouni’s recent study of health in Ottoman Algeria, which is based 
primarily on French and other European sources, presents a relentlessly 
negative picture of the health of the Algerian colony at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. This is somewhat 
frustrating, for although the unanimity of his sources seems convincing, 
it is evident that these texts were predisposed to describe an uncontextu- 
alised picture of misery and degradation which included no comparative 
reference to the health of European societies or the complexities and 
details of local practices of healthcare in Algeria (or, rather, that thin 
coastal littoral which constituted ‘Algeria’ at this moment). A more inter- 
esting aspect of Saidouni’s work is the fact that he connects the political 
environment of Algeria, and relations between subjects and their masters, 
with the poor management of public health by the somewhat disconnected 
Ottomans. 

This was especially evident in the instances of plague which struck Algiers 
in this period, with 16,000 dying in the epidemic of 1784-88, 12,000 in the 
period 1793-1804 and 13,330 fatalities between 21 June and September 
1818. The plague diary of L.P. Vicherat estimated that the population of 
Algiers, which had stood at 85,000 in 1785, fell to around 50,000 by the end 
of the eighteenth century. Poor management of the movement of trade in 
and out of Algiers, including the medical management of pilgrimages, and 
a lack of public health planning and quarantines, undoubtedly deepened 
the impact of these plagues, though we ought to note that plagues remained 
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common throughout the nineteenth century and that, in spite of the 
supposedly coherent structures of the French medical state, Algiers was still 
devastated by plagues in the 1920s. 

Saidouni also asserts that ‘in terms of medical knowledge, it is probable 
that most of the population were unaware of basic principles of hygiene. 
Rats and parasites were not viewed as vectors of disease transmission, and 
people relied on rudimentary cures such as garlic and onions.’ Nevertheless, 
Rehbinder, a German visitor to Algiers at the end of the eighteenth century, 
did comment upon ‘the pharmacy of Algiers which contained an impressive 
array of pots, glasses and containers, full of a heterogeneous collection of 
ingredients’.’° Thinking ahead to the large numbers of French ethnographic 
works of the nineteenth century which uncovered similar evidence of mas- 
sive pharmacopoeia, along with knowledge of complex surgical techniques, 
such as trepanation, amongst remote tribal groups in Algeria, one is tempted 
to disallow much of Saidouni’s argument. 

While it certainly seems true that the health of Algiers and the major 
coastal cities was consistently poor on account of the Ottomans’ inefficient 
management of public health, it does not necessarily follow from this that 
medical knowledge was universally poor in Algeria. It suited the Ottomans, 
as it would suit the French, to infantilise the Algerian population in this 
way, but there is as much evidence to suggest that complex ideas of health, 
which were appropriate to and drew from places where people had lived for 
centuries, were as common as a narrow reliance on garlic and onions. In 
fact, sources such as the writing of Hamdan Khodja reveal that while there 
were parts of what would become Algeria in which certain fevers were 
endemic, such as the Mitidja, locals had adapted their patterns of settlement 
and production in such places. Although the Ottomans and French viewed 
such areas as dangerous and in need of public health works, it is evident that 
locals were not, as the French thought, climatically adapted to local dis- 
eases, but made safe through their own systems of public health.” What 
certainly is clear in reading Saidouni is how very different the situations of 
health were in the different geographic zones of Algeria — coastal littoral, 
mountains, plain, desert - and how separate the lives of the peoples of these 
areas tended to be from one another. It seems quite conceivable, as we shall 
see, that the French project of making a unified nation state from such dis- 
parate regions would have a number of negative consequences for the health 
of the inhabitants of these areas. 

It is unfortunate that we know rather more about the twelfth-century 
theorisation and practice of ‘Islamic medicine’ than we do about that sub- 
ject in the nineteenth century. Since this book looks at the medicalisation 
of the Algerian colony in the form of sets of ethical conversations between 
French and Algerian groups, it will be of value to set out some of the princi- 
ples of so-called ‘classical Islamic medicine’ before moving onto what we 
know of its existence in Algeria in 1830. 
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Five ideas can be regarded as underpinning classical Islamic medicine, the 
first of which was a stress on geography and ‘the importance of ecological 
conditions to health’.!8 Ullmann notes that this was ‘recognised well beyond 
the medical profession in medieval Muslim society’, and we will see that his 
legacy of the classical period was deeply entrenched in much of nineteenth- 
century Algeria. Indeed, we might posit that there existed a fundamental 
divide between the Islamic management of sickness which stressed the rela- 
tionship between ecology, locality and health, and those European notions 
which became emergent in the colony where emphasis was placed on the 
engagement between medical professionals and individual patients. 

Second, there was the importance of ethics to Islamic doctors and patients. 
As Ullmann writes: 


Medieval Galenism retained the strong tradition of medical ethics, per- 
haps Galen’s most enduring legacy to modern medicine. Thus idealism 
was conveyed, particularly in the Hippocratic Oath, as well as in the Nomos 
and the spurious Testament of Hippocrates. Many Islamic authors recapitu- 
lated and discussed the Oath. The Hippocratic ethic is clearly reflected, 
for example, in Ibn Ridwan’s autobiography, where the seven qualities 
attributed to a doctor are a paraphrase of the Oath, and in his other works. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Nomos and the Testament. Moreover, 
the deontological works of the Islamic doctors emphasised the free treat- 
ment of poor patients. A concrete expression of professional charity to 
the poor was the hospital.’ 


The hospital, the third structuring feature, was of course an invention of 
Islamic medicine, and like much else in classical Islamic medicine, such as 
the revival of Galenic and Hippocratic traditions, it formed a part of chain 
of the transmission of scientific ideas, which began in Greece, and which 
saw the movement of Islamicised neo-classical works move to Europe in the 
late medieval period. 

With regard to my fourth feature — religion - we might note that most 
nineteenth-century French observers believed that the dominant feature of 
the Islamic view of health was its idea that disease was a punishment from 
God. Sickness therefore needed to be borne stoically, for the acceptance of 
punishment was of greater importance to Muslims than any search for 
cures. This reputed fatalistic attitude towards health was endlessly remarked 
upon, yet it was in fact completely unrepresentative of Islamic teachings on 
sickness and health. It was, after all, Prophet Mohammed who had encour- 
aged the development of science in Islamic societies, which had been a rad- 
ical proposition to make in seventh-century Arabia. Historically, many sub- 
sequent Islamic rulers saw themselves as having a duty to promote 
experimental science and medicine, for many of their subjects would view 
the quality of their rule through their promotion of science and culture as 
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expressions of religious faith. As Ullmann notes, ‘In comparison with 
medieval European medicine’, this scientific approach and ‘the promotion 
of Galenism helped to establish a nonmoralizing and non-condemnatory 
interpretation of diseases and their victims in Islamic society, such as 
lepers’,”° for ‘as an intellectual tradition ...Galenism sustained a rational and 
secular approach to the fundamental questions of health and illness’.”! In 
other words, the French picture of fatalism as an expression of irrational 
belief in Algeria was a complete misrepresentation of one of the dominant 
views on sickness in Arab-Islamic culture. The determination of French 
colonists to establish a rigid opposition between secular European medicine 
and faith-based Islamic healing was based on a fundamental misapprehen- 
sion of the existence of both secular, scientific and faith-based, popular 
forms of medicine in the Arab-Islamic canon, and of the traditional domi- 
nance and status of secular approaches in much of the Arab world. 

It is true that within some branches of Islam there were major objections 
to rationalism, as evinced in cults of saints, superstition and, in the case of 
al-Ghazali and some branches of Sufism, a rejection of the rationalistic sci- 
entific and medical tradition.” It is also the case that the strong, centralised 
regimes of the medieval caliphs, which acted as vigorous promoters of sci- 
ence, had waned by the modern period, and that localism probably tended 
to encourage superstition over rationalism, but the fact is that our sources 
were so predisposed to only describe superstition and to ignore rationalism 
that we do not know what blend of these approaches existed in Algeria. 
Clancy-Smith’s work on the veneration and funding of secular science in a 
religious community in the Algerian Sahara at the end of the nineteenth 
century suggests that we need to acquire a much more detailed knowledge 
of this subject across the modern period.” 

Fifth, we may note that within Islamic medicine, as was the case in phi- 
losophy and so many other areas of life, there was an instinctive openness 
to the traditions of other faiths and places which Islam encountered as it 
moved westwards and eastwards. In medical terms, this expressed itself 
both in the adaptation of ideas from Greek, Roman, Hindu and Semitic tra- 
ditions and also in the status held by, for example, Jewish, Christian and 
Zoroastrian doctors in the medieval Islamic world. Muslim scholars and rul- 
ers were well aware of the advantages that could accrue to their societies 
from the relative lateness of their Prophet’s revelation, which goes some way 
to explaining the instinctive scientific openness and the effective modes of 
rapid transmission of ideas which existed across the Islamic world. Finally, 
we ought to mention the division of classical Islamic medicine into a number 
of well-defined fields, which included pharmacology, anatomy, dietology, 
surgery and so-called Prophetic medicine. It was this last field - which 
involved the recitation of verses of the Qur’an, the use of holy amulets and 
so on — which was invariably stressed by French doctors at the expense of 
other medical spheres. 
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The question remains as to which aspects of this Islamic medical culture 
remained in early nineteenth-century Algeria. Saidouni is sure that such 
traditions had disappeared, writing that ‘Arab medicine from the preceding 
centuries had been almost entirely forgotten, with the exception of works 
by Mohammed Ben Ahmed Ech-Charif-El-Djazairi, Abderrezak Ben 
Hamadouch, Mohammed Abou Ras En-Nasseri, Mohammed ben Rajab 
El-Djazaïri and Hamdan Khodja.’”** He also contends that there was a gap 
between country people’s reliance on the toubibs or healers and the urban 
rich who consulted European doctors, which we see echoed in the French 
doctor Marty’s later remark that ‘While those who truly deserve the title 
“doctor” do not exist in Muslim countries, there are a prodigious number of 
individuals working as healers.’ Jean Temporal, a French doctor stationed 
in Bone in 1841-42, who was a rare Arabic speaker, stressed the great differ- 
ence between medicine based on the scientific method and medicine based 
on superstition, and claimed to have had a patient who had revealed to him 
that ‘today the Arabs have a much diminished knowledge of cures as com- 
pared with the days when men were better and favoured by God’.26 This 
latter claim is of interest for its encapsulation of the three central tropes of 
the French account of Islamic medical practices in Algeria: that it had 
declined from its medieval peak, that healing was seen as a judgement from 
God and that an essential qualitative difference existed between European 
medicine and Arab healing. 

While such views became commonplaces, and served as one of the justi- 
fications of the idea of French medical imperialism, we do find some excep- 
tions to the unanimity of their negative portrayal of Algerian medicine. 
One writer whose work reveals an uncertainty as to whether there was a 
strict dichotomy between Algerian and French forms of medicine (which in 
fact replayed a pre-existing debate within France about scientific medicine 
and empirics’ healing, between reason and superstition) was Capitaine 
Rozet, a soldier and engineer who described himself as ‘attached to the 
Army of Africa as an Engineer-Geographer, Member of the Society of Natural 
History and of the Geological Society of France’. In the main, his three- 
volume 1833 work A Voyage around the Regence of Algiers with a Description of 
the Land Occupied by the French Army in Africa offers a negative portrayal of 
local medicine: Algerians are criticised for their belief that plague was a 
punishment from God and the lack of quarantining of people and ports,” 
for their faith in the power of divines and the healing properties of the 
tombs of marabouts,? and the racial hierarchy of medical provision which 
existed, with the poor health of the Arabs, Berbers and Jews, and the better 
condition of the Turks and Moors (a stratification soon to be replicated by 
the French).?? 

Yet, almost in spite of himself, Rozet was forced to admit that he saw signs 
of what might be described as an indigenous medical culture. He noted that 
Algerians were aware of the palliative effects of certain plants,” he found a 
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Moorish pharmacy in Algiers, though he chose not to enter therein,?! he 
observed that barbers and ‘some other people’ would bandage wounds and 
perform minor surgery (though he claimed they were more likely to kill 
than to heal),°? and he found a hospital at the Bab-el-Oued gate (noting 
their lack of skill in dealing with fractures and their tendency to amputate).°° 
So although Rozet was critical of the practices of such medical outlets, which 
was understandable since his point of comparison was with the very best of 
Parisian medicine, he does reveal that when he talks elsewhere about there 
being an absence of a local medical scene, he was really talking about the 
fact that he met only two resident European doctors in Algiers, and that he 
was not referring to the varied and vibrant medical culture he chanced on 
whilst strolling around the town. 

There is also something of an irony in Rozet’s text for while he castigates 
Algerians for their contrivance of links between morality and health, he 
blames the high mortality rates suffered by the French army (10 per cent of 
troops were lost in two months, with 50 men dying each day between July 
and August 1830)* entirely on ‘the intemperance of soldiers’. He noted that 
while the army had been given excellent medical advice before arriving in 
Algeria (we may question this assertion), soldiers who were brought down 
by typhus, dysentery and other gastro-intestinal diseases, died because of 
their drinking. Rozet himself proudly staved off such disease by drinking 
either a glass of sugared wine a day or four or five strong coffees.% He hap- 
pened to note that officers suffered much less from disease than ordinary 
soldiers, but he attributed this to their greater moral bearing and their com- 
prehension of the link between good living and disease, as compared with 
their dissolute men. In making such claims Rozet therefore inadvertently 
reveals a commonalty between the two medical systems which he suggested 
were so different, as well as his reliance on a sociological interpretation of 
health whose stress on class was familiar from the France of his time. 

Much further along a scale of acknowledgment of the virtues of Algerian 
medicine were those few French doctors who saw that their own medical 
understanding could be deepened through the Algerian encounter. These 
included Lucien Leclerc, whose 1876 prosopography of Arab medicine was 
not only a major work in itself but also a potent critique of the poor state of 
knowledge and lack of skills in Arabic which had dogged earlier works on 
Arab medicine by figures such as Amoreux, Cuvier, Pouchet, Sédillot, Freind 
and Sprengel.*° Of equal interest was J.A. Battandier, professor of medicine in 
Algiers in the 1880s, who argued that Algerian herbalism should have become 
better known to the French and could have been exploited by them, for its 
curative prowess and its economic value. Battandier went on to say that: 


We should not judge the current medicine of the Arabs on the basis of the 
books of their forebears. Such writers essentially re-edited the Greek 
medicine of Discorides; admittedly with some important innovations, 
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though many of the drugs they cited as proof of their erudition were not 
truly known to them. By contrast, their practical medicine (‘thérapeu- 
tique populaire’) is of colossal scope, with great variety across regions, 
and is almost unknown to us.°” 


Battandier’s sadness that the French had not gained access to this store of 
knowledge by the 1880s reflected a central reality of the medical situation 
of Algeria which had been completely unrecognised by French writers of the 
1830s and 1840s: namely that a complex local medical culture existed, but 
that the French could not see it because they did not imagine that it existed, 
nor did they have the linguistic skills needed to apprehend its existence. It 
is thus understandable both why the idea of medical imperialism came to be 
one of the dominant motifs of the colony and why we often find local resist- 
ance to French medicine and an understanding of its imperial purpose. 

Much more prevalent than Battandier’s openness to the possibility that 
there existed an Algerian medicine, was Grenouilleau’s view that in 1830 
‘Every aspect of medicine awaited its creation in this country.’® Grenouilleau 
saw no evidence of ‘a culture of hospitals’ and specifically disallowed 
‘those rare asyla, known as “maristans”, which one found attached to 
mosques, in which elderly who were sick or mad died in horrible condi- 
tions”. Grenouilleau displayed an unwillingness to acknowledge the pos- 
sibility of the existence of other systems of health akin to that of Rozet, 
revealing the manner in which an idea of medical imperialism which 
believed itself to be founded on the absence of medical culture was more 
truly established on incomprehension. 

Similarly, varied sets of views regarding Algerians and their history could 
be found in contemporary literatures, with doctors playing a leading role in 
developing conceptions of time in the Maghreb which helped to generate 
a powerful and complex combination of ideas about medicine, morality 
and history. At one extreme, an extremely positive characterisation of 
Algerian history was presented by Ledentu in his work of 1845, The Secret of 
Administrative Science: To Know Those Whom One Governs. He told his readers 
that ‘you should not imagine that the inhabitants of this country deserve 
their bad reputation’, allowing that ‘while it was true that their habits, 
morals, arts and sciences’ were different to those of the French, his readers 
should not forget that ‘their ancestors were the masters of our forefathers’, 
and that ‘Without the Arabs, Europe would have remained in a state of the 
basest ignorance.” 

A representation of ‘the Arab’ much closer in spirit to that of Grenouilleau 
above was expressed by his medical colleague Trapani, who was one of the 
first doctors to publish work on Algeria. In contrast to Ledentu’s admonition 
of attendance to difference, Trapani asserted that ‘The Arabs of today have 
no connection with the ancient history of the country... the majority of this 
degenerate population live in complete ignorance of their religion. While 
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it seemed that the French could not therefore decide whether Algerians were 
religious fanatics or irreligious decadents, it was the former view which pre- 
vailed, in part as a means of explaining the sustained level of hostility 
towards the French, and in part because Trapani’s claim clearly had no 
evidential basis. 

Like many French writers, Trapani relied heavily on metaphors of health 
and cleanliness in his moral-historical justification of colonialism, alleging 
that ‘the dirtiness of the place was so great that one could barely see the 
traces of her former greatness’, and it was therefore incumbent upon the 
French to introduce an empire of cleansing and healing to revive the 
ancient spirits of Algeria.* The dirtiness of Algerian society, as read from 
the text of the city of Algiers, was also evinced in the early French obses- 
sion with prostitution in the city. This took the form of the undertaking of 
detailed censuses of the racial identities of prostitutes, the moral condem- 
nation of their practices and the rapid regulation of their services. Such a 
set of views was made plain in Dr A. Bertherand’s article on prostitution in 
Algeria in 1856, for while the essay was actually a part of a global survey of 
prostitution, Bertherand was determined to prove that there were reasons 
as to why prostitution was particularly inimical to Algerian society. He 
wrote that: 


The Algerian woman’s relaxed morals and orientation towards prostitu- 
tion were caused by the fact that the Qur’an encouraged the submissive- 
ness of women, the hatred of women in Islam, the fact that they were 
encouraged to be lazy and servile, the ease of divorce, the promiscuity of 
slaves, the existence of polygamy, and the hot and exciting Algerian 
climate....The woman of the Orient, more depraved than lascivious, 
therefore naturally gave up her body for sale.# 


Dirt, lax morals and confusion needed to be combated somehow, and, 
like many authors, Trapani seemed convinced that the answers to many of 
these problems lay in France’s revival of the spirits of ancient Algeria, 
when she had been a part of the Roman empire, and therefore Latin and 
Christian in sensibility. France, according to Trapani, should ‘rejoice that 
she had been chosen by Providence’ to accomplish such ends, for her war 
in Algeria ‘would go down in the annals of the history of the world’.# In 
the invocation of providence here we again see the unthinking invocation 
of precisely the form of primitivism identified in Algerians, and, like most 
of the tropes associated with the project of medical imperialism, it was 
much repeated. Thus, we find another doctor, Eugène Bodichon, declaim- 
ing in 1851 that ‘Providence has called us to Africa in order to regenerate 
this country through moralising and unification. Our mandate is there- 
fore to destroy all local laws and customs which stand in the way of this 
project.’ 
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Such themes also relate to the broader regional context set out in 
Bourget’s work in the history of science on the ‘invention of the 
Mediterranean’ in French colonial expeditions to Egypt, Algeria and 
Morée. Looking at the writings of doctors and anthropologists on those 
missions, she writes that ‘far from being struck by similarities between 
the two shores of the Mediterranean, doctors who accompanied French 
armies saw only differences, underlined by their helplessness in the face 
of fevers and local illnesses which could not be accounted for in their own 
taxonomies.”¢ Such observations formed one part of a more complex nar- 
rative, for just as present difference was stressed, this was contrasted with 
the idea of acommon Mediterranean past, and the potential for colonial- 
ism to create a common Mediterranean future. In this manner, France 
would be able to reconnect that which had become detached from the 
central body, and it is not surprising that medicine and medical meta- 
phors played such an important place in the story of the sewing together 
of the body of Mediterranean culture. Nor should we ignore the place 
which the history of religion evidently had in this story-making, for 
Christianity was obviously identified as a unifying, civilisational force, 
whilst Islam was cast as a degenerative influence which had divided 
Mediterranean society. 

Such an argument fed into Pirenne’s later thesis on European economic 
history and its collapse in the post-Roman period, when, in his words, the 
Mediterranean became a ‘Muslim lake’, thus breaking down the culture of 
trade which had been encouraged by the Romans. Like Pirenne’s thesis, 
the nineteenth-century account of Mediterranean historical decline was 
founded on a profound ignorance of the history of the Islamic world, best 
seen in its stress on the united character of European thought and the 
divided nature of southern Mediterranean intellectual history. We might 
in fact argue that the reverse was just as accurate a description of things 
in the 1830s. The Islamic world, after all, had remained a stable cultural 
zone of colossal size for more than a millennium by this point, and while 
its political shape and forms were subject to rapid change, there were sig- 
nificant intellectual and scientific commonalties in the eastern and 
western Mediterranean, just as there were between the Levant and India. 
European thought, on the other hand, and French thought in particular, 
was riven by a central division between religious and secular modes 
of thinking, based upon the slow seeping of the consequences of 
enlightenment thought into European societies. This was evinced in 
places like Algeria in the opposed views of those who believed that the 
revival of Mediterranean culture would take place through a Christian 
mission and those who believed that the apex of European culture which 
France represented was typified by the secularism of her imperial mis- 
sion. What was to happen in Algeria was that ultimately no decision was 
to be taken as to which of these routes was in fact better or more practical, 
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leading to a series of important political and ideological conflicts within 
colonial society. 

It was clearly not the relationship between such narratives and the 
realities of things which ultimately mattered, for their force did not depend 
upon a basis in facts. Bourget observes that the construction of the 
Mediterranean and France’s political ambitions in the region were two 
things which fed into each other,“ neatly observing in French that ‘Dans 
la définition d’une aire méditerranéenne l’histoire aussi est un enjeu — ‘In 
defining Mediterraneanness, history was very much at stake.’ What is more, 
the power of this narrative was such that its opposition to facts made no 
difference to the length of its prevalence on both sides of the 
Mediterranean. 

The genre of ‘instant histories’ which emerged in the 1840s asserted that 
the first decades of colonial conquest should be placed in a broader con- 
text, which tended to set the vicissitudes of the present not against a back- 
drop of past centuries but aside a vision of what Algeria was surely becom- 
ing at that time. As the anonymous author of the 1845 work Les Princes en 
Afrique wrote, ‘for the past fifteen years Algeria has been unique for the 
interest it has afforded contemporary history’? This history was most 
definitely a form of literary performance, for she ‘offered the most charm- 
ing and dramatic of spectacles’.°° Its staging saw a confrontation between 
two great themes of history: war, with its grandeur of destruction and 
nobility, and ‘civilisation’ which was the balm which soothed the horrors 
of war.>! It was an acknowledged certainty for this author that ‘Algerian 
civilisation would come to be seen by the world as one of the great achieve- 
ments of France in the nineteenth century.” This ‘beautiful page in her 
history’ was being writ large all around, and what is important to see is 
how pervasive, convincing and powerful were such notions of the amelio- 
rative power of historical change which was actually contained in the 
present by a providential nation that had access to a mastery of time and 
balming civilisational tools. 

We are dealing here with a profoundly irrational set of beliefs which 
described themselves as being the logical outcomes of an enlightenment 
experience and which together cohered to form the rationale for the subju- 
gation of the Algerian people and the creation of systems of governance 
which were expressive not of practical goals which related to the needs of 
the moment, but to the coming into being of an assured future. It is for this 
reason that I am insistent that we see early French colonial writing on 
Algeria as a form of articulation of a dream, for it is a conceit of the dream 
that we gain access to new understandings of time, a mastery of its sub- 
stance. We now need to track the medical dreams of writers who claimed 
that they were able to sow the seeds which would generate an inevitable 
civilisational, historical harvest in Algeria. 
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2.3 The idea of medical imperialism 


Writing in 1849, the French writer and resident of Philippeville, Madame 
Prus contrasted the realities of life in the colony with the views of 
metropolitan enthusiasts for Algeria: 


The Military authorities, living on the spot, and acquainted with the 
real facts of the case, plainly declare ‘These gentlemen are visionary 
enthusiasts, utopian dreamers. On the strength of their vivid imagina- 
tion, but at the expense of government, they send out thousands of 
unfortunate adventurers whose sole fate is to perish in misery on this 
African soil. In vain do they hope to carry out their theory of African 
colonisation.*? 


The army in Africa were not as immune to visions and dreams as Prus 
here supposes, yet I find there to be something quite revelatory about the 
manner in which she identifies the centrality of ideas, rhetoric and theory 
to the Algerian enterprise. The limitations of visions and utopian thought as 
the bases of politics were quite clear to the army, but they could not be 
ignored, for as Prus observes, from moments of ‘vivid imagination’ came 
strategies and actions which were to shape the colony. 

When we are studying nineteenth-century Algeria, therefore, we are inter- 
ested in ideas about the colony not simply in and of themselves, but for the 
manner in which notions which may now seem to us quite fantastical served 
as the bases of forms of governance, even if, like contemporary critics of 
such ideas, we can see the great limitations of such fancies serving as a 
means of forming a new country. Politics in Algeria was partly a case of the 
development of competing positions based on what Prus called ‘the real 
facts of the case’, but quite often it emerged from contests between ‘facts’ 
and ideas, or between the visions of rival dreamers. 

Here I set out the character of forms of French medical imperialism in 
Algeria, assessing how such ideas formed a body of thought which had a 
profound impact on the formulation of policies and on the lives of Algerians. 
I am centrally concerned with the development of a distinct culture in the 
1830s and 1840s, the mores of which would have a deeper significance 
through Algerian history for they were formative of the colonial state. I tend 
to think that there has traditionally been an underestimation of the signifi- 
cance of such early fantasies in the manner in which French Algeria was 
structured. Explaining the configuration of the colony will also involve 
looking at the way in which imperial forms of medicine had developed in 
the metropole at this time, and how such things impacted on Algeria, as 
well as assessing the role which concepts of health played in the formula- 
tion of broader ideas of Algeria and what she could be. 
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Medicine offered a powerful lens through which to view the early colony, 
not least because Algeria was an extremely dangerous environment for 
French soldiers and the early settlers. Medicine could facilitate an enterprise 
which stretched the capacity of the modern state and to some extent the 
power of medicine became fetishised or even sanctified in the manner in 
which it served as a means of preserving life. If France was to retain an 
Algerian colony there also remained the issue of how this could be justified, 
within French politics, to the French people, to the inhabitants of Algeria 
and to the wider world. The stock answer to this question, which we read of 
in virtually every French newspaper, book, pamphlet and letter written on 
the subject of Algeria in the 1830s and 1840s, was that it was France’s duty 
and destiny to bring ‘civilisation et progrès’ to Algeria.°* This moral claim 
was in part a means of moving on from the rather fantastic origins of the 
French presence in Algeria - when the French consul had supposedly been 
gravely insulted by being cuffed around the face by the local Ottoman ruler, 
Dey Hussein - and the fact that Algeria had been acquired in the last days of 
the rule of Charles X. 

In practice, there were a fairly limited number of ways of France to prove 
that she was the agent of ‘civilisation et progrés’, and for very many reasons 
medicine came to inhabit the role of chief proof of such virtues. While 
fields such as education, law and artistic culture would be called upon in 
Algeria as proof of examples of France’s beneficent intentions, a problem lay 
in the length of time which it took to implement them as new systems of 
life. While it might take years to send an Algerian child through a French 
education system (in fact only a tiny number of Algerians were educated in 
French schools in the nineteenth century), hospitals could be established 
quickly and, in theory, locals could be rapidly healed by doctors possessed 
of techniques and drugs which were unknown in the Maghreb. This would 
act as a quick proof both of France’s good intentions and the greater sophis- 
tication of the culture from which the French came (there was little sense of 
the manner in which the French and Algerians actually came from medical 
traditions which were deeply connected, and that modern French allopathic 
medicine had roots in the Arab world). As Turin remarks, ‘The power of 
healing induced servitude’, and her study also shows that the personal zeal 
and conviction of doctors was seen to be of great value in communicating 
the use of medicine as a means of conveying the imperial message. 

There was a double benefit in such medical propagandising for the fact 
was that the invading army would need to take doctors with it anyhow, so 
doctors quickly attained an important role in terms of acting as a point of 
mediation between the French and Algerians. This was a role which doctors 
were not to relinquish in Algeria, for we shall see that medical professionals 
were amongst the most important contributors to debates on the colony in 
France and in Algeria itself, in most cases taking great pride in their status 
as the vectors of imperialism; as agents of civilisation and progress. 
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In the 1830s and 1840s it was not just doctors who were keen to describe 
a project of medical imperialism, but also politicians, soldiers, administrators, 
human scientists, writers and artists. Part of the confused nature of the 
medical systems which were established in Algeria originated from the fact 
that these different interest groups sometimes had very different ideas of 
the capabilities of medicine and the best uses to which it should be put. We 
might also note here that the professional categories listed above were hardly 
rigid, for it was typical of nineteenth-century French culture that the Algerian 
colony should have thrown up so many figures whose amateur and profes- 
sional capabilities fused, so that they were doctor-geographers, bureaucrat- 
historians-of-medicine or artist-geologist-epidemiologists. These hybrid 
savants were responsible for many of the official reports, scientific commis- 
sions, journalism, pamphleteering and books of the 1830s and 1840s which 
tried to resolve ‘the Algerian question’. 

Typical of such a group was the doctor Jean-Christian Boudin (1806-67), 
who was also an anthropologist, Paul Broca (1824-80, a surgeon and anthro- 
pologist), Melchior Joseph Eugène Daumas (1803-71, a soldier and geogra- 
pher) and Baron Jean-Baptiste Georges Marie Bory de Saint-Vincent (1778- 
1846), who wrote L'Homme: Essai zoologique sur le genre humain, announcing 
that ‘the march of science would progress under the aegis of war’. As the 
anthropologist Quatrefages announced in 1867, ‘The scholar walked along- 
side the soldier, and the alliance had been fruitful, as was well known. In 
Algiers the example set by the Scientific Commission produced sedulous 
followers from the ranks of the Army.’ The conquest of Algeria was very 
much a corporate enterprise, therefore, between the army and the nascent 
human sciences, with, as Lorcin observes, each side (when they were not 
indeed the same person) approving of the other’s researches.‘8 In this sense, 
medicine was not simply a tool of imperialism, deployed by soldiers and 
politicians, but very much a goal and a driving force in the imperial project, 
as is very clear from the memoirs, letters and articles of French doctors. 

The compulsion to represent Algeria, the excess of description, for domes- 
tic audiences, was not of course restricted to medicine and the human sci- 
ences. As Said observed the size and scope of the Algerian enterprise was of 
colossal importance in, ‘defining nineteenth-century French consciousness 
of a vast territorial overseas empire’. Before that, as he puts it, ‘France had no 
India... It had no vast colonial possession in which to roam freely as sole 
coloniser, and make contact with a long-established alien culture.’*? The 
absence of Algerian subjectivity which we find in Orientalist medical litera- 
tures is equally apparent in the accounts of Algerian society which were 
dispatched back home in the nineteenth century, as was any real under- 
standing of either the practise of Islam or the complexity of its history. 

Looking at the art of early colonial painters such as Antoine Joinville, 
Vincent Ziem, Ferdinand Duboc, Etienne Raffort, Jean-Charles Langlois and 
Etienne Martin, it is remarkable how many of them fix on a sense of perspective 
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located in the middle-ground, close enough to display a fascination with 
their themes of mosques, tribal warriors, the bay of Algiers, ‘les secrets de la 
casbah’, ‘luxe, calme et volupté’ and the desert, but not so close that they or 
their viewers might have to personally engage with their subjects. By con- 
trast, twentieth-century French colonial art, as practised by figures such as 
Pierre Frailong, Armand Assus and Léon Cauvy, some of whom were born in 
Algeria, displayed a much greater interest in portraiture and other genres of 
the personal encounter. 

Art historians’ accounts of such work serve as a useful analogy to the 
study of medicine. Cherry notes the colossal desire to paint and sketch 
Algeria even amongst tourists who had previously shown no inclination to 
paint before going there, citing an English ‘handbook on “artistic travel” 
which claimed that Algeria held “everything that an artist could desire” ’.° 
Mitchell’s description of the relationship between landscape painting 
and imperialism might just as easily be applied to medical texts, for he 
argued: 


That the ‘medium’ of landscape, though inextricable from imperialism, 
‘does not usually declare its relation to imperialism in any direct way’, 
representing instead something like the ‘dreamwork’ of imperialism and 
disclosing both ‘utopian fantasies of the perfected imperial prospect and 
fractured images of unresolved ambivalence and unsurpassed resistance’. 


While it is true that medical texts often declared a much more open affil- 
iation with the imperial project, I believe that they certainly shared the 
capacity of artworks to contain within themselves both the fantastic, dream- 
like character of the idea of Algeria, and an understanding of the tensions 
which existed in a scheme whereby a dream world was to be made in prac- 
tice through medicine. 

Cherry suggests ‘that landscape painting attempted a violent enclosing of 
land within the frameworks of western aesthetics and visual conventions’ 
and while we might say the same of medicine, I think it is also worth noting 
that both medicine and art were characterised by an air of innocence.” 
What I mean by this is that whereas the actions of soldiers and politicians, 
and even educators, were understood to possess a certain moral ambiguity, 
as seen in the need to justify acts such as conquest and pedagogic imperial- 
ism, art and medicine needed no such rationalising in the eyes of either 
their practitioners or their publics. They were viewed as being, at the very 
least, morally neutral, but much more likely to be seen to be edifying, in the 
case of art, or beneficent, in the case of medicine, and as such they are of 
especial interest to us today for in a sense the ethical gap which lies between 
their conceptualisation and their practice (or the social consequences which 
they induced) is greater than that found in the work of soldiers and admin- 
istrators. What indeed, from a nineteenth-century perspective, could the 
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social consequences of art or the idea of medicine be said to be? Did such 
things exist? 

The narrative of medical imperialism began to be constructed from the 
inception of the colony. While the pacification of the coastal littoral and the 
reduction in the horrifically high mortality rates amongst the army were 
immediate strategic goals, they were invariably connected to grander expres- 
sions of the idea of medical imperialism, as we see in the Adolphe Salva’s 
1832 doctoral thesis for the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier, in which he 
discoursed on the role that doctors needed to play in ensuring the possibil- 
ity of a project of enlightenment through medicine in Algeria: 

Who is the man who could be indifferent to the fact that this country has 
a destiny as a home of enlightenment which will shine across a section of 
the world? Can doctors remain distant, whilst the inherent sicknesses of the 
place threaten to halt the march of civilisation even more than ignorance 
and barbarism could prevent its destiny?® 

It was also the case that at this time the army perceived the benefits which 
could accrue to themselves if a moral conquest was sanctioned alongside 
their military endeavours. In May 1836, the minister of war sent a note to 
General Clauzel, governor of Algeria, arguing that a field hospital for Arabs 
should be established at Boufarik: 


In my opinion the establishment of a field hospital especially for the 
Arabs would be one of the most productive means by which the French 
authorities could gain influence over the local population; it would cre- 
ate closer relations between them and us, while it would also spread 
amongst them the spirit and the benefits of civilisation and slowly dissi- 
pate their objections and antipathy.“* 


It is of significance to our broader story that it was the army which so 
vigorously advocated the establishment of the Boufarik hospital, and which 
set about defining the practical gains which could come to both France and 
her military representatives through such ventures. As the general, Comte 
de la Rüe said in 1836, ‘You can do much more for the Arabs with medicine 
and marabouts than you ever could with cannons and guns. One hun- 
dred seventy-six surgeons arrived with the army of conquest and in the 
1830s one of their chief goals was the establishment of civilian hospitals run 
by military doctors, nine of which were established by 1840; as Lorcin 
remarks, ‘This ability to penetrate into restricted areas [in terms of the lives 
of locals and through home visits] made physicians valuable scouts in the 
early decades of occupation.’ 

The story of the Arab field hospital at Boufarik is also instructive for its 
quick demise was emblematic of the many tensions which existed in the 
field of colonial medicine. While, as we have seen, the ministry of war 
was a strong supporter of the idea of such a hospital when it was established 
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in 1835, it was actually financed through subscriptions from French 
notables, including both the king and the queen.‘ Yet by 1836 govern- 
ment support for the project was waning in the face of hostility amongst 
military doctors to this institution which was seen as a challenge to 
their local hegemony. The hospital closed in 1836 and was reopened in 
1837 under military control; while it had succeeded in implanting the 
idea of civilising indigenous hospitals, it had also revealed the desire of 
the military to maintain a monopoly on both healthcare and relations 
with locals.% 

Many of these ideas can be found in a tract written by the Maréchal-de- 
camp B. Létang in 1840 on The Means by Which French Domination Will be 
Assured in Algeria, which I think demonstrates the manner in which a whole 
cluster of tropes, metaphors, assertions and intimations could coalesce into 
an idea of medical imperialism which enjoyed almost unanimous support 
amongst imperial interest groups in French Algeria. This is worth mention- 
ing because medical imperialism was rare in this respect since, as I have 
suggested, most aspects of French policy in Algeria were subject to deep 
contestation in France and within the colony. 

Létang saw colonial doctors as ‘serving both humanity with their science 
and also our own interests, for the Arabs would accord them the respect 
which they were predisposed to give to professional healers’. ‘While the 
influence of these new missionaries was initially to be restricted to local 
tribes’, according to Létang, ‘soon their mission would be extended and 
once the ignorant Arabs heard that some of their numbers had been cured, 
they would conceive of this as a miracle, and flock to our doctors.’”° This is 
an especially blunt account of one of the other central conceits of French 
medical imperialism, which was its certainty that the lack of medical knowl- 
edge amongst locals was total and that medical cures were always associated 
with religion and the miraculous, thus making especial sense for France to 
conceive of doctors as missionaries. As we have seen, such ideas were mis- 
taken in both their assumption of a lack of a local medical culture and their 
insistence that medicine was bound to religion in the Arab-Islamic tradi- 
tion. Where medical imperialism was construed as a conversation with local 
culture, it was therefore stymied by the falseness of its picture of its 
interlocutor. 

The failure in these early decades of the French to answer what would 
come to be seen as ‘the Algerian problem’ - what was Algeria for? How 
should she be related to France? How could France civilise Algerians? — was 
revealed in the frustration displayed by writers in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury who made the point that a lack of success in resolving such problems 
had left France in a situation from which it now found it difficult to extri- 
cate itself (particularly, as we shall see, since some interest groups, such as 
the army and colons, had established deep roots in Algeria, which it might 
be argued greatly benefited from the failure to settle such basic problems). 
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As Jacques Kob wrote in his 1880 book Algeria: A Practical Solution towards a 
Step Forward, ‘The aim of these lines is to offer a solution to the Algerian 
problem, which is in danger of lasting another forty years, because of the 
fact that we have allowed an excess of theorizing to cloud the essentially 
practical nature of the work in hand.’7! 

Such sentiments are important to my argument because they show that in 
the nineteenth century there existed a debate within French writing on 
Algeria regarding the ‘excess of theorizing’ about the colony and the nega- 
tive impact that this had on the lives of those who lived there. That effect 
was evidently also felt by French taxpayers who footed part of the bill for a 
place which it had been believed would increase the wealth of the metropole. 
Kob’s ideas are also reflected in the title of Lieutenant-général Le Pays de 
Bourjolly’s 1846 work Considerations on Algeria, or Facts Opposed to Theories, 
in which he suggests that: 


Of all the questions of the day, that of Algeria remains both the most 
serious and the most interesting. It is of increasing importance for the fact 
that it affects our domestic politics, our foreign policy, the prestige of our 
army and our budget. Our possession of this African territory affects our 
national honour, and the lives and wealth of our subjects. Since the con- 
quest of Algeria, the two houses of parliament, newspaper columns, 
magazines, pamphlets and books have not been able to keep quiet on this 
subject. Self-appointed specialists, publicists and historians have taken up 
their pens in order to shed some light on the many faces of Algeria; aggran- 
dizing the question from its tiny beginnings to its now great status.”” 


A cultural industry had therefore built up to narrativise Algeria even 
before it had become a fixed and stable French territory. Le Pays de Bourjolly 
suggests that this fantasy of Algeria and what it could be was somewhat out 
of control in the 1830s and 1840s. We shall see later in this book that while 
the experience of fighting for more than four decades to secure control of 
Algeria led to some disillusionment and realism within the metropole, 
important aspects of the early fantasy of Algeria remained right through the 
colonial period (and indeed some remain today in both France and post- 
independence Algeria). 

The degree to which there was a dispute between fantasists and realists is 
seen in an exchange of letters in 1835 between the politicians Passy and 
Renault, in which Passy was opposed to the maintenance of the colony, 
whilst his interlocutor, Renault, interestingly tried to cast the pragmatic, 
budget-conscious Passy as a fantasist: 


You sir are the most redoubtable opponent of the Algerian colony, your 
antipathy towards Africa has been revealed on many occasions, and your 
post as the budget spokesman for the minister of war each year allows 
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you to prick the fantastic bubble [‘de rompre une lance contre ce fant6me’] 
of which your imagination is terrified.” 


Renault suggests that if only Passy had been able to allow his imagination 
to carry him away as had the other advocates of Algeria, then he would have 
been able to understand that its conquest was a romantic, poetic, moral 
pursuit that could not simply be judged or evaluated on pragmatic, logical, 
financial terms. 

What, therefore, I think we see in early writing on Algeria is the commo- 
nalty of a set of ideas about medicine, morals and history. While writing 
about medicine and health evidently had some connection to immediate 
issues pertaining to the protection of settlers and soldiers, such dangers can- 
not explain the great stress placed on questions of health in the generation 
of a very specific cultural expression of the rhetorical, and soon to be actu- 
alised, power of an idea of medical imperialism. 

We will go on to see that this system of morally beneficent welfare was 
deeply flawed in its application for a whole series of reasons — poor plan- 
ning, its racial basis, a lack of appetite for practical application, competing 
providers in medical markets and the like — but it is quite apparent that the 
importance of the idea of medical imperialism extended well beyond its 
notional applicability. This idea served as a form of proof that the conquest 
of Algeria was a beneficent act in support of global civilisational ideals, in 
which the Mediterranean would be healed and history reordered after 
millennia of disruption. 

The special role which medicine played in Algeria as compared with 
France’s more general historical aspirations to act to revive Mediterranean 
culture are revealed in Lepetit’s comparative study of French scientific 
expeditions, under the aegis of the colonial military, across the nine- 
teenth century. He notes that the scientific expeditionary force in Algeria 
had much less independence than had been the case in Egypt or Greece 
and that its leader, Bory de Saint-Vincent - whose slogan for the service 
was that it promoted ‘the advancement of science under the auspices of 
war’, found himself constrained by the restrictions on his team’s move- 
ment imposed by Bugeaud.” In addition, the ‘scorched earth’ tactics of 
Bugeaud greatly diminished the possibility of successful scientific investi- 
gation, in terms of what was destroyed and the hostility engendered 
amongst local populations. Bory de Saint-Vincent argued that while the 
expeditions in Egypt and Greece had been explained to locals as a part of 
the French desire to spread learning, and as aspects of wars of national 
liberation, in Algeria no such claims could be made, and instead the only 
hope of inserting his team into the countryside was through medicine, 
though he disparagingly noted that this led to ‘the global project of 
Enlightenment being boiled down to the application of a set of skilled 
techniques’.’> 
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Medicalisation was a dream and was itself a part of a broader civilisational, 
historical fantasy in which a brutal occupation would come to be seen more 
generally as a good and moral thing. In this sense, the idea of medical impe- 
rialism in the early decades after the conquest was a form of moral salve for 
forms of guilt which the occupation of Algeria generated. We will see why 
that guilt was so great in later chapters as we review themes such as massa- 
cres and mortality rates amongst Algerians, but it is of critical importance 
that we appreciate that the narrativization of Algerian society was a powerful 
form of world creation. A colony is a place where the world can be made 
anew and the process of actualising such renovation is bound to have pro- 
found effects on the lives of both settlers and indigenous peoples. 


2.4 The administration of sickness 


Lapeyssonie’s rather upbeat recent history of French colonial medicine had 
surprisingly little to say about Algeria’s place in this story, but his work is of 
interest to us for the manner in which it lays out a description of the admin- 
istrative structures which he believes were preconditions for successful colo- 
nial medical systems. He identifies what he calls the ‘three pillars of a wise 
organisational strategy’: ‘agreement in the conception of a plan, a united 
spirit in its implementation, and relentless perseverance.’ According to 
Lapeyssonie, ‘It is only in well-structured organisations, especially those in 
which participants have had a shared training, that these three principles 
can be put into place.’ 

It is perhaps unsurprising that Algeria features as a lacuna in Lapeyssonie’s 
work, for one might argue that in the nineteenth century we see none of his 
preconditions for medical colonial success in the colony. We have already 
seen that although the idea of medicine united a disparate set of forces in 
France and Algeria, there were major disagreements about what this should 
mean in practice, as there were with all other important questions about the 
future of the colony and the manner in which it should be governed. It does 
not seem an exaggeration to say that there was in fact no ‘plan’ in Algeria, 
or, at least, that the plan changed so often, that it could never be appealed 
to as a form of constant or organising reality around which other policies 
and ideas could cohere. 

In this section we shall see that right across the nineteenth century, 
Lapeyssonie’s ‘united spirit’ simply did not exist amongst those who sought 
to make colonial Algeria, and while divisions and lines of disagreement 
changed over time, it was always clear that fundamental divergences existed 
among military, civilian and metropolitan forces. One might contend that 
each of these groupings was possessed of ‘relentless perseverance’ but 
it would seem more accurate to say that, in the sphere of medicine, they 
obstinately championed their own visions of a medicalised state as a part 
of larger struggles amongst the colonial classes, rather than displaying 
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unremitting passion for ideas about health as the basis of their motives. It 
was also quite evident that at the level of administrative and medical train- 
ing, that colonial groupings did not share a common culture of ‘training’ 
for existing divisions and rivalries from the metropole were reflected in 
the very different means by which professionals were trained to work in 
the colony. 

Lapeyssonie went on to say that ‘The good management of administrative 
services is essential to the treatment of the sick; it is the most powerful 
auxiliary factor in the success of the practice of medicine, and in itself can 
serve to save the lives of many’,’”” which leads me to a set of questions regard- 
ing ethics and the administration of healthcare. Lapeyssonie is surely right 
that there exists a clear link between standards of care and the general 
health of a territory and the organisational efficiency of the services which 
are provided for those populations. What can we say, though, about the 
consequences for health of medical systems which were primarily charac- 
terised by forms of maladministration and competition? 

One of the striking features of the idea of medicine, and forms of its prac- 
tice which we will look at in this chapter, is how rarely patients, and most 
especially the Algerian sick, were figured in writing about the health of the 
country. Colossal amounts of time were devoted to the expression of abstract 
ideas and visions of how systems might theoretically be implemented, but 
the suffering of individuals or groups is almost completely absent from texts 
where we might expect such themes to figure largely. Algerians in fact only 
really appear as characters in literatures on medicine when they reject the 
beneficent offer of French healthcare, and doctors and administrators then 
take some time to explain why this was the case. 

From the earliest days of the Algerian colony, it was clear that its culture 
of governance was becoming structured in such a way that it did not fulfil 
Lapeyssonie’s preconditions for the effective administration of health. In 
1835 Baron Volland, one of the ‘délégué des colons d’Alger’ wrote that: 


When we admit that progress has not been as smooth as we would have 
liked, we need to admit that the administration must take some of the 
blame. When one thinks that in the short space of five years, military 
and administrative power has passed through six different sets of hands, 
should we be surprised that there is an absence of an administrative 
system, a complete lack of unity of action and vision?’® 


Twelve years later the same points could be made by Citati, an Italian 
judge who had gained French citizenship in Algeria in 1832, when he wrote 
that ‘The form of administration which has hitherto been applied to Algeria 
has been provisional, ever-changing and, because of these things, poor and 
harmful, rather than useful to the country. We speak of “administration” 
because there is an absence of “government”.’”? Such questioning led Citati 
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to return to the archetypal epistemic question of the 1830s: ‘What is Algeria 
for?’®° Yet in a sense writers like Citati could be viewed as much part of prob- 
lem as of a solution, for the pamphleteers, the journalists and the informed 
citizens, offered up a plethora of administrative solutions for the colony, 
which in some ways only made the situation more confused. Citati’s own 
preference was for Algeria to become a viceroyalty, whilst others suggested 
innovations such as a special ministry for Algeria. Le Pays de Bourjolly effec- 
tively demolished this latter idea with the observation that the creation of 
such a ministry ‘would have been to simple add more cogs to the already 
over-burdened administrative machine of Algeria’.*! The idea of an admin- 
istrative machine articulated here is a common one in texts of this period 
and reflective, I think, of the frustration felt in an environment in which it 
was felt that scientific principles might be applied, yet where administrative 
practice seemed wholly chaotic. 


2.5 The practice of French medicine in Algeria 


When one looks at the budgets, laws and statistical data pertaining to the 
early colony, one of the most striking aspects of French Algeria was how 
quickly ways were found to finance imperial expansion, most especially 
through taxation of the indigènes, confiscation of the tithes which they had 
formerly paid as a form of collective charitable public assistance, through 
the taking away of their property and through the increases in taxes which 
accrued to the government through the growth in trade which followed the 
conquest. While most primary and secondary sources rightly identify the 
fiscal crises with which the colonial administration had to deal, what they 
fail to note is that such crises were primarily induced by decisions made 
in Paris and Algiers to take profits from the colony, rather than investing 
monies raised there. 

Thus, in the first three years of its life, the expenses of the colony exceeded 
its receipts on only one occasion, and in 1832, there was a massive surplus 
that was primarily generated through customs revenues.#? The deputy 
Renault claimed that one of the essential problems of the colony was the 
reluctance of the state to spend money and its silence as to the monies it 
raised in Algeria, which was compounded by its choosing to ignore the huge 
upsurge in the economy of the Midi owing to its trade with Algeria.*? 
Looking at early colonial budgets it is also plain as to why many doctors, 
and indeed soldiers, felt that there was a significant disparity between the 
rhetoric of medical imperialism and the sums which the state was willing to 
devote to such services. Our knowledge of the budget for 1830 is somewhat 
limited but it is plain that the budget for policing far exceeded that for 
health, and in 1831 the nine medical budget lines (costs of the ‘hospice 
civil’: personnel, construction, drugs, ‘loyer du local’; the ‘dispensaire’: 
personnel, building, special expenses; ‘Etablissement sanitaire’ and ‘entretien 
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de lazaret’) reached a sum of 95,000 francs, whilst police expenditure 
accounted for 114,000 francs (road- and bridge-building costs stood at 
250,270 francs).54 

Looking at the statistical record of the metropolitan French national 
budget of 1830 gives us some idea of the place of the military and military 
medicine in the priorities of government. The expenditure of the state 
in that year was 353 million francs with a total of 609,807 salaried 
employees working for the government. About a third of the state’s costs 
and its employees were consumed by the army and the navy. The cost of 
the army was 92 million francs, which supported 566 ‘officiers de santé’ 
(costing a million francs), 160 ‘officiers d’administration’, ‘adjutants’, 
‘sous-adjutants’ of the military hospitals (278,000 francs) and 729 nurses 
(165,000 francs).$f It is instructive to compare the average annual salary 
of officiers de santé of 2000 francs with that of the military police, who 
made around 2500 francs. In the navy, there were 357 officiers de santé 
(costing 553,900 francs), making only about 1500 francs a year, and also 
a combined cost of 140,000 francs for navy hospitals (which included 
general employees, intendants, gardeners, pharmacists, herbalists, nurses 
and porters).®” 

As I have suggested, such expenditure was easily covered by the 
confiscation of Muslim charitable obligations. In his 1883 collection of 
French legislation in Algeria, Béquet notes that before the arrival of the 
French such donations were passed directly to religious institutions and 
legal sanctions prevented the Ottoman rulers, or indeed any rulers, from 
controlling such gifts, which were destined to be used for the ‘easing 
of the lives of the sick and the miserable.’*® One of the first pieces of 
legislation passed by the French in Algeria — on 8 September 1830 - was a 
declaration that such monies were the property of the state. Béquet 
observed that while a small proportion of this money did make its way to 
traditional charitable institutions, most was either used by the colonial 
state for its public works programme or simply retained for other uses, 
which was understandably to lead to a long-term decline in such giving, 
for Algerians understood that such philanthropy had mutated into a form 
of taxation. 

Béquet’s collection is especially useful in the manner in which it helps us 
to understand the ways in which the French adapted such pre-existing 
administrative structures for their own purposes in Algeria. Another exam- 
ple of such reworking came in the establishment of a formalised hierarchy 
of indigène administration from 1845, lying beneath the French chain of 
command. Ideally, the French envisaged five ranks in this system: the 
khalifat, who dealt directly with the French, and who presided over the 
aghalick, the bachaghalick, the kaidat and the cheikat.®° This system was not 
applied universally, since there were certain tribes which, for reasons of 
power or size, could not or would not, recognise the stratifications of this 
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schema, but in a sense the reality of the meaning of such systems is less 
important than the manner in which the French believed that they were 
creating local forms of governance which incorporated both French and 
Algerian social norms. The ranks listed above also corresponded in a rough 
sense to a set of geographical distinctions, which began with the douar, 
which described a collection of tents, moving on to the ferka, the tribe (com- 
manded by a kaid), a grand kaidat (led by an agha) and a collection of such 
groups, led by a bachagha or khalifa.*° 

There are two reasons for setting out such distinctions: to understand the 
context in which colonial medicine was practised, and to see that aspects of 
French colonial rule did attempt some kind of synthesis with what were 
perceived as local social norms. Such a move was also apparent in the joint 
application of Islamic and civil legal codes, but as we have seen in the cru- 
cial area of medicine, there was almost no inclination on the part of the 
French to understand either the practices of local healers or the administra- 
tive structures which governed healthcare in the different regions of the 
country (other than the confiscation of those funds which supported the 
healthcare needs of the indigent and the helpless). 

Let us now move on to consider some aspects of the practice of military and 
civil medicine in the first decades of the colony, most especially as they relate 
to the themes of my later chapters. As my introduction noted, those inter- 
ested in more detailed studies of medical institutions in the colony are best 
advised to consult the work of Turin, which I do not aim to replicate here. 

The specific story of military medicine is absolutely critical to the history 
of modern Algeria. Over a period of time, military medicine gained a very 
high status within colonial society, befitting its role as a double protector, 
through arms and medical care, but in the early years of the occupation, 
military doctors were somewhat constrained by the pre-existing status of 
their work within the army. Their standing was not high as a result of the 
poor organisation of the military medical corps and the perception that 
medical service lay on a parallel scale which situated beneath the career 
structure of the regular army. It was not until 1833 that doctors were able to 
become officers and ‘the question of promotion was also much neglected’.”! 
Even later in the nineteenth century, Taithe, in his study of the Franco- 
Prussian War, notes that: 


The low status of military medical men, their fairly dangerous lifestyle 
and relatively low income did not attract vocations comparable to the 
enthusiasm for civilian medicine....the life of the army medical man, 
vegetating in some obscure garrison town in France or Algeria, lacked 
any appeal and did not favour profitable marriages....The type of 
medicine they practised specialised them early into disciplinarian forms 
of epidemiology concerned mostly with venereal diseases, fatigue, and 
simulated ailments.” 
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Taithe also argues that the disparagement of military doctors through 
hierarchical and administrative means was far from an accident, since it 
reflected the ‘fear’ which existed within the institution of ‘the notorious 
independence of spirit of army medical officers’? Much of that independ- 
ence of spirit was in evidence in Algeria, where, for a number of reasons, 
military doctors tended to break free from some of the constraints which had 
traditionally been placed upon them, given the critical nature of the military 
medical function in the Algerian disease environment (and the evident brav- 
ery of military doctors whose mortality rates were of course extremely high) 
and also including the fact that the army led the promotion of the idea of 
medical imperialism. More important than these two things, though, was 
the fact that Algeria effectively became a military colony for most of the 
nineteenth century. In this sense, it was divorced from both the realities of 
France and the army in France, and able to develop its own culture. 

By 1841, Bugeaud controlled around 100,000 troops in Algeria, which 
amounted to about a third of the French army.” The colossal size of that 
force certainly helps us to understand how dominant the army were in 
forming the nascent colonial institutions of Algeria, though this was a 
source of considerable discontent in a series of circles, military and civilian, 
in both France and Algeria. 

A particularly influential critique of the army of Africa was Baron Baude’s 
work of 1841. Baude, who had formerly held the position of commissary of 
the king in Algeria, argued that the presence of a colossal military presence 
in Algeria ‘imposed huge costs on France and yet offered few advantages’. 
He compared Bugeaud’s army unfavourably with that of Napoleon’s in 
Egypt, arguing that while the latter was characterised by its qualities of 
being battle-hardened, prestigious and well-organised, the Algerian force 
was made up of physically weak and inexperienced conscripts, whose health 
was often deteriorated through sickness and malnutrition.?° He contended 
that it would be both more prudent and effective to abandon the massive 
ground force in favour of a fitter, elite contingent of 20,000 troops, arguing 
that the indigènes would be much more likely to respect such a force than 
they would Bugeaud’s shabby soldiers and their equally unimpressive 
horses.” In addition to the Napoleonic example, Baude also suggested that 
France could learn lessons from the history of the Spanish and the Ottomans 
in Algeria, both of whom had ruled with smaller armies drawn from social 
elites.°8 As he remarks ‘In Algeria we have hardly succeeded in dominating 
the Arabs with our 50,000 men [he was unaware the true figure was much 
higher], whilst the locals trembled before five or six thousand Turks.’’? It 
must be admitted that there is some hyperbole to Baude’s claim here, for the 
Ottomans had never attempted either the forms of territorial or social exten- 
sion which were being undertaken by the French beyond the towns of the 
coast, but his central questioning of the huge troop presence in Algeria was 
seen to be valid. As we shall go on to see, and as Baude surely knew, the 
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motives behind the size of the French army in Africa were far from wholly 
connected to the military exigencies placed upon the army, but were bound 
up with the army’s perception of its political and strategic purpose in the 
colony. 

Before moving on to look at military colonialism, let us consider the 
resourcing of military medicine in the 1830s and 1840s, having already 
noted that there were great pressures on the service at that time. By 1848, 33 
hospitals had been established in Algeria with a total of 13,700 beds, but 
there was great variability in staffing and complaints by doctors of under- 
manning.’ There were too few medical doctors in the service and in 1835, 
Clauzel was forced to protest against planned reductions in numbers of per- 
sonnel at a time of a great cholera outbreak which had, for instance, reduced 
the population of Mascara from 10,000 to 8,500.!°! While there had been 
418 military doctors in 1847, this number was reduced to 267 by 1853, 
which, like many things in Algeria, was almost certainly the result as much 
of poor planning as it was of budgetary exigencies. 

Turin noted that of the 38 hospitals established by 1845, many had begun 
to treat local patients as well as fulfilling their functions as ‘a necessity of 
war’ (‘une nécessité de la guerre’). Her choice of words here is intriguing 
in that it is deployed in a context — the spread of military medicine into the 
civic sphere — which reminds us of Taithe’s later reading of military medi- 
cine and humanitarianism in the Franco-Prussian War, where an inten- 
tional blurring of the lines of both military medicine’s responsibility for 
soldiers and civilians was accompanied by a blurring of the difference 
between combatants and non-combatants. 

E. Bertherand, however, noted that indigènes did not visit military hos- 
pitals, unless they were about to die, and all hospitals were seen as cultur- 
ally suspicious because they were the home of the Roumis [Europeans, liter- 
ally ‘Romans’], with ‘their differences of custom, religious practices, 
language, morals, denial of freedom, imposition of discipline and provi- 
sion of foodstuffs which were viewed as having been suspiciously 
prepared”.1% For these reasons, Bertherand contended that when locals did 
go to such hospitals they tended to try to leave quickly, during their courses 
of treatment, and did not therefore receive the benefits of French medi- 
cine, and that this suspicion of the French military and its institutions in 
fact diminished their ideas of the potential of French medicine.’ The 
absence of any sense of cultural sensitivity or local autonomy is of course 
apparent to us now. 

Bertherand was surely right in saying that in the early decades of settle- 
ment, when the potential of the idea of medicine was thought to be at its 
most potent, it was constrained by the wider policies of the army. Amongst 
the most interesting of such plans was the idea of Bugeaud and other gener- 
als that Algeria would become a military colony, set out in his 1838 work On 
the Establishment of Legions of Military Colonists in the French Possessions of 
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North Africa. Bugeaud began by arguing that, 


We are in Africa and we wish to remain there, with one group desiring 
this as a result of their illusions, and another because they recognise that 
the administration would be incapable of effectively planning either an 
evacuation of the country or even a retreat to the coast as a sad first stage 
in the abandonment of Africa.!°° 


Bugeaud evidently identified himself in this second, pragmatic camp, evad- 
ing a potential charge of military opportunism in his assertion that it was not 
the army which had concocted these fantastic illusions of Africa that had 
driven the first phase of imperialism in North Africa. The army was in fact 
simply responding to the realities of the situation on the ground; which was 
untrue on many levels since the picture of Algeria which Bugeaud was creat- 
ing was very much as a result of his proactive policies and his broader dream 
of a military colony, as attested by figures such as Bory de Saint-Vincent. 

Bugeaud went on to set out the conditions for a successful establishment of 
secure colony in Algeria, which included the creation of self-sustaining French 
provinces and the encouragement of mass emigration from France.!% Such goals 
could not, however, be considered without a primary concentration on security, 
which was to be established by the creation of military colonies at the edges of 
the empire (‘les avant-postes de la colonisation’), where soldiers would farm and 
settle, whilst securing the borders of the state.” Through such a plan: 


Great advantages would accrue to France through the creation of this 
new people who would open up commercial relations with the Arabs of 
Algeria and with the interior of Africa. Such a strong form of occupation 
would be less likely to be challenged by locals and would succeed in a 
short time. And, by contrast, if attempts were made only at the slow 
inculcation of civilisation, then we might spend another hundred years 
in our current miserable and precarious position in the colony, which 
would also be ruinous for the metropole.!%8 


So Bugeaud’s vision was founded on just as wild an illusion as that of 
other colonial theorists. His idea of a new people forming on the borders of 
Algeria was based on the notion that soldiers possessed special characteris- 
tics and that Algeria represented a great opportunity for the army to experi- 
ment in making a society in their own image. His threat to his political 
masters in France was that if he was not granted the freedom to make Algeria 
in the image of the army, then the army could do little to prevent it from 
becoming a terrible imposition on the nation for decades to come. 

In a sense, Bugeaud’s blackmailing of the state was somewhat unnecessary, 
for by this point in time the size and importance of the army in Algeria was so 
great that it might have seemed to be more prudent to simply continue towards 
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a de facto militarised future for Algeria. Such a prospect seemed even more 
likely given the continued, and in some cases increasingly coordinated, resist- 
ance which the army was facing as it attempted to expand the borders of 
Algeria. It was indeed alleged by some opponents of the military that the forces 
of Abdel-Kader were effectively a form of defiance that had been conjured up 
by Bugeaud and his forces. In the field of medicine, there was plenty of evi- 
dence from this time that a sustained level of competition existed between 
civilian and military providers of healthcare. Bugeaud’s intervention, there- 
fore, was intended to try to settle such contests and to formalise the status of 
Algeria as a colony of the army, which although close to being realised, could 
not be countenanced by political forces outside the armed services. 

In contrast to the scale and organisation of military medicine in the col- 
ony, the provision of ‘civil medicine’, by which I mean both medical care 
directed at the colons and indigénes, tended to be more fragmented, prone 
to sudden departures of key personnel, funding crises and liable to be 
affected by changes in the political and military cadres. It was, as we shall 
see, also intimately connected to the military medical establishment, which, 
while necessary, tended to cause major problems in terms of competition 
between different medical providers, blurred borderlines of responsibility 
and confusion amongst both indigéne and colon patients. 

We have heard already of the stop-start history of the field hospital which 
was established at Bou Farik, and eventually taken over by the military in 
1837, which was one of a number of hospitals specialising in indigenous 
care which were established in the 1830s. For instance, in February 1838, 
doctors Méardi, Trolliet and Bodichon set up a hospital at Caratines offering 
free local consultations, while by 1837 civilian hospitals had been estab- 
lished at Algiers, Oran, Bône, Bougie, Douéra, Mostaganem and Guelma.!°? 
Doctors such as Pouzin and Giscard — ‘I offered medical care to many tribes 
pretty far from our territories, which allowed me safe passage there’ - were 
enthusiastic advocates of indigenous medicine, but there was some suspi- 
cion within the army with regard to the idea of establishing a complemen- 
tary medical service for locals.!!° In part, this came from the prejudices of 
non-military doctors who did not want to engage with the indigènes, 
particularly given the fact that it was not remunerative, and also from the 
resistance of the colons to the idea of sharing medical services with locals 
(separate consultation times were usually established).!" Broader divides on 
policy surrounded the question of who would control civilian medicine and 
on what scale it would be offered. In 1843, Bugeaud proposed the establish- 
ment of free, comprehensive medical service for all Algerians and settlers, 
but this was rejected on the basis of cost and because of objections from 
within the army.!!? 

Eventually such debates were settled with the formation of the Bureaux 
Arabes in 1844, which seemed to institutionalise the separation of European 
and Algerian systems of care, but in practice often meant that smaller and 
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more isolated settlements were often served by one doctor, whose role 
shifted as he moved in different environments. The regulations governing 
the Bureaux were signed off by Bugeaud and they make it quite clear that 
doctors had a duty to serve military officers and their families, locals in the 
military hospital and the imprisoned." A critical function of the doctor’s 
role related to policing and surveillance, for the rules stated that 


The doctor must assist the officers of the Bureau Arabe when they were 
fulfilling their duties as judicial police officers. As far as his other duties 
permit, the doctor should make trips around the local tribes, and should 
offer the head of the local bureau a daily report on the things which he 
has seen in the course of his duties.!"4 


In other words, Bugeaud and his fellow officers took on board the remarks 
of early doctors such as Giscard and Pouzin to insist that doctors exploited 
what seemed to be their unique access to the lives of locals for the benefit of 
the military occupiers. What Bugeaud had not fully perceived at this time 
was the extent to which local peoples had understood very well that doctors 
were used in this fashion, and that a broader rejection of Western medicine 
and the offer of French culture might ensue from such policies. 

In many ways, the work of doctors in the Bureaux Arabes was emblematic 
of the structure of French administration in the tribal areas beyond the cit- 
ies of the coast for each of the Bureaux lay at the centre of a so-called ‘circle’ 
of territory and tribes, and it was the doctor and his interpreters who were 
provided with mules and horses to make trips around the territory. It is not 
hard to understand why locals believed that European medicine was being 
used to encircle their culture and their way of life. Such trends, though, 
were more important in the later life of the Bureaux, for it was not really 
until 1867 that they gained a significant role in more remote areas away 
from the coast, which had until then remained under the sole jurisdiction 
of military doctors. 

Doctors attached to the Bureaux stressed the great problems which they 
faced in fulfilling their missions. These included a lack of time and resources, 
language problems which made it difficult to communicate with locals, the 
fact that hospitals seemed alien to locals (more likely in fact that there was 
a disparity between the Islamic idea of the hospital as a care home or a hos- 
pice and its European identity as a locale for palliative care and surgery), the 
difficulties of treating local women, the fact that doctors could do little 
about sanitation and issues of public health and the immense scepticism of 
locals as to the efficacy of European medicine.H$ The problem underlying 
all these things, as Perkins notes, was that ‘Most administrators realised that 
so long as medical care remained erratic and inadequate it would serve little 
more than a propaganda function by demonstrating “that the authorities 
are not indifferent to the evils besetting the tribesman”.’!!° 
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In his 1855 work, Medicine and Hygiene amongst the Arabs, E. Bertherand 
also identified the poor organisation of medical provision as the central 
problem militating against the work of doctors. He found this frustrating 
since he did feel able to point to a series of success stories in the Bureaux 
of Oran, Constantine and Algiers, where 45,000 locals had been treated in 
the period 1847-50. Based on his work there, Bertherand argued that the 
prescription of drugs such as quinine sulphate, for malaria and other 
fevers, and opium, for dysentery and diarrhoea, had convinced ‘patients 
of the good care they were offered, inducing in them both gratitude and 
confidence in France’.H7 Yet there was irritation in such observations for 
he regarded such care as somewhat isolated in what could and should 
have been a ‘rational health service’ that could have built on the great 
gains of the Bureaux of the cities. He also suggested that such a system 
could have effected particularly quick changes in Algeria because of the 
tribal character of its hinterland, and the consequent dispersal of political 
power, which would have made the domination of local tribes through 
medicine all the easier, as compared with potential task posed by coun- 
tries like Egypt and Turkey where there was a centralised Muslim political 
or intellectual leadership. One might question Bertherand’s observa- 
tion here on two grounds: first, that France was of course very actively 
trying to make a single national space in Algeria, and second, that the 
dispersal of power and influence in Algeria could be argued to have made 
moral conquest all the more difficult than was the case in colonial 
situations where all-powerful centralised elites could be co-opted by the 
imperial power. 

Bertherand ultimately concluded that the Bureaux would not prove the 
most effective means of implementing the idea of colonial medicine. The 
central problem with the Bureau model was that it was under-funded and 
doctors’ chief function was to be a servant to the military rather than to 
locals and to the ideal of colonial medicine. He cited a Bureau officer named 
Lapasset who had grown frustrated by the gap that existed between rhetori- 
cal valorisation of medical provision offered by the Bureaux, which he 
believed in with a passion, and the ‘skimping on funds which had prevented 
the full development of the realisation of this idea’! Such a complaint 
might stand more generally as emblematic of the problems encountered in 
the colonial medical service from the 1850s, as it became clear how much it 
would cost, in terms of money, manpower and administrative ingenuity, to 
implement the idea of medicine which had played such a critical role in the 
period of the conquest. 

Bertherand’s proposed solution to this dilemma was the expansion of the 
number of hospitals exclusively devoted to the care of locals, which he 
claimed could be cheaply funded through taxation. He noted that such 
establishments were much more popular with the indigènes than medical 
facilities which were shared with the French, and quoted from an approving 
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review from the Revue Orientale of the ‘double importance’ of his hospital in 
Algiers, which served ‘both beneficence and political goals’.!2 Arab hospi- 
tals, he contended, had the potential to become the hub of the colonial 
enterprise: 


For these establishments would be placed under the responsibility of 
local chiefs and from them the work of the doctor would shine across 
the Cercle. The doctor would make his rounds amongst the sick; he 
would station himself in the market-place, he would submit to the 
power of local authorities, and would implement and plan measures of 
public health, such as the construction of roads, Moorish baths, 
plantations, water works and so on. He would receive from local leaders 
news of births, marriages and deaths, and would, in a word, serve as 
the hub of the civil administration, which he would construct in such 
a way as to fit with Muslim morals. Only by living and staying 
with the Arabs, could the doctor get to know the details of their lives, 
their idea of the mysteries of being, and could thus gain their confi- 
dence, convincing those who were credulous and exposing medical 
impostors.!2! 


Yet from what we already know of military medicine in Algeria, we can 
well understand how such ideas, even when articulated by one of the most 
influential doctors in the colony, were never to be implemented. What 
Bertherand describes is a logical, practical extension of the idea of medicine 
as a form of moral conquest, which had been so enthusiastically supported 
by the army in earlier times, yet by 1855 his call for an independent health 
service which engaged directly with locals, outside of the military govern- 
ment, went against the mood of the times (though one imagines that it 
would have seemed more palatable had it been proposed by a military doc- 
tor). In Bertherand’s system, the doctor would have been an alternative 
source of authority to the soldier and his direct, intimate knowledge of 
locals, and indeed his seeming primary allegiance to them, could not be 
countenanced by military leaders. The army still needed men like Bertherand 
and there were aspects of his project which remained appealing, but its 
scope and the manner in which it actualised the fullness of the idea of 
medical imperialism were no longer in fashion. Bertherand’s increasing iso- 
lation from the mainstream of medical thinking in Algeria by this point 
can, I think, be seen in his advocacy of a translation project of classical 
Islamic medicine into French as a way of understanding what kinds of ideas 
informed contemporary opinion, and how these might be altered by 
European doctors.!22 

In a sense, what one sees in Bertherand’s writing is a playing out of a con- 
flict between the centre and the periphery, which should have been familiar 
to French doctors in Algeria since it mirrored the manner in which a conflict 
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between Paris and the regions structured medicine in the metropole. As 
LaBerge and Feingold remark: 


Attempts to promote public health reform show the extent of the conflict 
between Paris and the provinces, the ‘princes of medicine’ — the elite of 
Parisian public health - made hygienism the cornerstone of their pro- 
gramme. In the name of national security and social order, they sought 
to impose their views and practices on the country at large. The prov- 
inces resisted. To them such a policy was yet another attempt by power- 
hungry Parisian physicians to control the provinces by the imposition of 
centralised order, which, they believed, would intrude into the domain 
of the family and private life and deprive physicians and families of 
individual liberties.!73 


The difference, of course, of the Algerian debate was that in one sense 
Bertherand stood as a representative of Parisian-style medicine, in that he 
wanted a centralised idea to be dispersed across the territory, but in another 
sense he represented the resistance of the provinces, for he wanted doctors 
in the tribal areas to benefit from independence from the central authori- 
ties, for they could achieve much more in acting as entrepreneurs of 
European medicine amongst the Arabs. 

In a sense therefore, the medical system in Algeria was moving closer to 
the complex nineteenth-century French model of competition between 
different sources of medical authority — branches of medicine, capital 
and provinces, universities and medical research, governmental and non- 
governmental medicine — with, in Algeria, the complicating factors of the 
relationship between the colony and the metropole and the army and civil 
society. It was between this last pair that an especially great tension emerged 
in Algeria. 

Algeria came to be governed by a so-called mixte system, which meshed 
civil and military power together, but we have seen that in practice this led 
to military rule up until 1871, and even beyond that point at the edges of 
the state. There was an extensive campaigning literature from the 1840s and 
1850s, largely composed by professionals, such as doctors, living in Algeria, 
which argued for more civil governance in opposition to the hegemony of 
the army. Let us take, for example, Delpech de Saint-Guilhem, one of the 
‘propriétaires délégués de l'Algérie’, who, with the support of his fellow 
délégués, baron de Vialar and comte de Raousset-Boulbon, told the Chamber 
in Paris that ‘In the end all our demands can be summed up in the following 
formula: give us civil institutions in Algeria.’!?* Even some army officers had 
become unconvinced that the solution to the future political status of 
Algeria lay in their hands. Bourjolly offered instructive descriptions of the 
struggles which took place between different forces in Algeria in his 
conclusion that ‘The conquest by arms has not succeeded, and never will 
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unless we attend to the more important moral and spiritual conquest of the 
country. He contended that to allow such a conquest the potential to 
work in Algeria, the number of troops stationed in the country needed to be 
reduced, while the number of colonists needed to be rapidly increased. 

Looking at the speeches, books and pamphlets of doctors and medical 
professionals at this time, it is remarkable how unanimous they were in 
criticising military governance, and how powerful a voice their prestige gen- 
erated for them in such debates. Warnery, for instance, blamed the army 
and the military government for failing to implement important public 
health plans, such as the construction of canals in the Mitidja, which had 
been mapped out by the engineer Prusse in 1834 and 1836, yet which lay 
unbuilt when he wrote in 1847.!2° He also contended that the lack of civil 
hospitals was a result of the army’s opposition to civil colonisation, and sug- 
gested that if that hostility were lifted, a civil regime in Algeria had the 
potential to send 120 million francs a year back to France, in place of the 
120 million francs that the army cost annually.!”” Writing with Jules Duval, 
Dr Auguste Warnier argued that ‘In their rebellions against our authority, 
the indigénes are able to distinguish between the colon and the soldier’, but 
the authors contended that the military government saw it as in their inter- 
ests to obscure this fact, because to admit that indigènes could make 
such distinctions would be to abandon the raison d’étre of the ‘exceptional’ 
military regime.!78 


2.6 Conclusion 


In later chapters, we will see that while colonial competition, and ensuing 
forms of maladministration and confusion, characterised the governance of 
Algeria across the nineteenth century, significant changes took place within 
the stances of those associated with the army and the civil administration. 
As time went on, the kind of beneficent identification with the needs of the 
indigénes which we saw in the work of Bertherand began to disappear from 
the rhetoric of civil authorities, which became more associated with a colon 
culture which displayed a hatred for Algerians, while the army’s preroga- 
tives on the edge of empire arguably led to their having a more entrenched 
commitment to the idea of medical imperialism than administrators in the 
cities of the coast. Of course, major divisions existed within these interest 
groups, and in the next chapters we will move on to look at, respectively, 
doctors’ roles in establishing racist models for healthcare and the army’s 
advocacy of policies of extermination, but it is also important to recognise 
that shifts took place within this complex world of the formation of a 
colonial society. 

In this chapter, I hope to have shown that, in both secondary literatures 
and published works from the nineteenth century, the idea of medicine was 
a cornerstone of the Algerian project, in both practical and ideological ways. 
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The power of the idea was founded on forms of cultural self-confidence 
which contrasted the efficacy and world-leading qualities of French medicine 
with the apparently dismal state of health and medical expertise in Algeria. 
Historical writing and medical propaganda became allies in demonstrating 
that medicine could play a vital role not only in protecting the French army 
in a dangerous environment but also in performing an act of temporal trans- 
formation, which was connected to broader French beliefs about the place 
she was destined to play in the revival of the Mediterranean as a place of 
prosperity and well-being comparable to its condition in times of antiquity. 

It soon, however, became evident that such overarching cultural and his- 
torical theses were poor bases for the establishment of systems of medical 
administration and public health, and this was further hindered by the 
endemic forms of competition which emerged between, amongst others, 
civil and military authorities. Doctors played important roles in these 
debates, but in spite of their frustrations with the gaps which existed between 
the idea of medicine and the institutional and budgetary constraints which 
hindered its development, they tended to express a continuing hope in the 
power of the beneficent idea and a sense of being seduced by the place 
which their practice and worldview had in the shaping of a new society. The 
moral certainty of doing good trumped all fears that maleficent conse- 
quences may have lain within this beneficent project. 

We saw however, that the consequences of this haphazard medicalisation 
of ‘Algerian’ society were immediately apparent to Hamdan Khodja. He gave 
the lie to the untroubled idea of imperial beneficence and it would seem 
that his work, and the French engagement with his critique of the develop- 
ment of the colony, revealed that France could not have been quite as unself- 
conscious as to the malign consequences of its civilising mission as it pur- 
ported to be. Yet of course, there were powerful reasons as to why Khodja’s 
voice was disallowed in such debates. He was after all speaking against the 
force of history and its progressive impulsion through an idea which would 
be actualised in an inevitable fashion. That Khodja, unlike his interlocutors, 
was possessed of a rather unique sense of perspective on these things — for 
he was familiar with the world of the Ottoman court, the life of Paris and 
the various strands of Algerian society — could be denied in a second way on 
the basis of his race and religion, and the inevitable skewing of his priorities 
which ensued from his inherited fatalism. Khodja was, of course, as far from 
being a fatalist as it is possible for any thinker to be, though this was imma- 
terial to his French critics in the 1830s and in the next chapter we will con- 
sider in more detail as to how a theory of humanitarianism meshed with the 
idea of medicine and a European historical fatalism to create a world in 
which the claims of Khodja could be denied on the basis of his cultural 
heritage; proven by the pigmentation of his skin rather than through a 
contestation of his ideas. 


3 
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3.1 Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon 


Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon was a classic nineteenth-century figure in 
that her significance rests on her having inhabited a whole series of differ- 
ent roles during her life. As the title of Hirsch’s biography has it, she was a 
‘Feminist, Artist and Rebel’. In London, she was the leader of the Langham 
Place group, close to George Eliot, the Rosettis and Gertrude Jekyll, while 
her interest to historians of gender also lies in her considerable correspond- 
ence in which she reflected on political questions and revealed much about 
the lives of mid-century British women who were striving for greater personal 
independence. 

Her archetypal qualities were found in the manner in which all of her 
endeavours seemed to rest upon attitudes towards the world which might be 
described as progressive, humanitarian or enlightened: based on what was 
believed to be a fundamental beneficence where the good life was achieved 
as much through a devotion to others as it was through personal gain and 
development. In commentaries on Barbara Bodichon, the one aspect of her 
personality which comes across universally is her sincerity, for she formed a 
part of movements of modern change and her commitment to these 
emblems of change could be found in an authentic fashion in the practice 
of her life, as well as in her writing. 

Following on from the previous chapter’s consideration of the ‘idea of 
medicine’, I now wish to explore further the ideas and sentiments which 
underpinned the colonial medical mission. This will involve challenging 
the sincerity of thinkers like Barbara Bodichon in examining the manner in 
which words became deeds. We will look at the ways in which progressive 
political ideas such as Bodichon’s played themselves out in practice, with a 
rather closer concentration on the character of her good thoughts and ideas 
than is usually the case (for literatures on nineteenth-century progressivism 
tend towards poles of adulation and excoriation). 
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To take just one example, Barbara Bodichon’s husband, Eugéne, was a 
leading medical theorist of the Algerian colony. Much of his writing 
advanced ideas about race and extermination which, as we shall see, had 
a malign influence on the lives of Algerians. Yet he was also a devoted 
medical practitioner who risked his life to care for the poor of Algiers. In 
broad terms, modern literatures see evidence here of the goodness and 
badness of Bodichon’s character - or Hirsch’s more naive view of a man 
‘who combined wide scientific interest and medical skill with complete 
disinterestedness’! — but I tend to think that a more nuanced and complex 
account of these two stances and their interactions needs to be developed. 
At the very least, we ought to consider investigating the way in which 
individuals and their actions might be seen as being both locally benign 
and structurally malign. 

Nevertheless, this is to run on too quickly, for we first need to know 
how Barbara came to be in Algeria. The answer was that she and her sister 
had come for medical reasons for they had been suffering from what had 
been described as a kind of exhaustion in England (there was talk of a 
failed engagement) and their father believed that the warm Algerian cli- 
mate would provide a suitable cure. The choice of Algiers as a spa — ‘The 
English have always had a genius for discovering unusual pleasure resorts’ 
as Burton remarked — was somewhat paradoxical given that when they 
arrived in 1856 ‘the whole province was fever-ridden, and that every year 
malaria and cholera took their toll of the unfortunate French colonists; 
that the houses were often damp, and the air after a high wind so laden 
with sand and dust that the consumptives spluttered and coughed with 
added distress.’ 

From the beginning of her time in Algeria, therefore, Barbara Bodichon 
was confronted with an unusual and extreme environment. She had come 
to a place which was believed to have remarkable restorative properties, yet 
she cannot have failed to notice that for both locals and colons, this was still 
an extremely dangerous place to live. Such disparities could of course be 
observed in cities like the English capital from which Bodichon had trav- 
elled, and from London she brought with her the impulse to try to raise the 
aspirations of human societies such that some of the wellness of the rich 
could be shared by the poor. 

It was in these surroundings that she met Eugène Bodichon, an older man 
and something of a free spirit, who had worked in Algiers for a number of 
years. He was known as a political radical whose view of the world was 
strongly influenced by Comte, Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin, and his tract 
L'Humanité had been banned for its anti-Bonapartism. Even in a culture of 
outsiders, Eugène was seen to be an idiosyncratic character and Barbara’s 
biographers have speculated that it was this which proved attractive to her. 
We do not know how the two met, but Burton guessed that it was through 
Barbara’s brother Ben, a big-game hunter, since Eugène was famed amongst 
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such men for his skill in patching them together after accidents in the field.’ 
At the Bodichons’ house: 


Two pictures used to hang on the walls showing Dr Bodichon gathering 
up such pieces as were left of a certain M. Bombonnel’s face, which had 
been appallingly mauled in his encounter with a panther. The list of 
wounds comprised five gashes on the left hand, the animal’s teeth hav- 
ing pierced it in three places, eight wounds on the left arm, four in the 
head, ten on the face, four in the mouth, the nose-bone having been 
broken, five teeth wrenched out, and the left cheek below the eyelid torn 
to tatters. Yet so skilfully did the doctor patch and sew the pictures 
together that in a very short space of time M. Bombonnel was again at his 
favourite pastime — panther hunting.* 


By the 1850s, Algeria was not only developing a reputation as a suitable 
sanitary destination for health tourists but also as an amenable locale for 
other forms of entertainments. I do not want to extend this next thought 
too far but we shall go on to see that hunting was also a preferred means of 
describing the pursuit of local human quarry, who were in turn frequently 
animalised in European texts. One might also remark that the vivid descrip- 
tion of Bombonnel’s wounds is quite unlike any description I have seen of 
those who were rather less visible in French texts of the nineteenth century: 
Algerian corpses and bodies injured in battle, or indeed the Algerian sick 
tended to by French doctors. 

When Barbara first arrived in Algeria, she saw local society in familiar 
textual terms as a ‘playing out of the Arabian nights’ - ‘We pass some 
Sinbads’! - in which Algerians evidently took on the role of amusement and 
diversion that at home had been performed by the characters in such tales.’ 
Paraphrasing Barbara, Burton wrote that in Algiers ‘Beauty walked hand-in- 
hand with filth, and native grace with the most barbarous superstition.’ 
Such a picture came, though, not just from the look of the city, for her view 
of what she called ‘this extraordinarily lovely and weird country’ also drew 
on a political analysis, in which her feminism led her to ‘regard the position 
of women in a given society as a useful yardstick for judging its “maturity”. 
By this measure, she regarded any Mohammedan society as more “barba- 
rous” than any Christian one’.” While feminism might notionally depend 
on a form of universal solidarity, it was more realistic to see that it particu- 
larised on the basis of the historical status of its subjects. 

Such a view was of course based on the most cursory of glimpses of a sin- 
gle city of a place whose peoples she did not know and whose languages she 
did not speak, but Barbara Bodichon was typical in not allowing such things 
to impede her ability to seem to comprehend and describe the culture in 
which she found herself. This desire to depict and subsequently, quite logi- 
cally, to improve and remodel Algerian culture, found its expression in a whole 
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number of ways, from Barbara’s many letters home, her art in which she 
operated in a typical Orientalist mode, her collecting of local pottery which 
was sent back to the Victoria and Albert Museum and the assistance which 
she provided to her husband in his own medical mission. Hirsch notes that 
what must have been her instinctive enthusiasm for her husband’s work 
came partly from her own background, in which she had described herself 
as a ‘sanitarian’® Whether Barbara’s similarly minded cousin, Florence 
Nightingale, would have agreed with Eugéne’s ideas on the social implica- 
tions of that brand of thinking about health was moot. As an English house- 
guest reported, the doctor ‘had a serious theory for improving the world in 
the shortest possible time by the painless extinction of all useless human 
beings. He would have juries, including a large proportion of men of science, 
to decide on the fitness of this person or that to live’? 

Since existing literatures have tended to view Barbara Bodichon in terms 
of her contribution to positive, progressive change, one finds their judge- 
ments on her work such as Hirsch’s that while ‘perhaps her landscapes, cel- 
ebrating the beauty of Algeria, could be seen as complicit in the production 
of an Orientalist Other for the consumption of Western purchasers... this 
was certainly not her intention’.!° It is such sentiments which I wish to 
interrogate in this chapter, in terms of both Bodichon’s Orientalism and 
Hirsch’s assuredness that critics ought to focus on Barbara’s good intentions, 
rather than on their consequences, whose dubious goodness is alluded to 
here, or connections between intentions and outcomes. A distinctive qual- 
ity of the history of health, as opposed to the history of medicine, is that it 
is as interested in results as it is in intentions, and this is of especial import 
in a place such as Algeria where so many theorists of medicine were so blind 
as to the effects of their hypotheses and their consequent place within 
broader structures of thought and of politics. It is in a way ironic that it was 
multi-talented figures such as Barbara Bodichon, deeply involved in forms 
of progressive politics which claimed to be able to read societies in new ways 
which combined the social, the political and the intellectual, who in fact 
proved so utterly unable to see the character of the colonial society her clan 
was erecting in Algeria. 

We will need to return to the question of whether such a view of the 
naiveté of the Bodichons is sufficiently critical of their actions, but let us 
close this section by returning to the theme of health tourism. We have seen 
that as a patient in the colony, Barbara was something of a pioneer so it 
should not surprise us that she was also the author of the first book-length 
study of Algiers as a sanitary destination: Algeria Considered as a Winter 
Residence for the English, issued as part of the English Women’s Journal in 1858. 
An advertisement at the end of her book promoted the virtues of an ‘English 
Boarding House’ run by a Mr & Mrs Thurgar, ‘For the reception of invalids 
and travellers’, announcing that ‘The climate is remarkable for its restorative 
influences.’! The notice also announced that a list of 30 ‘eminent English 
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and French physicians have kindly permitted their names to be used as 
referees, and as strongly recommending Algiers in cases of weak and diseased 
lungs’.!? Most of the doctors listed were from London, but they also included 
physicians from Paris, Algiers (the familiar names of Bodichon’s husband, 
A. Bertherand and Henri Foley), Cambridge and Norwich. Other early 
travel guides which praised the ameliorative effects of the Algerian cli- 
mate included Lady Herbert’s A Search after Sunshine: Algeria in 1871 and 
C.S. Vereker’s Scenes in the Sunny South, including the Atlas Mountains and the 
Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. 

By the time that George W. Harris’s “The” Practical Guide to Algiers was 
published in 1890 it was clear that the colony was successfully selling itself 
on the basis of its healthiness, and as a text Algeria was subject to reinscrip- 
tions based very much on earlier templates developed by writers such as the 
Bodichons. Advertisements revealed the need to reassure English tourists of 
the adequacy of sanitary facilities: the Grand Hotel Continental offered 
‘every modern comfort and the best sanitary arrangements’? the Hotel 
Kirsch was ‘recommended to English and American visitors for its most 
healthy and convenient situation’, 4 while the Splendide Hotel benefited 
from both ‘Natural drainage’ and ‘Jennings’ perfect sanitary arrangements! 
The Hammam R’ihra winter resort and hot mineral baths, which was ‘at 
four hours from Algiers on the Oran line’, was ‘Most admirably adapted for 
the treatment of pulmonary diseases, marvellous for Gout, rheumatism, 
etc.’ ‘Pigeon shooting, wild boar hunt, and all kinds of shooting’ were also 
offered at moderate prices, which would have pleased Barbara’s brother. The 
hotel did however feel that ‘It is necessary to put visitors on their guard 
against misrepresentations and false reports by interested or prejudiced per- 
sons, both as to the climate of Hammam R’ihra and the accommodation to 
be obtained at the establishment, which rivals any to be met with in Algeria’, 
which is suggestive of the manner in which healthiness had become the 
arbiter of competition in the tourism market.'° This is further seen in E.A. 
Reynolds Mediterranean Winter Resorts: A Practical Handbook to the Principal 
Health and Pleasure Resorts on the Shores of the Mediterranean, which offered its 
readers an assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of different resorts 
and their accommodation. The very existence of Algerian health tourism, 
and its accompanying literatures, therefore acted as a form of proof of the 
success of French imperialism and its historic mission of reviving the well- 
being of the southern Mediterranean. 


3.2 Humanitarianism 


When Barbara Leigh Smith married Eugène Bodichon in 1857, it was a true 
union of progressives, yet when we speak of the mid-nineteenth-century 
humanitarian ideas which informed their work, from where did these ideas 
come and how did Barbara’s feminism combine with her husband’s medical 
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progressivism? Perhaps the first thing to say is that in the early colony - and 
much to its later detriment - nearly all forms of ‘modern’ thought were 
believed to be compatible with each other, and as a consequence we tend to 
confront mélanges of ideas which now seem to contain rather more potential 
for contradiction than was thought to be the case at the time.” In thinking 
about the ‘Algerian complex’ - by which I mean here to refer to the conjunc- 
tion of this set of ideas — we also find some form of explanation of how 
confused were French actions in the early colony, and how remarkably 
unsystematic many were in analysing the relationship between ideas and 
policies. Those rare Algerian voices which survive, such as Hamdan Khodja 
in the 1830s and the first doctors working in the colonial medical service in 
the 1870s, had no such problem in developing ethical critiques of the gaps, 
consequences and duplicities inherent in French humanitarianism. 

Writing in the earliest years of the colonial regime, we have seen that 
Khodja was well aware that humanitarian rhetoric concealed and masked a 
system which was both in the process of dismantling existing systems of 
care and which stressed the overriding determinacy of race in a manner 
which was alien to Algerian society. French claims that their actions were 
‘based on principles of morality and civilisation’ were given the lie by the 
venal manner in which the wakf and other charitable funds which had tra- 
ditionally served as the focus of welfare in Algiers had simply been confis- 
cated by the invaders.!8 Yet, as Khodja observed, at that very moment, the 
French were ‘giving millions to the Greeks and the Poles! ... aiding these peo- 
ples with Algerian gold!’ Khodja was evidently alive to the fact that in 
making these calculations the French were deploying logics about the val- 
ues of certain kinds of humans and races because they operated with a 
highly racialised view of the world in which they simply could not perceive 
the worth of peoples such as those they found in Algeria. A perfect example 
of this hypocrisy was the manner in which Clauzel had ordered the demoli- 
tion of the el-Kaisserie bazaar which specialised in the sale of books and 
scientific instruments. In such instances, could there not be admitted to be 
some strangeness to the fact that, as Khodja was to remark, ‘with the stated 
aim of introducing civilisation into Africa, France destroyed a place from 
which all kinds of learning and knowledge emanated’??? 

The aim of this chapter is to explore such gaps, consequences and duplic- 
ities in two stages: by first looking at universalist ideas which notionally 
precluded such lacunae and then specifically to identify malign forms of 
particularism which lay embedded in the character of colonial notions of 
humanitarianism. In doing this, it ought to be recalled that we are dealing 
here with but one part of a complex of thought about Algeria, other strands 
of which are considered elsewhere in this book. We also ought not to forget 
the increase in terrible local suffering which was paired with the develop- 
ment of putatively universalist systems of care, the specific victims of which 
will be addressed in the following four chapters. 
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While this chapter will draw on the exemplary work of Patricia Lorcin, it 
contests an assumption made in most writing about Algeria, which is the 
notion that French views on race in the colony changed over time (the clas- 
sic expression of this claim is that there existed a move from assimilation to 
association). My belief is that evidence from the nineteenth century shows 
that such shifts were of little consequence as compared with the strength of 
racial templates developed early in the life of the colony. In concentrating 
on doctors’ writings about race I am seeking not only to show how medical 
professionals shaped racial archetypes, but also to assert that ideas about 
race were seen as emanating from medical, scientific theories. A commonly 
held contemporary view is that medical writing about race can essentially 
be seen as ethnographic or as belonging to some other branch of the nas- 
cent social sciences, but the point about the work of Bodichon, Bertherand 
et al. was that they and their readers saw their ideas as being as medically 
and scientifically valid as the discoveries of diseases and vaccines. 

As we saw in Chapter 1, recent work by Cooter et al. has identified a strong 
correlation between the development of humanitarian ideas in 1870s France 
and the idea that medicine served an important role in nation-making, 
particularly in times of war. My suggestion there was that this connection 
had in fact developed decades earlier in Algeria, almost certainly providing 
a template for the metropolitan trend identified by these writers. In Algeria, 
after all, there had been no need to sugar-coat the ‘particularistic national 
interests’ in which medicine served the interests of the state, for in an impor- 
tant sense medicine had been assigned the role of making an Algerian state 
and nation.?! 

The analysis of medical humanitarianism is in one way a subset of broader 
critiques of humanism, many of which also depend on colonial examples 
of the contradictions which easily flowed from claims by Europeans that 
they represented the interests of all humanity. We are concerned here, 
though, with a very local set of circumstances. While it is true that a 
notional future of common alignment on a civilisational scale informed 
French thought in Algeria, it was the construction of logics to justify the 
taking of brutal choices in support of this larger goal which will interest us 
most. In terms of medical practices, what I think we find in the colony is 
the development of an ethical archetype, where the assumed beneficence 
of outcome, which was enshrined in the humanitarian intention, was pre- 
sumed to hold moral sway over any objections which might be raised on 
the basis of the actuality of medical and demographic outcomes. Future 
gains, in the light of the need to assure the progress of a universal history, 
invariably trumped present realities. 

Why though do we find such a stress on doing good in the writings of 
both Bodichons and is there any sense that the certainty of this intended 
beneficence in fact masked worries about the ethical import of their ideas 
as they were translated into practices? In a sense, the proposed goodness of 
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their work was also underpinned by a concern to do justice to Algerians — 
in terms, as we have seen, of accelerating their linear civilisational advance- 
ment towards, on the one hand, modern medicine, and, on the other, 
feminism — but did either figure carry with them any conception that 
notions of non-maleficence or autonomy might in any way compete with 
the framework through which they proposed to reform Algerian society? 
We will see that such questions lead us to some rather tangled answers, 
which the Bodichons did not see or chose not to extricate themselves 
from, such as the question of the relationship between race and justice. If 
it truly was the case that their work was driven by a sense of universal 
justice built on the idea of the branches of humanity finding themselves 
at different places on a sliding scale of civilisational progress, then how 
could some groups be judged not only to be backward but also deficient in 
the sense of being undeserving of universal justice, or indeed as blocks to 
such justice? 

Medicine and feminism were both ideas subsumed within the broader 
notion of civilisational progress which had an incredible power for envelop- 
ing and synthesising sets of ideas which might otherwise seem to have had 
the potential to come into conflict with each other.”* Colonialism became a 
broad church in which the civilisational imperative served as both rationale 
and representation of France’s rights. By this I mean that if we ask of our 
sources ‘On what grounds was medicalization justified?’ our answer is ‘On 
the basis of civilizational progress’, whilst if we ask how such civilisational 
underpinning was itself rationalised, the response was that the goodness of 
medicine and education proved its underlying value. In other words, a sys- 
tem of self-serving circularity lay at the heart of the French mission in 
Algeria. 

In exploring what I shall call the failed utility of an uninflected humani- 
tarianism, our view of medicine in Algeria becomes a somewhat familiar 
one, for the Foucauldian and post-colonial drives of the modern history of 
colonial medicine have consistently targeted the exploration of gaps between 
aspirations and realities in imperial settings. Such approaches also owe 
much to the work of Walter Benjamin. His critique of Saint-Simonian 
thought is of critical importance in the Algerian case since a great many 
doctors and other officials conceived of the colony as a form of tabula rasa 
on which Saint-Simonian experiments in new styles of living might be 
effected. 

The critique of Saint-Simonian thought might also be used as a means of 
designating a more general synthetic trend in French culture in the 1830- 
50s, by which I mean to indicate that striking tendency for agreement to be 
found on the value of modern change from right across what now seems to 
us a series of divergent points on a political spectrum. It is imperative to see 
that the formation of Algeria was very much a product of that particular 
moment in the history of ideas. 
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It was a time, as Benjamin noted, of remarkable convergences of opinion 
forming around ideas such as the state incubation of a national rail network, 
with socialists such as Blanc (who saw rail as a first step to a command 
economy) and right-wing nationalists (who feared being left behind by 
other countries) and ‘liberals’ (who wished the state to risk the initial capital 
that might create a market in rail services that they might later exploit) 
forming pragmatic alliances. The colonisation of Algeria provided a compa- 
rable example for, as Le Cour Grandmaison observed, the value of this new 
holding was espoused by men seemingly as politically far apart as Louis 
Blanc and Bugeaud.”? 

Saint-Simonian thought provided a frame and a claimed theoretical 
rationale for such synthetic projects in which the desire of all parties to 
identify their own political stance with the national interest led them to 
support projects of progressive change with remarkable unanimity. Of 
course ventures like the development of the railway network and the reten- 
tion of the Algerian colony were not without their critics, but Benjamin 
sought to show how compelling a case could be developed on the basis of 
the breadth of support offered for such ideas and how Saint-Simonians and 
others swept up these separate logics into supposedly coherent holistic 
rationales which were welcomed by centres of power in government, the 
army and industry. 

Yet, as Benjamin observed, in their assuredness of their completeness and 
their expressiveness of harmony, what such schema tended to ignore, or 
seemed to forget, were the most basic of objections to their own theses. In 
the case of the railways, this related to questions of ownership, corruption, 
efficiency and safety, which would all emerge in late nineteenth-century 
France as scandals and points of genuine political difference; though too 
late in the sense that the basic architecture of railway development had 
already been established. In the Algerian instance, the possibility that the 
beneficent colonial enterprise might in any sense not be a good thing could 
not be countenanced, and the unanimity that could at least cohere around 
this basic idea (allowing that some might have different conceptions as to 
whether the good might, say, be quicker reached through a military or a 
civilian colony) excluded the possibility that others, such as autonomous 
indigènes, might not perceive colonialism in this beneficent light. 

Returning to the theme of the history of ideas in France, let us consider 
Gill’s claim that there was a dichotomisation of political thought in the 
nineteenth century: 


At the heart of the political controversies of nineteenth-century France 
was a tension between opposite notions of history and time. One viewed 
history as a narrative of progress, the other as decline and decay. 
Throughout the period, these conceptions coexisted uneasily, and 
informed the world-views of creators and thinkers of diametrically 
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opposed mentalities. They underpinned two conflicting notions of the 
nation, and of the legitimacy of the state: on the whole, republicans had 
faith in progress, whilst conservatives and monarchist yearned for a lost 
traditional social order. Aesthetically, the latter sensitivity thrived on 
nostalgia, and the portrayal of an elegiac or primitivist lost paradise.?* 


How, we might ask, did such ideas play out in a place like Algeria? Was the 
colony exclusively the domain of republican progressives who saw it as 
potentially perfect in the manner in which it could serve as a validation of 
their worldview, or did there also exist the possibility that an Algerian state 
might be founded on the kinds of values espoused by conservatives? The 
truth, I suspect, was that the Algerian experiment became something of a 
confusion of these two notions, for while it became a natural home for all 
kinds of progressives (liberals, Marxists, Saint-Simonians), the picture some 
of these groups developed of the potential of Algeria included a valorisation 
of the primitive and the possibility of the founding of European communi- 
ties which escaped the tensions and hierarchies of French cities. This was 
especially evident in Algeria after 1848, when significant numbers of social- 
ists and other leftist revolutionaries were sentenced by French courts to be 
transported to Algeria to direct their political fervour towards the establish- 
ment of experimental societies away from the mainland and the main- 
stream of French society. Yet, as Cohen notes, even before this 


The socialists enthusiastically supported the conquest of Algeria in the 
1830s, seeing the possibilities of establishing model socialist societies 
and of expanding into the rest of Africa. In 1831 Philippe Buchez, a Saint- 
Simonian who later became a ‘Christian socialist’, welcomed the con- 
quest that had just taken place in Algeria, because it would allow France 
to dominate the Mediterranean; the new holding could serve as a base for 
‘direct communication with the interior of Africa.’?° 


Ageron notes that there was near political unanimity with regard to ques- 
tions of nationalism and colonialism, and cites the socialist Louis Blanc’s 
desire for the total conquest of Algeria by proletarian armies.”° 

It was the Saint-Simonians who perhaps best expressed this mélange of 
social thought in nineteenth-century France. The consequences of this 
mixing might be described as a politics of accretion, for little thought was 
given to the compatibility, or policy consequences, of a politics where 
idea after idea was added to the mix. The significance of this observation 
for my argument is that in many ways the confusion wrought by such 
thinking was applied even more easily to the tabula rasa of Algeria than it 
was to France. 

The doctor Auguste Warnier was a classic exemplar of Saint-Simonian 
practice in Algeria, for he began his career as a military doctor in Algeria, 
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became known as a man ‘venerated by the Arabs’, invested hugely in land 
there, was elected prefect of Algiers in 1870 and was chosen as a deputy in 
1871. It was in this last incarnation that he was the author of the piece of 
legislation which facilitated the confiscation (or the forced purchase) of 
indigenous land by the colons.” His career demonstrated both the profes- 
sional possibilities that were opened up by working in medicine in Algeria 
and the fact that doctors were seen as central to debates about the nature 
and future of the colony. As a Saint-Simonian and a doctor he was a high 
representative of the idea of medicine and of Algeria, and it is somewhat 
typical of such a figure that the policy consequences of his work was to be 
of such negative import for Algerians, as we shall see in looking further at 
Warnier throughout this book. 

Returning to Gill’s dichotomy, it was also the case that one found, par- 
ticularly in the ranks of the army, a great number of political conservatives 
who saw in Algeria the possibility of the construction of an autocratic state 
headed by military figures, which would nonetheless be driven by a progres- 
sive desire to create a powerful ‘new France’ which would serve as an impor- 
tant agricultural and industrial base for the French economy. In this sense, 
Algeria found itself in an unusual position with regard to the political ideas 
of the metropole, in that it was both of France’s world of ideas and yet also 
a canvas in which different interest groups rapidly drew lines across its ter- 
ritory which acted to create a very different kind of culture of politics and 
ideas than that found in the metropole. 

The colony acquired an ambiguous form of identity (later expressed in 
convoluted policies surrounding its administrative status and the citizen- 
ship of its inhabitants) in which it was and was not of the self of the 
metropole. Its very alterity made it a suitable dumping ground for the social 
problems and contradictions of French society, yet its difference was of a 
bracketed variety for it needed to be admitted that the hoped-for success of 
the Algerian experiment might see it becoming French over time; perhaps 
the stability of its polity might even flow back towards the tempestuous 
metropole. 

As an outpost of France, both of it and alien to it, Algeria was seen as a 
laboratory in which the ideas of metropolitan thinkers might be played out 
in relative safety. It was medicalised in this sense as a sick body on which it 
was legitimate for France to experiment with various social and political 
cures, for there seemed little danger that European care would diminish the 
state of a people already perceived to be living in sickness and squalor. Thus 
in 1848 Eugéne Bodichon was able to proclaim that: 


Algeria must be an asylum open to everyone. Bring us black slaves, freed 
from the interior, emancipated slaves from America, those who have 
been expelled from Europe and Asia, the communists, the Phalansterians, 
the Jesuits, the Trappists etc. etc. All will live together under our laws as 
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simple citizens. Each will follow their own system of socialism as a means 
of the conquest and settlement of Algeria.”® 


So while France herself sought to resolve the central social and political 
questions of her century — regarding governance, secularity and questions 
of identity — it was seen as quite acceptable to intentionally ensure that such 
debates lay unresolved in her colony. People were, after all, united on the 
more profound level of race. 

As we have seen, the power of Saint-Simonian thought was stronger in 
Algeria than in the metropole for the reasons that the colony was viewed as 
being a safer crucible for such experimentation than the homeland, and 
because the Mediterranean and the Maghreb formed key parts in the Saint- 
Simonian picturing and historicising of the world. As Emile Temime showed 
in his comparative study of the 1830s and the 1930s, the progressivist 
Mediterraneannism of writers such as Camus, Gabriel Audisio and Jean 
Amrouche owed a great deal to their Saint-Simonian antecedents a century 
or so earlier.” The Algerian experiment itself built on France’s earlier experi- 
ences in Egypt, serving as a new opportunity to effect what Morsy called a 
‘mariage entre l'Orient et l'Occident’, both through specific personalities 
such as Ismayl Urbain (who had converted to Islam in Egypt) and through 
the historical schema which envisaged the revival of ever closer union across 
the shores of the Mediterranean.*° 

Morsy rightly identifies what he calls the ‘rôle phare des saint-simoniens 
in Algeria — well conveying the idea that their apparent moral purity served 
as an aspiration for all in the colony — but I think he trusted such rhetoric 
too much when he valorised the kind of marriage envisaged in Algeria. As 
he wrote, ‘Enfantin’s conception of modernity...moved beyond a simple 
opposition between a Muslim Orient and Christian Europe’, claiming that 
this represented a ‘brief and rare moment of openness to the other in the 
history of western thought’.°? Yet how could this be true when the Algerian 
project involved the effacement of Algerians on a truly epic scale? Perhaps if 
one mistakes fascination for openness one can see what Morsy meant, yet in 
matters of race, culture and medicine, while it is true that the French dis- 
played a need to describe and catalogue their Algerian interlocutors, it is 
almost impossible to find the voices of Algerians in such texts, let alone 
instances of Frenchmen learning from Algerians (even in spheres such as 
medicine where locals had a great deal to show incomers about the local 
environment). Where can we find in this period, instances of Saint- 
Simonians who saw the obvious connection between their own proto- 
socialism and the importance of such ideas in Islam? In matrimonial fanta- 
sies of this Mediterranean union, one does not need to guess who played the 
role of the groom and who the bride. 

In fact we might ask here whether Algeria was something of a special case 
which lies outside Grove’s identification of another form of progressivism, a 
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so-called ‘Green Imperialism’, in which Europeans tended to show an 
unexpected sensitivity to local environments and the ways in which they 
were managed, absorbing lessons which they could follow in colonies and 
which they might also export to the metropole.** Given that this willing- 
ness to adapt gathered pace through the late eighteenth century, and given 
that Grove suggests that French medical thinkers and physiocrats played a 
‘quite disproportionate part’ in the evolution of this paradigm, why were 
colonists in Algeria so disinclined to follow such a trend?% Why in fact, 
whilst being supported by precisely the kinds of scientific and medical 
thinkers which Grove suggests led elsewhere to the development of forms of 
conservationism, was the Algerian experience so terribly destructive? 

The answer to this question is, I suspect, that while the progressivist com- 
plex was usually a fairly harmonious entity, there were instances where one 
form of progressivism could thwart the possibility of the success of another 
brand of progressive thought, usually in the name of some form of civilisa- 
tional prioritisation (let us think here of the analogous case of socialism and 
feminism). The special status, for France, of Algeria as both a neighbour and 
a place of utter difference, along with the aspiration to establish a settler 
colony and the volume of mercantile voices which demanded swift finan- 
cial returns for the investment in the establishment of a colony, meant that 
environmentalism was a luxury which could be ill afforded. It would also 
have entailed some form of dialogue with an indigenous population from 
whom even progressives did not believe one might learn. Added to this, as 
we saw in the previous chapter, was the fact that the very status of French 
science was being staked on the Algerian adventure for the medicalisation 
of the colony was designed to serve as form of proof of the civilisational nar- 
rative. This evidently induced a level of insecurity amongst colonists in the 
early decades for we know of course that at that point French medicine was 
remarkably unable to adapt to local circumstances and to fulfil this mission, 
even amongst the settler population. 

Many of the more distant colonies studied by Grove — such as Mauritius — 
were places of greater local colonial autonomy, where much smaller amounts 
of national energy were focused on the successful establishment of a New 
France than was the case in Algeria. The place of the tropics in civilisational 
history was also negligible as compared with the status of the Mediterranean, 
which had been assigned a very particular role in the story of progress, both 
in its past and in the nineteenth-century present. While the islands of the 
Pacific could be romantically conceived as utopian spaces on which to begin 
history, there existed the more difficult task of realigning and reorienting 
history around the Mediterranean. It is indeed hard to imagine a French 
writer in Algeria valorising its historical alterity in the manner of Sahlins: 


The heretofore obscure histories of remote islands deserve a place 
alongside the self-contemplation of the European past — or the history of 
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civilizations — for their own remarkable contributions to an historical 
understanding. We thus multiply our conceptions of history by the diver- 
sity of structures. Suddenly, there are all kinds of new things to consider.*° 


While between 1768 and 1810 Mauritius became a major centre for con- 
servation initiatives ‘under the influence of zealous French anti-capitalist 
physiocrat reformers and their successors’,?” the early Algerian colony was 
very much a product of its moment in the manner in which its possibilities 
as both a fund of resources and its potential as a market for French goods 
were relentlessly investigated. 

In some senses, the Saint-Simonians sought a return to the romantic 
mode of envisioning the colony that Grove identified in the work of fig- 
ures such as Pierre Poivre, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and other followers of 
Rousseau. In Algeria we can see that Saint-Simonians would like to have 
been able to reconstruct the fantastic archetypes of ‘the physical or tex- 
tual garden and the island’? which sustained the development of earlier 
colonies, but the problem with Algeria was that it was in no sense an 
island or any form of garden. In the early years of the colony it was a fairly 
unremittingly bleak place whose landscape, climate and peoples were 
made only more barren, in literal and figurative senses, by the invading 
French army which razed much to the ground. While such ‘symbolic 
forms’ may have ‘offered the possibility of redemption, a realm in which 
Paradise might be recreated or realised on earth”? in places such as 
Mauritius, the French in Algeria dealt in both brutal realities and what 
they believed to be a level of knowledge of local society which far exceeded 
that of Pacific islands, where fantastic notions might more easily be writ 
atop the blank pages of their histories. 

Nonetheless, there was a great desire on the part of Saint-Simonians to 
return to these earlier, rather more comforting colonial possibilities. The 
project for the medicalisation of Algeria was a stage which might make such 
optimistic visions more realisable and the Bodichons conceived of their 
own return to Eden in their plans for the establishment of eucalyptus forests 
in Algeria. This project was emblematic of the broader form of denial which 
characterised French attempts to ameliorate Algerian society through sci- 
ence in the period 1830-70 in that the beneficent claim of such new plant- 
ing was utterly undermined by the maleficence of the colossal destruction 
wrought on the Algerian environment by Bugeaud and his army. 

Bodichon was in fact subscribing to an important branch of the Algerian 
meta-narrative which concentrated on environmental change and desertifi- 
cation, brilliantly tracked by Diana K. Davis in her recent work.*! The claim 
of this story — that the granary of Rome might be re-established through the 
application of modern science — was wholly undermined by the fact that 
desertification, where it existed, was much less prevalent than the French 
claimed and had been effectively managed locally for centuries, while it 
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was France which had in fact ruptured this local ecology and now grandly 
announced it had the potential for its rebirth. 

Such environmental projects drew extensively on medical writing and 
explicitly revisited traditions of medical ethics. As Grove remarks: 


Aside from the symbolism of redemption and recreation, the ruling 
agendas of the botanical garden continued to be medical or therapeutic. 
Hence the underlying analogue of the garden operated within the estab- 
lished Hippocratic ways of defining the well-being or health of man.” 


In fact, the Hippocratic revival played a key role in the development of the 
Algerian complex, along with notions of climatic medicine. 

We have already seen that there were great divisions between those such 
as Rozet who argued that ‘the climate of Algeria was as healthy as that of 
much of Europe’, and that consequently ‘the population generally enjoy 
good health’, and others who asserted that the Algerian climate posed the 
greatest possible threat to the success of the colony. Eugène Bodichon 
contended that colonial acclimatisation to Algeria was intimately connected 
to the origins of settlers, for ‘Those of the blonde race tend to acclimatise 
only with difficulty in Algeria. They have little capacity to cope with the 
heat, with forced marches or with outdoor work. Alsatians, Belgians and 
Prussians and others of Germanic heritage either fell ill or became demoral- 
ised in the main.“ In the case of such settlers and others who suffered from 
dysentery, mental illness or complications of the liver, spleen or intestines, 
the best possible treatment was for them to be returned to Europe.* Yet such 
pathologisation of the Algerian climate along racial lines was not the only 
means by which such claims might be made, as we see in the Hygienic Manual 
of an Algerian Colon, written by Dr Marcailhou d’Aymeric in 1874, in which 
class was viewed as the chief determinant of risk in the Algerian climate, 
‘everywhere the upper classes are able to insulate themselves against the 
extremes of the climate, whilst the poor suffer the hardships of the climate 
and the land”. 

Such ideas also had a deeper connection with the history of medicine and 
the revival of Hippocratic medicine in the French empire. As Osborne 
remarks: 


The Hippocrates resurrected by Littré functioned as the progressive 
symbol of common sense and resonated with the utilitarian sensibilities 
of the scientists who worked on the periphery of empire. The ancient 
physician of Cos had explicitly compared the environments for medical 
practice in Europe and Asia, paying special attention to physical and 
moral differences of the inhabitants, and correlating them with the 
physical nuances of climates and soils. For expeditionary physicians, 
Hippocrates appeared as a sort of bridge — one of the few - between the 
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metropolitan world of their medical training and the new world of sand 
and fevers encountered in Egypt and Algeria. 


The renewal of Hippocratic medicine also acted as a neat link in the 
history of Africa, for in revitalising the learning of the ancients, the French 
were fulfilling their neo-classical mission of civilising Algeria. Neo- 
Hippocratic medicine tended to strongly support the expansion of the 
Algerian colony by ‘insisting on the flexibility of European physiology - the 
so-called cosmopolitanism of the European race - and on the ability to 
acquire qualities of resistance to morbid climates similar to those perceived 
in indigenous populations’.*® Some French doctors in this tradition, such as 
J.C.M. Boudin, argued that ‘exposure to disease in Algeria may have some 
health benefits for Europeans.” Others, such as Périer, contended that the 
endemic risks to health in Algeria would only truly be overcome when 
French settlers had intermarried with locals and produced a generation of 
settlers who bore within them the resistance of Europe and Africa. Yet such 
ideas found little influence amongst a settler population which had little 
interest in meaningful engagement with locals, let alone in marrying and 
co-founding a new culture. Let us now explore quite why such ideas of 
métissage could never be incorporated within the universal spirit which the 
French brought to Algeria. 


3.3 Race 


The central problem with the forms of humanitarianism outlined above was 
that they were not conceived in a universal fashion in Algeria. They were 
universal but for the caveat of race. Universalism here was essentially an 
aspiration that at some future point in time all peoples might join Europeans 
on the civilisational pathway which had been lost outside countries like 
France. Given that race was offered as an explanation for such waywardness, 
and not simply a deficiency that might be overcome in journeying towards 
a universal future, some rather more serious questions come to mind about 
the kinds of racial sacrifices that might have needed to have been made to 
ensure the success of the higher civilisational goal. 

Doctors dominated discussions of such subjects in the colony, in part 
because they had direct access both to a theoretical culture which they had 
brought with them from France - which allowed them to analyse the traits 
of races just as much as it did the diagnosis of their civilisational level - and 
to local peoples whom they met through their clinical work. Chief among 
such theorists was Eugéne Bodichon. 

In his work, Bodichon claimed to speak as a scientist and to present a 
scientific view of the world, but one of the most striking aspects of his oeuvre 
is its peculiarly unscientific character. I speak here not of judging the quali- 
ties of Bodichon’s work by modern standards but simply of considering the 
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scientific method and Enlightened thought as they had emerged in France 
in the decades before Bodichon wrote. A defence of Bodichon might con- 
tend that his work was founded upon the kinds of observation valorised in 
the new science, but this was patently not the case for although Bodichon and 
other writers were deeply influenced by the descriptive culture that was 
growing up around them, they entered into no deep or comparative studies of 
Algeria. In fact, Bodichon’s ‘science’ was formed upon a highly romanticised 
fusion of history and moral enquiry, for ultimately all key decisions were to 
be made on the basis of a series of ethical judgements about the past. 

The Ottoman empire which had ruled in Algeria before the arrival of 
France needed to be destroyed because it was ‘corrupt, immoral and a scourge 
on peoples’.°° World historical examples from Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia proved that it was universally true that desert peoples were 
‘brigands’: this was ‘a historic law which we can take from the past’. ‘Would’, 
Bodichon then asked, ‘this always be the case?’ His answer was in the affirm- 
ative, unless ‘they could be changed through conquest’. Russia was, however, 
the only country which had succeeded in such — and the choice of words is 
crucial here - ‘humanitarian work’.$! War was not, therefore, simply a neces- 
sity; it was a moral good, and distinctions between civilising and conquering 
were obviated, as Hamdan Khodja had noted at the moment of conquest. 

The particularity of this account of universalism was continued in 
Bodichon’s historical assessment of religion and empire, which showed that 
France, England and Spain had traditionally ‘allowed missionaries too much 
influence in their empires’. The Dutch were ‘much wiser’ in not doing so, for 
history showed that missionaries often tended to ‘go native’ in the field, even 
going so far as to prefer locals over their own countrymen. This did not, 
however, originate in a sense of ‘universal justice’ but often came from a 
hatred of colonists who might supplant the place of missions.°? An impor- 
tant tension surrounding universalism in Bodichon’s work emerged here, for 
it was vital that he found some moral basis for the denial of universal justice. 
His castigation of the self-interest of missionaries was really, however, a 
means of masking his broader concern that ‘going native’ entailed the desig- 
nations of human equality between Algerians and one’s own people. 

Bodichon’s much earlier Hygiéne Morale (1851) was in many ways a perfect 
synthesis of climatic-Hippocratic and racialised ideas of medicine and as 
such seemed to have been at the cutting edge of scientific medicine in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In its huge desire to establish both its 
innovation and its efficacy, it seems all the stranger to audiences today. Its 
thesis was summed up in Bodichon’s maxim that ‘Man is made by his cli- 
mate and his race.’ Three races in particular were of interest to Bodichon: 


The European, who was pleasant and sociable, a theoriser who was 
ceaseless in his investigation of new questions....The Asian, who was 
anti- social, divided by castes, unchanging, credulous, and attracted by 
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metaphysical ideals... The African who was hostile, violent and driven 
more by his instincts than by reflection.** 


To our eyes, this was evidently ethnography dressed up as medical theory. 
The Hippocratic addition came in his claim that these three ethnic groups 
were associated with, respectively, cold, hot and hot/cold climates. In many 
ways, it was the dual climatic characteristic of Africa which made her and 
her inhabitants potentially the most dangerous of places for Europeans 
naturally following their own path of the ‘investigation of new questions’ in 
the colony. 

According to Bodichon, there was a demonstrable medical history of 
Africa which showed that it was a place where peoples would rise up through 
the power of pillage and war (and Bodichon was most certainly not referring 
to the French here), where passions rose so greatly that ‘perversions’ such as 
homosexuality were prone to thrive.% It was therefore, of the greatest 
necessity that ‘a severe and puritanical education’ system be imposed on 
Algeria to combat the risks imposed by the climate ‘as an agent of 
corruption." Humanitarianism was therefore being established as a means 
of counteracting or combating race, based on the assurance that culture 
might best nature. 

There was, however, some confusion in Bodichon’s system for he could 
not assess whether race or climate was the truer origin of degeneracy. For 
this reason, European settlers needed to understand the risks they were 
undertaking in moving to Africa. Bodichon noted that after spending a 
number of months back in Europe, colons tended to return to Africa as 
better, less selfish and more reasonable people, which he claimed ‘proved 
that the Algerian climate exercised a debilitating influence on Europeans’.°’ 
He could not, however, decide whether the mode of transmission of this 
moral change came through a form of intoxication or through the nerv- 
ous system. He certainly did not consider that there might have existed 
different characters of social life in metropolitan France and colonial 
settler society. 

The more Bodichon’s work progressed, the more nightmarish the picture 
he painted became: Algeria made men lazy and torpid, violent and fero- 
cious; it led to a certain ‘derangement of intellectual and mental faculties’ if 
one was exposed to the country for a period of years. He went on to explain 
that ‘this derangement was characterised less by a diminution of energy 
levels, than by a loss of a sense of harmony’, for ‘the wind of the desert, 
whenever it gusted with violence, brought with it brawls, murders and sui- 
cides’. We have already seen that his theory of suicides in Algeria was an 
important one in the medical racialisation of the colony. 

Although noting that his views were amongst the ‘more extreme’ to be 
found in the colony, Lorcin is, I think, absolutely right to note that both the 
importance of such ideas in framing ideological discussions in the colony 
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and the fact that they came from a man seen as ‘something of a philanthro- 
pist, who advocated reform for the workers and underprivileged in France’. 
My suggestion is that we might go beyond Lorcin’s note on the coincidence 
of these phenomena, to suggest that a central structuring reality was at work 
here, which was that the racialisation of Algerian society — and the conse- 
quences which flowed from this - were assured by Bodichon’s humanitari- 
anism. In the colonial context, philanthropy and its medical function could 
serve as subtle forms of warfare that accompanied Bugeaud and the generals’ 
more overt conquest of the Algerian peoples. 

If such a bald statement seems somewhat overblown, let me hint now at 
discussions in Chapter 4, by noting that Bodichon was one of the single 
most important theorists of ‘extermination’, who kept such ideas alive in 
colonial debates across most of the nineteenth century. In insisting on the 
medical and scientific validity of specific racial categories and ordering in 
Algeria, Bodichon was essentially an advocate of the idea that categories of 
the human and the subhuman existed in the colony. 

Just as importantly, in Chapter 5 we will begin to look more closely at the 
connection between race and the scope of the duty of care in the colony. If 
the division of Algerian society along racial lines could be described as a 
medical theory, did it not follow - especially at times of pressure and 
rationing — that doctors owed less of a duty of care to suffering Algerians 
than they did to Europeans? It may seem odd to us to describe the denial of 
care to a Berber in favour of retaining scarce resources for the possible care 
of a Frenchman as a clinical decision — for we would see it as having a social 
motivation — but in the nineteenth-century Algerian context, I would sug- 
gest that this was far from anomalous. The status of Algerians as humans, as 
brothers, and their species rank evidently had a powerful effect on the desire 
to truly heal individuals — as opposed to the care of notional persons in a 
generalised medical belief system. 

Writing about the origins of Bodichon’s thought, Lorcin noted that: 


While Bodichon’s preoccupation with anatomical and physiological 
characteristics can be imputed to his training as a physician, his overrid- 
ing theme of civilization versus barbarity, his linkage of physical appear- 
ance to moral characteristics and his dismissal of the Arabs as less 
civilizable because of their physiognomy, inherited traits and social 
organization were all evidence of prevailing ideas on race.*! 


The importance of such a statement, though, is surely that such ‘prevail- 
ing ideas on race’ were seen by Bodichon and his readers as deriving from 
medical theories. They were emphatically not seen simply as ethnographic 
generalisations but as medical-scientific observations possessed of the same 
levels of truthfulness as, for example, Laveran’s work. Here I think Lorcin 
concentrates overmuch on the inherent strangeness of such ideas from our 
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own perspective, when no such sense of estrangement was apparent in their 
reception in the nineteenth-century colony. Lorcin in fact later acknowl- 
edges a greater degree of connection between medical and racial theorisations, 
noting that ‘The contribution of the medical corps was especially significant 
to the scientific validation of racial concepts as well as to their vulgarization’ 
and that ‘The statistical analysis characteristic of their methodology gave their 
work, for the lay reader especially, that aura of infallibility."2 

In one sense, there was nonetheless an anomaly to be found in Bodichon’s 
writing for by the time he was writing Hygiéne Morale, the great medical 
fears of the period of the conquest had generally been assuaged and mortal- 
ity rates amongst Europeans had declined. The structures of the medical 
state had been in place for some time and were generally viewed with opti- 
mism as the means to assuring the health of settlers and winning the hearts 
of locals. As we have seen, Algeria was even being promoted as a healthy 
destination for tourists. Yet Bodichon worked in that medical system and we 
might ask why his vision of medicine in Algeria was so relentlessly bleak. 
My instinct is that the narrative of medical improvement was actually much 
more limited than texts would want us to believe, essentially restricted to 
the containment of mortality rates amongst settlers on the coast, bearing 
little relation to broader patterns of disease and death. 

In Bodichon we see the germ of what would become the ultra-colon men- 
tality, characterised by a profound hatred of locals and the desire to isolate 
European culture in Algeria from admixture with impure peoples. Ageron 
and others have noted how prevalent such a mentality became in the 1880s 
and 1890s. Prochaska’s study of the Bône also stressed the coming together 
of a definable colon culture at that time, where before groups of Europeans 
(we must remember that most European settlers in Algeria were not French, 
but primarily from countries such as Italy, Spain and Malta) had lived rela- 
tively isolated lives as distinct national communities. Bodichon seemed to 
foresee such a culture and stand as an early representative of its values, 
which can also be seen in his notion that it was necessary to 


[implant in Algeria a southern [European] population, of the tanned 
race; since they would acclimatise well to Algeria and stand up to hard 
work; though such a group needed to be governed by the spirit of the 
blonde race, the spirit of the north of France. 


He was repelled by southern Europeans, for elsewhere he described such 
‘européo-algériens’ as ‘those who have fallen from Christian civilization’, 
alleging that Italy and Spain had ‘vomited’ their ‘galley slaves’ into Algeria, 
and France had been little better, sending her ‘crooks’ and drunks.® Such 
comments chimed with the views of the author of the pamphlet Should 
France Retain Algeria? who argued that the so-called moral conquest was 
undermined by the tramps and labourers, ‘with whom the Bedouins would 
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hardly be flattered to be compared’.®° From such comments, one can under- 
stand why groups within the military and civilian administrations felt 
superior to colon culture, yet others such as Ernest Mercier called, in 1880, 
for ‘us to become united, without caste distinctions, so as to finish this great 
national work of conquest through civilisation’. I include this quotation 
mainly for its pithy demonstration of the indistinguishability of civilisa- 
tion, the nation and war.*’ 

Like all prophets, then, Bodichon was an imperfect guide to the future of 
the colony: where he saw colon culture continuing to be driven by a caste 
system between the French elite and the Mediterranean classes, it was 
eventually to be formed by a mixing of these two groups which had made 
the paranoid, medicalised, racialised culture he theorised. His mistake it 
seemed was to misinterpret his belief that, ‘The climate of Algeria was con- 
ducive to the production of sects... of anti-fraternité’, and to not foresee that 
it was to be splits between Algeria and the metropole which would lie in 
contrast to the relative unity of colon culture.® 


3.4 Race, assimilation and medicine 
in the later nineteenth century 


Race was therefore the dominant motif of French imperial thinking about 
Algeria from the moment of the conquest. In cultural terms, the French had 
adopted a variegated, stratified system in which Algerians could be divided 
into a large number of separate ethnic categories, which in fact often bore 
little relation to the true ties and binds of identity which existed in the 
country. This was a method which was later adopted in other French colo- 
nies, such as Laos where essential differences were alleged to have existed 
between indigénes (divided into Annnamites, Laotiens, Cambodgiens and 
Mois), asiatiques étrangers (Chinese and Japanese), the ‘Chetty’ of French 
India and the métis or mixed-bloods.® Both the Algerian and the Laotian 
examples give the lie to the contention of the early French historian of colo- 
nialism Henri Blet that ‘Frenchmen have never adopted racial doctrines 
affirming the superiority of whites over men of colour.’”° 

The legal corollaries to this ‘system’ were extremely complex, for there 
originally existed five legal categories of personhood in Algeria: French citi- 
zens, European foreigners, foreign Muslims, indigenous Muslims and indig- 
enous Jews./! This was made more complicated by the fact that Muslims 
were bound by both French and Islamic law and there was confusion regard- 
ing the possibility as to how they might gain French citizenship. In theory, 
the situation was clear for both Algerian Muslims and Jews since French 
citizenship was open to both should they be willing to renounce their faiths, 
which almost none would consent to (about seven thousand Algerian 
Muslims became French citizens in the period 1865-1962).72 Yet the fact 
that this special qualification was attached to citizenship in Algeria led to 
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debates about its fairness in both the colony and the metropole; in particu- 
lar because the question was raised as to what nationality such people held 
if they were not French citizens. The solution to this problem arrived at by 
the Court of Algiers and the Cour de cassation was that while Algerian Jews 
and Muslims were not French citizens, they were French subjects.”* As we 
shall soon see, the Crémieux decrees of 1870 were to fundamentally change 
all Algerian thinking about race. 

Such legal argument was of course founded on broader conceptual discus- 
sions of race and assimilation. As I have already said, the Algerian situation 
does not seem to fit the model proposed by Betts and others whereby the 
period 1890-1914 saw the growth of ‘scientific racism’ and a subsequent 
discrediting of assimilation and a valorisation of ‘association’ (which was 
viewed as a more realistic policy option given the fundamental incapacity 
of races to mix together)./# Looking at Algeria, Lorcin argued that: 


By the end of the century, whatever side of the fence one was on, assimi- 
lation of the indigenous population was being acknowledged as a failure. 
On one side were those who had no desire to assimilate them, claiming 
that they were incapable of being assimilated; on the other were those 
sensitive to indigenous problems who realised that assimilation to date, 
far from bestowing the benefits of civilization, had been a disaster, 
causing the indigenous population to lose out in almost every domain. 
Association became the more attractive proposition.”® 


While most of what Lorcin says is correct, I think she is wrong to begin 
from the premise that the assimilationist idea was superseded in Algeria, for 
it is arguable that there was never a particularly strong assimilationist ideal 
in French colonial thought in Algeria. Even the idea of medicine as a 
progressive project was to be an imposition on Algerian society, which 
served French strategic interests and which reinforced a racial hierarchisa- 
tion of Algerian society. When one looks at very specific areas of medical 
policy where assimilation might have been practised, such as the training 
of Algerians as health professionals, it was not until the 1870s that a school 
of medicine was established at the University of Algiers and the number of 
Algerians it graduated numbered in the tens in both the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

At a regional level, Prochaska’s study of Bône shows that while different 
communities became more and more socially and spatially segregated over 
time, ‘settler intransigence’ had ‘stymied’ assmilationist policies on a con- 
sistent basis.” In fact, one of the most interesting aspects of his work is his 
tracking of the development of the Jeune Algérien movement in the 1900s 
and 1910s, which was made up of educated and increasingly economically 
successful Algerians who wanted the project of assimilation to be realised in 
the colony, with the support of French indigénophiles.’’ It was ultimately to 
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be the failure of such groups to secure representation for Algerians through 
legalistic, assimilationist argument which led, in the 1930s, to the forma- 
tion of Islamist movements such as Messali Hadj’s Mouvement pour le 
Triomphe des Libertées Démographiques.78 

Medical texts evidently played a critical role in the racial segmentation of 
Algerian society, particularly since French doctors stationed in Algeria saw 
themselves as scientists whose work was able to connect scientific under- 
standings of the body with sociological, anthropological and moral judge- 
ments which we would now see as lying outside the domain of medical 
professionals. In Algeria, we see little sign neither of the traditions of 
anti-slavery that had existed in the French medical profession nor, under- 
standably, the anti-colonialism of doctors such as Charles Frébault, Alfred 
Giard and Jean Turigny, who had spoken out against imperialism from their 
position as deputies in the Chamber.” 

Perhaps the most important racial distinction sustained by doctors was 
the so-called ‘Kabyle myth’, in which the Kabyles (a term which was stretched 
to include all Berbers and inhabitants of mountainous territory in Algeria) 
were argued to be racially and culturally distinct from Algerian Arabs 
(Muslim tribes), ‘Moors’ and Jews. The Kabyles were valorised by the French 
on the basis that they would be more susceptible to the offer of European 
civilisation, given that they supposedly led sedentary lives and were not 
religiously inclined in the manner of the Arabs.80 

It should not seem surprising that Bodichon was an arch-theorist of the 
supposed differences between the two groups. In his Considérations sur 
l'Algérie of 1845, he had argued that Arabs were destined to pass on their 
negative social characteristics in a hereditary fashion — ‘A lack of cross- 
breeding with other races meant that their love of thieving and raping, traits 
which had characterised their ancestors, had developed and been passed 
down the generations’ - while the faces of the Kabyles revealed their greater 
civilisation.*! In fact, ‘The best analogy that could be made was to the drom- 
edary. Morally and physically there were similarities between the two. Both 
originated in the desert, had long legs and necks, large feet and hairy skin, 
and admirably resisted fatigue and prolonged deprivations.’®? It was France’s 
duty in fact to foster antipathy between the two races and to set them against 
one another.®? Writing almost forty years later, Bodichon was to continue in 
this vein, performing his familiar manoeuvre of combining history and 
morality as a claimed science, with his suggestion that Berbers were ‘morally 
superior’ to ‘all the other races of Africa’ because they were ‘essentially 
descended from ancient Europeans’.*4 

The place of Jews in this racialised system was especially testing, particu- 
larly following the enactment of the Crémieux decrees of 1870 which had 
‘emancipated’ Algerian Jews in offering them French citizenship without 
the need to renounce their faith. In a sense, this was a continuation of 
French rhetoric from the 1830s, when France had proudly seen an adjunct 
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of its invasion as being a freeing of North Africa’s Jews from the repressive 
legislation of the Ottomans. This perspective took little account of the long 
history of the settlement of Jews in Algeria, and the fact that they had been 
welcomed as refugees from Iberia in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
nor the fact that the chief gain for Jews in the French imperial system was 
that they occupied an intermediate position between the French and other 
indigenous groups. 

The Crémieux decrees were, however, enacted in great haste by the exiled 
government in Tours at the time of the Prussian invasion in 1870, with 
many wondering whether they would have become law at a less febrile 
moment. Crémieux explained that his proposals would ‘see the develop- 
ment of the great principles of the French Revolution, to which all of the 
French people owed so much, and which Jews had a greater duty than oth- 
ers to proclaim’.®* Such principles evidently did not include universalism for 
Crémieux said nothing of Algerian Muslims. 

The decrees were to be sources of intense political debate, and violence, in 
both France and Algeria in the period 1871-1900. Looking back from that 
latter date, Cohen noted that one of the problems with the decrees was that 
they had been intended as part of a wider programme of reform which had 
not come about because of regime change in France.*° Surveying the pro- 
tests which the decrees had aroused, Cohen enumerated a long list of objec- 
tions to them, including those who claimed that the National Defence gov- 
ernment had not signed the decrees, those who argued that the bill had 
been passed at an inopportune moment, those who objected to the idea that 
Jews should be French citizens and those who contended that the laws were 
the cause of the great Muslim insurrection of 1871.57 

It was certainly the case that this formalising of the Algerian Jews’ status 
in the racial hierarchy of the colony was incredibly divisive. Writing in 
1890, Raoul Bergot, described the decrees as ‘one of the greatest and most 
shameful faults in contemporary history’ which was destined to be a source 
of ‘cruel disillusionment for France’.8* After 1871, Arabs were able to point to 
Algerian Jews as an enemy, noting that these too were French citizens and 
that ‘it was them who governed’ Algeria.°? 

Algerian Jews, whose position in the French-defined hierarchy had always 
been tenuous, now found themselves under colossal pressure from both 
Algerian Muslims, from anti-Semites in the metropole and, increasingly 
from the burgeoning and unifying class of colons who saw themselves as 
implacably opposed to the idea of any Algerians being offered French citi- 
zenship. This climaxed in 1898 when four out of six representatives elected 
for the chamber of deputies from Algeria were convinced anti-Semites. Yet 
the Jews of Algeria had no Zola, no J’Accuse and no sustained defence of the 
manner in which they had been placed in a position which went against the 
principles of French Republicanism; for the situation of Algerian Muslims 
was even worse than that of the Jews and the granting of citizenship to Jews 
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had only emphasised how entrenched French hostility towards Muslims 
and Arabs trumped political principles. The Crémieux decrees were a perfect 
example of the lack of thought that existed between ideas and policies, and 
arguably also between the interaction of the politics of the metropole and 
that of the colony. 


3.5 Conclusion 


Healthcare was an important public form of demonstration of France’s think- 
ing about race in Algeria, for stratification of medical provision was some- 
thing which one saw every day, as one passed healthcare facilities segregated 
on racial lines. Seeing such things, Algerian Muslims were well aware that 
they lay at the bottom of a racial ladder, and that the quality of care offered 
to French citizens and Jews was a reflection of the end of a dream of univer- 
sality which had been vigorously promoted by the French in the first decades 
of empire. Yet this was of course a consequence of the brand of universalism 
which had originally been promoted by the French, which was not really 
universalism at all, since what France had created was a system whereby 
racial differences were acknowledged under a universalist umbrella. This 
schema was never designed to foster an assimilationist culture, and was argu- 
ably always destined to generate long-term inequity once either the will or 
the funds to hold to this peculiar kind of universalism waned. 

Writing in 1899, Albert Hugues summed up the sense of utter human dif- 
ference which had been established between Europeans and Algerians from 
‘the very moment of the conquest’ with his claim that on the level of moral- 
ity, law and religion ‘no sense of connection could have been found between 
French and Muslim populations’.?° Once this had been established as a basis 
for colonial society, how much easier it would then be to claim that such 
human difference could be used as the basis of forms of apartheid or, more 
radically, purificatory extermination. 

It is rarely mentioned that whether one is looking at texts about race or 
humanitarianism from the 1830s or the 1890s, there are remarkably few dif- 
ferences in the views of such texts or the shape of debates on these themes 
across the nineteenth-century Algeria. Historians instinctively seek that 
which changes but I cannot see how a case can be developed that thinking 
about race and the human changed in any meaningful way in the colony. 
One reason why this was the case was that such discussions were seen as 
having their origins in immutable scientific and medical theories. It is again 
important to stress that while such writing now appears to us to be social 
scientific, at best, France believed the racial structures of her colony to be 
based upon profound truths about the human condition elicited through 
the experimental method. 

That notion of a ‘human condition’ was again of a rather different charac- 
ter than we might now expect, for it transpired that humanitarianism was 
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actually a function of history. By this, I mean that in Algeria the most critical 
distinctions which were made about people and their place in the human 
family were based upon the historical status of the race to which they 
belonged. Individuals were utterly determined by race, and races - including 
Europeans — were destined to act in a fashion befitting the chapter of the 
historical drama in which they played. Theoretically, the French owed a duty 
of humanitarian advancement to the backward peoples of Algeria, but their 
scientific ability to distinguish between the stages at which those people sat 
in the great civilisational story meant that it had to be admitted that some 
might be helped more easily than others. Such ideas both derived from med- 
ical and scientific thinking and they informed the construction of medical 
and scientific systems of governance in the colony. For this reason, we read 
the works of doctors such as Bodichon to try to come to understand how 
they formed this dual function as cultural producers of theoretical knowl- 
edge and practitioners of a racially moralised medicine in the colony. 

We should therefore be instinctively suspicious of claims to humanitarian 
beneficence, just as Taithe and others have been when studying the 
metropole in the later nineteenth century. Such beneficence was a necessary 
cloak for the reality of stratified medical systems which assigned varying 
levels of humanity to different racial groups, which is of huge importance to 
historians of health, who are as interested in the denial of care as they are in 
medical practice. A moral reading of such systems cannot simply contrast 
the closed medical culture of the colony at that time with our contemporary 
standpoint, for we possess a small number of works by Algerian writers who 
saw the social consequences of a French medicalisation of Algerian culture 
on humanitarian grounds. Khodja understood that a racial imperative drove 
French policy and that in structural terms imputed care for others was in 
fact replaced with utter indifference to their lives. 

While individual doctors may stand as beacons of unambiguous benefi- 
cence, many also tended to want to play roles in the construction of systems 
which diminished the lives of the very patients who they carefully tended 
as individuals. Such trends were difficult to see in the nineteenth century in 
part because humanitarian ideas were bound up in a complex of progressive 
change which formed a part of a very particular political culture. That cul- 
ture was characterised by a great optimism, a valorisation of ideas and theo- 
ries over facts and outcomes, and it was essentially a form of limited resist- 
ance to autocracy in France which allowed for the development of new ideas 
when they were universally agreed upon across the political spectrum. In 
France, there were distinct limits as to the development of such politics, but 
in Algeria - whose invasion neatly coincided with this trend — there was 
much greater potential for experimentation. 

For this and other reasons, Algeria came to be seen as a special case. Earlier 
colonial ventures had also been developed along lines that matched metro- 
politan political debates — as seen in Grove’s Mauritian example — but Algeria 
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was conquered in a more thoroughly scientific way, befitting its status as 
France’s first acquisition of the progressive, modern age. Yet it was the his- 
toric past rather than the scientific future which ultimately determined the 
medical racialisation of Algerians for, unlike Mauritius, Algeria had a vital 
role to play in the drama of human history. The importance of this role 
increased the likelihood that France needed to act in radical ways to ensure 
the difficult task of the temporal reorientation of the Maghreb. In later 
chapters, we will see how seriously the possibility of the expulsion or exter- 
mination of the people of Algeria was countenanced as being perhaps the 
only means to achieve this historical necessity. 

It was conversations, in person and in texts, about narratives, theories and 
ideas which allowed for a distinctive conjoining of humanitarian and racial 
ideas in Algeria, which in turn can be seen to have engendered an adminis- 
tration of sickness for Algerians. Thinkers such as Barbara Leigh Bodichon 
are of interest to us because her career in the colony was characterised not 
only by conviction but also by desire; and it was this desire to benefit 
humanity which led to the erasure of the Algerian in her work. In essence, 
there was no need for an Algerian presence or voice in her thought, because 
the strength and purity of her desire for all humanity assured the absolute 
beneficence of her endeavours and that of the progressive project in general. 
It is arguable, I believe, that the disappearance of the indigéne from this 
vision was a vital twin to the more literal description of the expurgation of 
Algerians which we find in the writings of soldiers who fought Maghrebin 
foes, for both authoritarian and progressive politics pointed to the possibility 
that the Algerian problem might be solved without reference to the existence 
of local peoples. 


4 


On Extermination 


4.1 ‘Et on y met le feu’ 


On 17 June 1845, Colonel Jean Jacques Pélissier was faced with a choice. As 
part of Bugeaud’s push to pacify the Kabyle region, Pélissier had been 
assigned the task of subduing the Ouled Riah tribe. This was not his sole 
mission, but it was an operational objective which needed to be accom- 
plished before he could set about his other campaigning tasks that formed a 
part of the broader extension of the Algerian territories. 

Pélissier’s choice related to how he would deal with the Ouled Riah, who 
had fled from their villages in the foothills up into the higher mountains, 
where they had ensconced themselves in a complex of caves. Such tactics on 
the part of Algerians were familiar to Pélissier for they had been adopted by 
many groups from the Kabyle when faced by French troops. The Kabyles 
stood little chance of fighting off the French on open ground so — just as they 
had done under Ottoman rule - they turned to their caves as a last redoubt. 

On this day a number of casualties had been sustained on both sides as 
Pélissier had sent scouts towards the caves, some of whom had been shot, 
and it was assumed that the tribe had also sustained casualties for Pélissier’s 
men had fired into the caves in support of their zouaves. The dilemma, 
therefore, that Pélissier faced was as to how he could end this stand-off so as 
to reach his ultimate goal, which was to effect some kind of peace treaty 
with the Ouled Riah so that he might then move towards his next strategic 
objective. 

Believing that the option of sending scouts and negotiators had been 
effectively annulled by the aggression of his foes, Pélissier perceived himself 
as having two starkly different options: he could wait and effect some kind 
of siege or he could use force to realise a quicker resolution to this deeply 
frustrating situation. He opted for the latter path and, given the inherent 
danger of sending his men into the dark caves, where they would make fine 
targets for those hidden therein, he decided to smoke the Ouled Riah from 
their hideout. As one of his scouts remarked, ‘Et on y met le feu’.! 
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An order was given that flaming bundles of twigs should be thrown into 
various parts of the cave complex and Pélissier felt sure that he had arrived 
at a means of ending the resistance of the Ouled Riah in the caverns at 
Dahra. Over a course of a number of hours, in which a further series of 
burning bundles were launched into the caves, Pélissier was to be proved 
right. 

At one point a series of shots rung out in the caves, which led Pélissier to 
believe that some of the Ouled Riah wished to escape the caverns, whilst 
others exercised lethal force as a means of ensuring loyalty to the com- 
manders of the tribe. After 12 hours the flames and the smoke had begun to 
disperse, so at this point Pélissier sent a group of his men into the caves with 
instructions to exercise great care in assessing whether the Ouled Riah were 
indeed subdued and in a position to now pact with the French army. 

What those soldiers who advanced found in the cave were around six 
hundred villagers. Almost all of them appeared to be dead, but after drag- 
ging the bodies from the smoky caves into clearer air, it became clear that 
perhaps fifty or a hundred of the tribe had survived, able now to make peace 
with the French army. 


4.2 If not to heal, then to kill 


It is legitimate to ask quite what the massacre at Dahra has to do with a his- 
tory of medicine in nineteenth-century Algeria. My response to that ques- 
tion is to assert that Dahra is of crucial import in helping us to understand 
why histories of health can lead us to new understandings of the past. By a 
history of health, I have indicated that I mean an investigation which looks 
at questions of dying and quality of life as well as at medical care; which 
stretches its cast beyond medical professionals to look at the ways in which 
the actions of groups such as soldiers and administrators impacted on the 
well-being of Algerians. In following Fanon we might say that such an enter- 
prise also concerns itself with the effect of such actions on the French actors 
themselves, intimating also that a historicisation of Fanon’s ideas refers to 
the establishment of tropes of behaviour which structured the lives of 
Algerians for more than a hundred years. 

In the simplest of terms, France brought death as well as healing to Algeria, 
and I should like to assert that death and healing were rather more inti- 
mately connected than we might usually assume. Dahra, I believe, shows us 
that French colonialism in Algeria was founded upon an exterminatory 
logic in which a rather blunt equation structured many of the colonist’s 
dealings with her new subjects: either Algerians accepted France and her 
beneficent offer or they rejected her on the understanding that a logical 
consequence of that rejection was death. This in turn led to a sense of gen- 
eralised frustration that Algerians did not seem to understand that they 
faced terrible consequences if they failed to accept France’s gift. 
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We tend to see, or we tend to want to see, ‘healing’ and ‘killing’ as forms 
of opposites, but if we think about the way that ethical codes are enacted in 
practice then the journey between care and killing is much shorter than 
that which we picture along a moral spectrum (part of the problem here 
may be with the idea of picturing morality). A logic of annihilation may 
easily follow as a direct consequence of a failure of a policy of healing, and 
we might admit there to be connections between the way in which the 
human is viewed in such descriptions of sanitation and cleansing. 

This strategy, and the moral arguments on which it was underpinned, are 
discussed remarkably little in literatures on Algeria, so what I want to do in 
this chapter is to reveal the hitherto underestimated place which extermina- 
tory policies played within the decision-making environment of the nine- 
teenth-century colony, using Dahra as a means of exploring in some detail 
the ethical nuances which structured such ideas as they were put into prac- 
tice. We might also note that there has been no detailed, modern study of 
Dahra and its reception in metropolitan and colonial literatures. These dis- 
cussions then lead into later chapters’ assessments of other critical areas of 
the history of health in nineteenth-century Algeria, such as the role which 
French medicine and administration played in famines, and the question as 
to whether or not there was an Algerian genocide. What I shall seek to argue 
here is that in the case of both the violence of indifference which we find in 
famines and in the planned killing of genocide, eliminationist literatures 
played a crucial enabling role in forming a broad culture of attitudes towards 
death and the value of life in the colony. 

That culture needs to be reconstructed by looking closely at the language 
and ideas of sources from the nineteenth century. My concentration on 
published work such as memoirs reflects my conviction that in coming to 
understand the moral world of eliminationist culture, we need to see how 
such concepts were discussed in public, in part to see what might be openly 
remarked upon at that time. Was it the case that the relationship between 
the French and the Algerians was structured not just by the notion of moral 
imperialism and the idea of medicine, with all their racial and dehumanis- 
ing hierarchies, but also by a central tension between a desire to both exter- 
minate and heal Algerians? In the conceptualisation of the body of the 
Algerian population and the specific bodies of individual Algerians, might 
it have been the case that the medical imperative was in fact an expression 
of guilt with regard to the knowledge of the slaughter of Algerian culture 
and peoples? 

While doctors and other health professionals may be relatively absent 
from this chapter, the language of the medicalisation of the colony is very 
much present, and I hope that it will become clear quite how connected 
were French doctors’ conceptions of their role in healing the Maghreb and 
the ideas of those soldiers who assigned roles in that medicalising mission. 
An important feature, therefore, of histories of health is the manner in 
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which they argue against the existence of medical spheres which are in 
some way distinct, from broader environments of policy-making and 
implementation. 

This chapter evidently forms a part of this book’s broader task of the recu- 
peration of Algerians into the history of Algeria in the nineteenth century, 
and in doing so it also works against prevailing views regarding colonial poli- 
cies towards Algerians. Where there has generally been a desire to view such 
politics as moving between ideas of assimilation and association, I assert that 
an annihilatory instinct has tended to be lost in the move from letters, polit- 
ical debates and memoirs of the nineteenth century (where it is much dis- 
cussed) to discussions in the metropole and in later histories, which ignore 
one of the dominant strands of thinking about Algerians in the colony. I call, 
therefore, for a reassessment of the razzia, critical texts such as the works of 
Desjobert, and for a deeper understanding of the relationship between desire, 
death, guilt, healing and extermination in nineteenth-century Algeria. 


4.3 Ethics 


Colonel Pélissier was a soldier, but he was also a representative of a civilising 
mission. What ethical questions lie at the core of his decision to asphyxiate 
500 men, women and children at Dahra in 1845? 

Such a question is not one which is simply put historically after the fact, 
for it relates very directly to debates which took place about Dahra in both 
Algeria and France in 1845 and in the following years, for Pélissier’s actions 
at Dahra were seen to resonate more widely and to expose key questions 
about the ethics of empire. In both the Chamber of Deputies and the press, 
we read of a metropolitan revulsion at Pélissier’s actions, which was 
extended by some to claim that the fact of the massacre at Dahra was more 
broadly representative of the character of France’s unjust conquest of 
Algeria. Yet in the Chamber, the press and, as time went on, in memoirs 
from the colony, we also find strong defences of Pélissier’s actions which 
are of interest to us not only for their arguments but also for the manner in 
which they too cite the ethics of Dahra as being at the heart of morality of 
empire. Both supporters and opponents of Pélissier and his commanding 
officer, Bugeaud, argued that the importance of Dahra went beyond the 
event itself for it expressed the very essence of the Algerian project: it could 
be studied as a set of actions and a set of decisions informed by behaviours 
and moral judgements which encapsulated what France hoped to achieve 
in Algeria. 

One reason why the massacre at Dahra lent itself so well to such ethical 
readings was that all sides chose to see the events of June 1845 as being 
centred around a series of very clear choices and decisions which were 
explicitly underpinned by moral stances. In this sense Dahra acquired an 
historical neatness in which it could then perform its role as an exemplar in 
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moral debates about Algeria, though one of the things we will see when we 
look rather more closely at the events of that day is that the contemporary 
rush to find symbolic import in these events sometimes occluded the com- 
plexity, confusion, uncertainty and obfuscation which actually surrounded 
the decisions made by Pélissier and his foes. 

The question of the agency or otherwise of the Ouled Riah and the choices 
which they made in the series of events which were to lead to their destruc- 
tion are of as great an importance to us as those made by French troops, not 
least because supporters of Pélissier relentlessly stressed the immorality of 
the decisions which had been taken by the leaders of the tribe. For the his- 
torian, this approach poses real difficulties, because while we possess French 
sources which speak of the terrible injustice done to the Ouled Riah, we 
know of no voices from contemporary Algerian sources which speak of 
locals’ reactions to the events at Dahra, not least, of course, because most of 
the potential testimonies of Algerian witnesses were destroyed in the mas- 
sacre. Nevertheless, it is important to see that our sources, particularly those 
which support Pélissier, saw an ethical dance being played at Dahra, in 
which the actions of one party induced a very particular, almost pro- 
grammed, response, in the other, as this dance moved sequentially towards 
its logical end point. Dahra was not therefore simply expressive of a set of 
moral choices made by the French and by Algerians, but of the moral char- 
acter of the kinds of conversations which they had - evinced especially 
starkly in this situation where both sides were placed under such great pres- 
sure. Pélissier did not therefore come to the hard decisions which he took at 
Dahra in some kind of moral vacuum, but in a series of responses to both 
circumstances and the decisions made by his interlocutor. 

The logic of all such ethical discussion is towards the exterminatory either/ 
or which I am suggesting structured French encounters with Algerians. Either 
Algerians in general accepted the goodness of the French offer of healing 
and civilisation, or they faced the merciless consequences of this rejection 
of a beneficent offer. Either the Ouled Riah accepted the goodness and jus- 
tice of Colonel Pélissier or they accepted the annihilatory consequences of 
that repudiation. The maleficence, the doing harm, of Pélissier was of a sec- 
ond order in a schema in which a particular mode of structuring dialogues 
between the French and Algerians was of ultimate significance. The conse- 
quences of actions had moral import, but that significance was subsumed 
by a set of higher priorities which were capable of switching the seeming 
ethical status of actions. While a prima facie case could be made against kill- 
ing, higher logics could be successfully appealed to in the kinds of complex, 
modern ethical systems one found in places such as Algeria. Politics, warring 
and governance were structured in a fashion very similar to emerging ideas 
of triage in military, and subsequently civilian, medicine, in which hard and 
definite choices were made whereby acceptable losses were tolerated, brack- 
eted and quickly forgotten, in the name of realistic, achievable ends. Choices 
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were made, but once they had been made those paths that were rejected were 
not dwelt upon. 

Pélissier’s supporters could simply have deployed an older style of think- 
ing in which all killing was justified in war — and they might have linked 
this to the ethics underlying Islamic distinctions between actions in the dar 
al harb, the place of war and the dar al Islam, the place of Islam, or peace - 
but such arguments are only one of the types which were used to defend 
Pélissier. Indeed, the question of whether the ethics of war overruled the 
ethics of beneficent subjugation at Dahra was a complex one for there also 
existed the comparative dimension that was made available by the Ottoman 
example. While many French writers made much of the moral superiority of 
French dominance as compared with Ottoman rule, with the implied 
betterment of Algerians’ lives after 1830, this was hard to establish in the 
case of Dahra, for it was well known that the Ottomans had not resorted to 
measures such as those chosen by Pélissier when they had trapped tribes 
such as the Ouled Riah in caves. 


44 The history of extermination 


Why is it that ideas of extermination and genocide play such a small role in 
historical accounts of nineteenth-century Algeria? Outside of the hagio- 
graphic memoirs of colons across the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it 
is after all certainly not the case that historians have flattered French impe- 
rialism and writers such as Ageron, Julien and Rey-Goldzeiguer have been 
deeply critical of the gaps which existed between France’s claims as to her 
aspirations in Algeria and the often brutal realities of her rule. 

In spite of the acknowledged bloodiness of the Franco-Algerian 
encounter — most especially in the years 1830-80 and 1954-62 - there has 
been little sustained consideration of the idea that an exterminatory urge 
was a structuring reality of the Algerian colony. Lying beyond the possibil- 
ity that no such urge existed, there are at least five reasons as to why exter- 
mination has been little considered. First, there is the possibility that while 
discussion of extermination may have been noted in French politics, this 
was essentially seen as a rhetorical strategy rather than a policy that might 
be enacted. Second, I think there has been an understandable resistance to 
what seem to be too neat a connection between the undeniable facts of the 
existence of discussions of extermination and the demographic collapse of 
the period 1830-80. Relatedly, in twentieth-century writing there is a con- 
cern with the need to prove through documentary evidence that genocides 
were planned enterprises. As we shall see, this is not as difficult to establish 
as might be imagined in the Algerian case. Third, there is the structural 
question of some of these issues of war, death and morality being discussed, 
often interestingly and critically, under other headings such as ‘the razzia’ 
and ‘the massacre’. Fourth, I think a subtext of most historical writing about 
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nineteenth-century Algeria is that it instinctively treats the whole of the 
period as a time of war, and thus makes certain assumptions about the kinds 
of behaviours which we find in times of war as compared to those of peace. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, I think most historians display an 
essential faith in humanity: in that, they want to believe that planned 
killing is an aberration in human history, rather than a commonplace. 

One place which this diminution of the place of extermination does not 
come from is texts from the nineteenth century, for they are replete with 
discussions of an annihilatory politics and one of the reasons I stress the 
term extermination is as a means of indicating just how frequently one comes 
across the terms ‘exterminer’ and ‘extermination’ in French texts. Those 
words do not lie alone, for we shall see that they form a part of a family of 
ideas that also includes ‘massacres’, ‘refoulements’, ‘annihilation’ and 
‘razzias’, for there existed a great variety of means of discussing the killing 
or elimination of Algerians en masse. 

My overarching historiographical view of this situation is that just as 
twentieth-century French collective memory can be adjudged to be suffering 
from an ‘Algerian syndrome’, with regard to the moral and national import of 
France’s role in the Civil War and post-war Algeria, that sense of a syndrome 
of forgetting and occluding the darkness of the past should also be extended 
to the nineteenth-century colony. After all, if we think about questions of 
genocide and empire from the comparative perspective of other settler colo- 
nies, it would in some ways be surprising if in Algeria - unlike nineteenth- 
century Australia and America — we did not find expressions, in words and 
deeds, of a desire to rid a newly conquered land of its existing inhabitants so 
that it might be exploited by new arrivals from the metropole. In saying this, 
Iam also hinting at the broader role which an exterminatory politics arguably 
played in structuring Franco-Algerian relations right across the modern 
period: a wider scope I shall only be able to allude to in this chapter. It would 
nonetheless be interesting to study the manner in which certain ideas of life 
and death were embedded into Algerian history and politics at that very 
moment when an Algerian nation and polity were coming into being. 

The one outstanding exception to this silence regarding extermination 
came in 2005 with Le Cour Grandmaison’s Coloniser, exterminer: sur la guerre 
et l'état colonial. That book’s scope is far greater than this chapter in that Le 
Cour Grandmaison is concerned with establishing that an exterminatory 
culture underlay all colonialism, though it is important to note that the 
Algerian example was of critical importance to him in making his case. My 
hope is that this chapter extends this earlier work, in terms of its scope, 
detail and ethical focus. 

Before moving on it is worth absorbing Le Cour Grandmaison’s etymo- 
logical note that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the term 
‘extermination’ possessed a considerable range of meanings, ranging from 
‘the killing of an individual and the dismembering or burning of his body, 
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to summary executions and massacres’? It was this scope of meaning and 
the potential for ambiguity which, for Le Cour Grandmaison, was partly 
responsible for the openness with which the term was deployed and the 
manner in which it was not felt necessary ‘to use euphemisms in accounting 
for that which the term described’.? While I think Le Cour Grandmaison is 
correct to urge caution in the way in which the term ‘extermination’ was 
used in the nineteenth century, I would also tend towards a more conspirato- 
rial reading of its ambiguity, in that it would often seem to be the case that 
writers at that time meant very well to denote mass, organised slaughter when 
they used the term ‘extermination’, and that this is confirmed by other mate- 
rial in their texts, though they were well aware that the ‘polysemic’ qualities 
of the word provided the protection of some uncertainty of interpretation. 


4.5 A realm of brutality 


Historians have, I believe, tended to fail to see quite how barbarous a culture 
existed in the Algerian colony. This may arise from a general scepticism 
adopted towards colonial rhetoric, in which discussions of elimination and 
annihilation are accorded the same kinds of doubting as claims that coloni- 
alism brought with it civilisation and progress; in other words, that the 
realities of empire lay somewhere between these two extremes. What I am 
setting out to do in this chapter is to establish that such a view is not tenable, 
for there existed not only a culture of elimination in nineteenth-century 
Algeria but also the personnel - inside and outside the military — to put that 
vision into practice. 

When we return to the debates of 1830s and 1840s, one of the things 
which most surprises modern sensibilities is the degree of conviction which 
most writers displayed that the conquest of Algeria needed to be an enter- 
prise of great violence. This was well expressed by Victor Hugo in a more 
general set of criticisms of French colonialism, where French imperial- 
ism was compared unfavourably with the brutality of the British and the 
Russians: 


France does not understand how to colonise and will always struggle to 
succeed in this area. A complete civilization like her own is a delicate and 
thoughtful thing, full of humanity and unconnected with the worlds of 
the savages. It may seem strange to say this, but perhaps what France is 
missing in Algeria is the application of a touch of barbarity [‘Chose 
étrange à dire, et bien vraie, pourtant ce qui manque à la France en Alger 
c'est un peu de barbarie’].* 


Yet if we think of the ways in which Algeria had traditionally been repre- 
sented in Europe, it may not ‘seem strange to say’ that France would need to 
adopt a barbarous approach to pacifying her new territory. After all, for 
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centuries the Barbary Coast had had a reputation in Europe as a place of 
danger, lawlessness and cruelty, its inhabitants famed for enslaving even 
white Europeans as well as black Africans. This had only been tempered to 
some extent by Ottoman rule, for it was understood that the Turks had 
merely contained Algerian society, rather than truly ruling over it, while the 
spread of their influence was limited to urban coastal centres. 

What is perhaps rather more surprising to readers today is that we should 
chance upon a writer such as Victor Hugo making such a callous-sounding 
remark. Yet I think Hugo’s comment is revealing of a broader cultural phe- 
nomenon, which we would do well to observe, which is that in the very 
different world of nineteenth-century France it was seen to be normal and 
acceptable to discuss the systematic destruction of other peoples. What we 
will see I believe, as we go on to look at more and more texts about extermi- 
nation, is that not only was such writing seen as being acceptable, but there 
was also an element of necessity about the manner in which French writers 
talked about programmes of annihilation. It seems to me that this sense of 
need could have come from two places: one was a belief that one had to be 
honest about what colonialism really entailed - that something did lie 
behind the rhetorical cloak of civilisation held between the metropole and 
the colony, and the other is that there was a deeper ethical intimation that 
advocates of imperialism needed to account for the specific deaths of indi- 
viduals and groups of people who would die as a result of French policies. 
Now these two factors may seem rather similar but it is the latter which is of 
especial interest to me because I think that it evokes a kind of mania which 
we find in writing about Algeria in which there is a certain compulsion in 
talking about extermination. Whereas in the twentieth century the reality 
of the systematic, mass killing of civilians was rarely discussed as it became 
a taboo in writing — if not in fact - there seems to have been a more or less 
converse reaction in nineteenth-century France and Algeria. 

In European historical and geographical literatures, the people who would 
become known as Algerians were described as being amongst the most 
fearsome that walked the earth. British authors such as Lord Percival Barton 
described a people who could at times display great humanity towards 
others, but who contained within themselves the potential for ‘savage 
atrocity’ and an ability to ‘throw aside all sense of moral obligation’. For 
this reason, Europeans had traditionally been justified in behaving in ways 
which mirrored the brutal posture of Algerians towards others. The Maghreb 
was established as a specific moral realm in which locally appropriate forms 
of behaviour were sanctioned, as in Britain’s raids on the coast throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which were partly aimed at the 
recovery of white slaves (or indeed looking much further back in time to the 
‘pitiless massacre of polytheists’ that had accompanied the arrival of Islam in 
the Maghreb®). As the British admiral Lynam remarked on one of these 
sorties, ‘There can be no reasonable objection ... to an occasional bombardment 
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of a pirate town; it is a good drill for a rusty navy.” In other words, violence 
begat violence, which was a necessary expression of European power, with 
there existing no distinction between combatants and civilians in this realm. 
Rather presciently, Barton remarks that such raids ‘repressed’ the ‘evil’ of the 
Barbary Coast, but that it was ‘not exterminated’.® France would need to com- 
plete that task, in what Barton would call the Algerian ‘experiment’: ‘that 
great problem in legislative science, which is to convert a barbarian race into 
a civilised people’. 

Before arriving in Algeria, therefore, French troops knew that their foes 
were implacable enemies whose warring was without limits, and it was 
therefore almost unworthy of comment that France’s armies would have to 
act in a barbarous manner, adopting Lynam’s policy of the general pacifica- 
tion of a place and its peoples, rather than specifically combating a trained 
army who formed but a subset of a wider population. Writing in 1884, René 
de Grieu looked back rather wistfully to the excitement of campaigning in 
the early 1830s, when French soldiers knew full well that local ‘adventurers 
and bandits ...dreamed only of massacring and pillaging’.!! I cite de Grieu 
to show that French soldiers believed that they were able to access the 
mindset of their foes and that there was therefore an obvious and just 
equivalence to the manner in which the French army could also dream of 
the massacre. 

It was certainly the case that Algerians massacred French troops in the 
early years of the colony. We read of quite a numbers of accounts of garrisons 
being attacked and their usually small number of defenders being decapi- 
tated, which other French soldiers saw as a clear message describing the way 
in which the Algerian dreamed of massacring them. Yet such attacks were of 
course very specifically directed at soldiers and at an invading army which 
was taking land which belonged to those who sought to defend it. This was 
poorly understood by many in the French army, who of course never imag- 
ined themselves in the position of Algerians (I feel sure no nineteenth-century 
text could be found which imagined a liberatory invasion of France by 
Algerians). Clauzel, however, in 1833, did understand that ‘The unfriendli- 
ness of the Arabs is easy to explain, for these barbarians loathe us just as they 
loathed the Turks, because we are occupying a land which, is in their eyes, a 
place which has been theirs since ancient times.” He went on to explore the 
possibility of whether a policy of ‘extermination of the locals’ was the best 
means to resolve this situation, but concluded that while such a policy had 
been enacted by the Spanish in Mexico, this had been driven by ‘religious 
fanaticism’ rather than ‘political expediency’. Clauzel doubted that the 
French ‘possessed a similar zeal for Catholicism which could drive them to 
treat the Arab and Berber tribes of Algeria in the same fashion’. 

By 1846, however, after more than fifteen years of brutal fighting in 
Algeria, one finds the Duc d'Aumale writing of precisely the kind of religious 
zeal that Clauzel could not or would not see in the French army at the 
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inception of the colony. The Duc in fact wrote that ‘the war in Africa will be 
a lengthy one’, that it was a ‘serious’ enterprise’ and that it was truly a form 
of ‘Jihad (or holy war)”. It is such remarks, I suspect, which give us access to 
very particular exterminatory rhetorics of the mid-1840s which came at a 
point when some kind of ‘solution’ had to be found to the problem of paci- 
fying Algeria, with the appropriation of the idea of jihad serving to justify a 
form of total war, as well as expressing a relentless determination to take 
whatever paths were necessary for ultimate victory in this war. Where 
Clauzel could not see this French jihadism - which linked directly to the 
spirit of annihilation — in the modern French soul, the Duke talks very spe- 
cifically of ‘the longlasting military spirit’ which one finds in ‘old French 
blood’, which he hopes, ‘if God wills it’, ‘lives on’. 

As well as acquiring the idea of jihad in their new home, French soldiers 
rapidly adopted the term razzia from Algerian Arabic. In a colonial setting 
where remarkably little borrowing took place from indigenous culture — I can 
think of no Arabic word which is more completely and frequently absorbed 
into French - it should not seem surprising that the French borrowed a term 
which described not simply a ‘raid’, but an attack usually of a most brutal kind 
in which all who stood in the path of an army were indiscriminately slaugh- 
tered. The idea which underpinned the borrowing of this term was a moral 
one, for what the use of the word razzia expressed was the notion that all that 
France did in Algeria - no matter how brutal - was seen as normal in terms of 
the local culture of politics and violence. What is more, given the opportu- 
nity, the Algerian would massacre as many Frenchmen as he possibly could. 

As Alain Corbin notes, the related term ‘massacre’ was itself derived from 
an Arabic word, though there had been an extension of the term as it 
migrated into French for the Arabic original had referred to the killing of 
animals in abattoirs.!$ Looking at the etymology of the term, Corbin 
observes that the idea of the massacre acquired a very specific place in 
understandings of organised violence in France, for notions of ‘torture’ and 
‘execution’ were allied to just decision-making, while the ‘fusillade’ had 
none of the ‘Dionysian characteristics’ of the massacre.” According to 
Corbin a culture of massacres developed in eighteenth-century French 
political life, but in the nineteenth century, in spite of the volatility of 
French politics and its civil wars, ‘there was a near complete disappearance 
of the massacre’; or rather the classic massacre amongst the citizenry was 
replaced by the militarised massacre of the civilian on the streets of Paris in 
1834, 1848 and 1871.18 

The massacre was therefore institutionalised and I would suggest that it 
represents one of many features of nineteenth-century Francophone culture 
where it is hard to determine whether institutions (in this case the army) 
learned in the metropole and thence exported the colony, or whether the 
colony played a larger part in the development of metropolitan culture than 
we traditionally imagine. As Le Cour Grandmaison notes, ‘in June 1848, 
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certain colonial techniques were in effect imported to Paris by senior 
officers — such as Cavaignac, Lamoricière and Changarnier - who had long 
service records in Algeria’. This argument is indeed extended into the 
twentieth century, for he goes on to contend that other Algerian innova- 
tions like administrative internment were spread through the empire and 
served as the basis for Vichy policy, which was an extension of what was 
imagined and practiced in Algeria.”° 

The razzia is a rare subject in the history of the early colony in that - in 
Hamdan Khodja’s Le Miroir —- we have access to an Algerian source which 
describes local reactions to the behaviour of the French army. It will be 
recalled that Khodja was familiar with European culture and initially willing 
to work with the French regime - as he had been with the earlier, Ottoman, 
empire — but his disillusionment with the practice of French rule led him to 
move to Paris to mount a campaign against the new colonial state. Le Miroir 
formed a part of Khodja’s efforts to persuade foreign ambassadors in Paris, 
French politicians (especially avowed anti-colonialists) and public opinion 
that France should abandon the Algerian experiment, in favour of a return 
to Ottoman rule. Having failed in his diplomatic mission, Khodja was later 
to travel to Istanbul to work as an emissary of the Ottoman court. 

Khodja’s critique of the early colony was focused on the connections 
between the gap between France’s espoused liberalism and the practice of 
her rule, especially its arbitrary and planned violence, and a more overarch- 
ing ethical disgust which flowed from an observation of this hypocrisy and 
these disjunctures. Khodja described brutal policy choices made by com- 
manders on the ground, which evidently went against the interests of 
Algerians, but held such decisions up against the aspirations of the French, 
noting that they ‘ran contrary French principles of liberalism and therefore 
against the French state itself which, in principle, they symbolised’.”1 There 
is therefore, in Khodja, a powerful sense of the way in which it is not simply 
later historians who see the actualising power of a rhetorical, imagined 
Algeria, but also local people who suffered as the idea was promoted concur- 
rent with brutal forms of repression. 

Khodja’s call to his readers in France was to acknowledge that the meaning 
of the early colonial enterprise was to be found more in the razzia than in 
theoretical texts which imagined the idea of a liberal empire. The failure to 
acknowledge this fact arose from an unwillingness to see that the symbolic 
value of the razzia lay less in ‘its immediate effectiveness or its relation to the 
Algerian past’ than in the manner in which it represented ‘the dawn of a 
renaissance, the eruption of the future’ into the Algerian present, for Khodja 
understood very well that a structuring of human relations took place in the 
early colony which would create a long-lasting dark ‘colonial night’. 

Khodja correctly adjudged that what he was seeing in the early colony 
was the creation of a permanent moral world in which Algerians could be bru- 
tally subjugated and not a brief moment of militarised violence which would 
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precede some more humane future for France’s new subjects. One reason 
why he was able to make such observations was of course that he had 
known Ottoman rule well and he was able to make clear comparisons 
between the behaviour of old and new imperial rulers, of specific policies 
and a more general sense of their ethical import. Khodja acknowledged 
that the Ottomans had been ‘despots’ but he remembered that their ‘iniq- 
uity’ had extended only as far as the imposition of harsh taxes, unlike the 
‘forced exile, pillage and massacres’ that accompanied French ‘progress’.”4 
Khodja’s description of the inevitable permanency of this peculiar Algerian 
moral realm are made plain 40 years later in a discussion between Ideville, 
a prefect, and his Governor General, Chanzy, in which Ideville had wanted 
to dismiss a number of public officials who had committed crimes during 
the Commune, but was dissuaded from doing so by his superior. While 
Chanzy acknowledged the lack of morality inherent in not dismissing 
such people, he contended that the colony had no others on whom it could 
rely, so Ideville would need to accept the necessity of this compromise.”* 

Khodja stood as a witness to the exterminatory policies of the French in 
their appropriation of the idea of the razzia: to ‘the theatre of horrors’ 
which they had staged in Algiers, to the ‘shameful massacre’ of men, 
women and children by Clauzel at Blida, where breast-feeding children 
had been sliced apart, and the more general ‘yoke of extermination and 
war crimes’ which had been placed on the Algerian population? Yet 
Khodja was able to see beyond such atrocities to observe that the true dan- 
ger for Algerians lay in the fact that such discrete acts together constituted 
the formation of a broader policy environment in which ‘extermination’ 
came to be seen as a natural feature of liberal empire. In fact, Khodja noted, 
there were but two ‘solutions’ to France’s Algerian problem: ‘to fight to the 
point of either exterminating, subjugating or exiling Algerians, or the 
abandonment of the colony’.”° 

In stressing this element of choice and the structuring of political possi- 
bilities and their human consequences, Khodja displayed a remarkable 
insight into the way in which an avowedly exterminatory politics could 
come into being. It was not the case that politicians in France had originally 
planned to invade Algeria and to slaughter the native population, but they 
manoeuvred themselves into a decision-making process whereby extermi- 
nation moved from being a theoretical possibility and one policy option 
amongst many, to becoming a practical and logical means of resolving a 
difficult situation for the French army as they reacted to changing events in 
the colony. There is again some tacit hint here that the idea of ‘extermina- 
tion’ was seen as a policy which was forced upon the French by the recalci- 
trance of the locals, who knowingly pushed the French towards policies 
which would lead to their own destruction. 

Unlike French colonial theorists, Khodja was alert to the possibility that 
ethics are as much about outcomes as they are about intentions; or, rather, 
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that a truly ethical analysis of the French invasion of Algeria would look at 
the manner in which a set of avowed goals then mutated in complex ways 
towards a set of results which in some ways — but only in some ways — would 
not seem to have been implicated in the set of original decisions which 
organised the conquest. As Khodja put it: 


This invasion dishonoured France because it inevitably resulted in the 
extermination of a considerable number of beings who form a part of the 
human race [cette invasion est un déshonneur pour la France, puisque ses 
résultats doivent être l’extermination d’une grande partie des êtres qui 
composent la race humaine]. If the Algerian people had shared the same 
religion as the French, would the invaders have acted in the manner in 
which they did??” 


Iam most interested here in the way in which the term ‘extermination’ is 
preceded by the words ‘ses résultats doivent étre’ for what we find in Khodja’s 
moral imagination is a desire to think through the consequences of policies 
and ideas and to admit what the outcomes of such fantasies might be. As we 
shall see, a considerable number of French writers were also willing to make 
such connections. 

We should also note that Khodja identified religion as the means by which 
Algerians could be conceived of as possessing a difference which left them 
outside the human community as the French conceived of it in terms of that 
group towards whom one should act towards as you would act towards your 
own. This related to Khodja’s broader thesis that the injustice of the develop- 
ing state of affairs in Algeria was founded upon a fundamentally miscon- 
ceived and imbalanced model of knowledge. France, as he observed, mistook 
its power for understanding, and French newspapers believed that while they 
knew more and more about Algeria, that Algerians did not have access to an 
understanding of the French. The reverse, Khodja notes, was true, for ‘the 
Bedouins knew of all that happened in Europe, while Europeans had no idea 
what went on with the Bedouins in Africa’.2® This informed the creation of a 
state system where a set of ethics were conceived in ignorance (on the assump- 
tion of knowledge), whilst the consequences of such creation were a knowl- 
edge of suffering (amongst those who were assumed to be ignorant). 

Khodja saw himself not as a lone or an elite voice, but as ‘an echo of the 
facts and of my compatriots’ and the chief point which he sought to make 
to the French was the need for them to ‘listen to the pleas and the words of 
the inhabitants of Algeria, so that justice could be done to them’.”? The 
importance of this message cannot be overstated for there is a terrible lack 
of sources which describe Algerian reactions to French rule, and it is critical 
that we note the fact that Khodja’s critique of France is a moral one, based 
on an understanding of the way in which an ethical system was being 
created in Algeria, whereby ideas became policies which had results which 
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ought to be judged ethically, rather than simply being seen as sets of 
outcomes which flowed from situations which were in essence dialogues 
with local populations. For Khodja, it was this lack of a sense of conversa- 
tion which was revealing of the failure of France to adhere to the ethical 
principle which, more than any other, underpinned Algerian Islamic society: 
that of justice. 

Before going on to look more specifically at French debates on ‘elimination’, 
let us consider a French response to Khodja’s remarks on the morality of the 
razzia, from Bugeaud, architect of France’s early engagement with Algerians. 

On Christmas Day in 1843, the Moniteur Algérien included a set of three 
columns in which ‘A Tourist’ entered into a dialogue with a French army 
officer to try to understand how the seeming immorality of France’s actions 
in Algeria could actually be construed as being good and just. While Bugeaud 
composed both halves of this conversation, it is interesting that he was well 
aware how the policies of the French army were viewed as being morally 
tendentious, and that he needed to invent an imaginary interlocutor who 
could only perceive the surface meaning of events until he was given access 
to a deeper understanding of the Algerian situation, rather than simply 
boldly making the case for his policies and actions himself. 

The chief point of the articles was to set out a catalogue of ways of defend- 
ing ‘these barbarous razzias that are condemned by all the philanthropic and 
all the merciful minds of France’.%° Bugeaud’s first argument was a rather 
weak one, which was simply that Arabs did not accept ‘definite boundaries’, 
which was somewhat unsurprising since the land was theirs and it was evi- 
dent that an invading army had no respect for boundaries and landholdings 
whatsoever. Second, Bugeaud contended that outsiders failed to appreciate 
the nature of war, for ‘What is war in Europe and everywhere? Is it the destruc- 
tion of the belligerent armies? No, it is an attack upon the interests of the 
people.’ In other words, the razzia was simply a colonial equivalent of the 
seizure of ‘the great towns’ and ‘the centres of population and commerce’ 
found in European conflicts.*! This would seem to be a rather inadequate 
defence of the razzia, since the pleas of the ‘philanthropists and merciful 
men’ had little to do with property (though perhaps they should have since 
the seizure of property often led directly to destitution and starvation) and 
everything to do with the brutality of the organised slaughter of civilian pop- 
ulations. Bugeaud, however, explained that such attacks were in fact a colo- 
nial equivalent of the confiscation of goods and property in European war. 
The essential difference of Africa, according to Bugeaud, was that people were 
nomadic, so some means of pacifying these ‘fugitive populations’ needed to 
be found, so that Algerians could not simply avoid battle by fleeing upon 
their ‘camels, mules and bullocks’.*” Tellingly, Bugeaud does not reveal to us 
what happened to these people when his armies worked out how to reach 
them, but he was determined in his assertion that it was to the razzia ‘that we 
owe all our progress’. Put more generally, such immediate violence was a 
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form of purging that was a precondition of eventual, sustained progress, 
evinced in fields such as medicine. 

Bugeaud’s secondary argument, which initially seems quite valid, was 
that ‘prejudices are strange things’, for people wished to view the razzia as 
being morally different from the horrors of war in Europe, such as the bom- 
bardment of towns and the starving of the citizenry in sieges.** In fact, 
Bugeaud then dared to move on with something of a rhetorical flourish, 
‘The razzia is much less cruel. There is no murdering of women and children 
with shells, as in Europe.” This was of course where Bugeaud’s argument 
fell apart in three distinct ways: first, it was simply not true that women and 
children were not targeted in razzia. As a French officer remarked of one 
such attack, ‘The carnage was frightful... Houses, tents, streets, courtyards 
littered with corpses...in the disorder, often in the shadows, the soldiers 
could not wait to determine age or sex. They struck everywhere, without 
warning. The only unusual thing about this account is the distanced, 
erroneous use of the pronoun ‘they’ for what the officer finds hard to admit 
is that this should read as ‘we’. Second, there was surely a difference in 
intentionality and outcome in Algeria and Europe, since in the colony non- 
combatants were specifically targeted in a way that would have been seen as 
unusual at home (for the reasons of the dispersion of peoples and the lack of 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants alluded to above); 
and, third, Bugeaud believed that the razzia was the only effective tool avail- 
able to him for the punishment of Algerians, when, as we shall see, later 
French soldiers and administrators would discover that it was possible to 
eliminate tribes and acquire large sums of money by forcing Algerians to sell 
their crops and livestock to pay reparations to the French. This, though, 
represented a later reworking of the razzia, where its violence was notionally 
occluded, as compared with Bugeaud’s avowed aim of proudly and openly 
defending its violence, though it is notable in this set of dialogues that he 
never really discussed the effects of such violence: death could lie assumed, 
just as beneficent intent could be supposed. 


4.6 A culture of elimination 


Having tried to show how a project of elimination was construed as both 
practical and ethical in the early colony, I want to move on to look at the 
prevalence of discussions of elimination and to see how central they were 
viewed as being to debates about the health and future of the colony. I pro- 
pose to do this by looking primarily at the French deputy Desjobert’s four 
books on Algeria, published in 1837, 1838, 1844 and 1846, since his work 
contains a much more open survey of debates on elimination than is the 
case in the work of most of his contemporaries.*” 

Desjobert began by noting that the idea of an eliminatory colony was by 
no means new as it was necessarily related to earlier European imperialism. 
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Moral argument about elimination therefore drew upon the frames estab- 
lished in existing discussions. Thus Desjobert cites the question which had 
been put to Desfontaines, the medical and botanical traveller who had vis- 
ited Algeria and Tunisia in 1784, ‘Does the character of the inhabitants of 
these places lead you to think that there could be any rapprochement 
between them and colonists, or do you believe that it would ultimately be 
necessary to destroy them in order to occupy these lands?’ to which 
Desfontaines coyly replied, ‘cette question est embarassante pour lui’.58 In 
other words, 50 years before the invasion of Algeria, there already existed a 
sense in French culture that while elimination might be expedient, there 
were compelling moral reasons for feeling that one might only allude to its 
desirability, for while it did not need to be rejected as a policy option, it 
could not in good conscience be plainly admitted to be a good thing. Such 
a sense of there being both a knowledge of the rightness of non-maleficence 
and a practical rejection of its importance as a moral category was to become 
well apparent in the life of the colony. 

Looking at the history of colonialism, Desjobert noted that it was com- 
monly believed that ‘the first step towards colonisation was the extermina- 
tion of indigenous peoples’.%° In the case of Algeria, if ‘the complete exter- 
mination of the Algerian population’ was not possible, then at the very least 
the British example in America should be followed, ‘with partial extermina- 
tion and the complete dispersal [refoulement]’ of local populations.*° Yet, in 
a work of a year earlier, Desjobert himself had queried the relevance of the 
American example, for he noted that in contradistinction to America, ‘all 
the land’ in Algeria ‘was occupied’, so there was no extra space into which 
locals might be dispersed, which would ultimately lead to the French trying 
to drive the Algerians into the desert whilst the Algerians tried to push the 
French back across the Mediterranean.*! Similar views could be found in the 
work of de Gasparin, deputy for Bastia, who in 1840 wrote that ‘extermina- 
tion follows obviously on from colonisation’, and in the Courrier africain, 
most especially in articles by Bodichon (which Le Cour Grandmaison sees 
as having tacit forms of support even as they were condemned in the 
Chamber, since such discussions were not censored).*? 

By 1838, Desjobert called for honesty in admitting that France wanted to 
exterminate Algerians, observing that this was a predictable outcome in 
colonial situations, and, indeed, that it needed to be acknowledged that an 
exterminatory ‘système’ had already been established in Algeria.*? This was 
partly founded on a racialised view of Algeria in which the presence of oth- 
ers militated against the potential success of the French: the ‘Arabs would 
never change their ways’,** the Kabyles ‘were still more intractable” and the 
Moors and Jews were incapable of working the land.*° Desjobert admitted, 
nonetheless, that the significance of these categorisations was predicated on 
the French desire to take land, to exploit it and to export settlers from 
the metropole. None of these things had been countenanced by Algeria’s 
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previous imperial masters, the Ottomans, who had not therefore needed to 
follow the French path of ‘l'extermination des indigénes’.*” 

In 1838, the governmental commission on Africa had, in theory, rejected 
the exterminatory path for Algeria, principally on fiscal grounds. It had 
noted the moral qualms associated with such a policy - with the words 
‘even admitting that a contemporary civilisation could consent to act in 
such a fashion’ — but its chief point was that ‘the size of forces and the huge 
cost’ of such an enterprise would be out of all proportion with the potential 
benefits that might come to France.*® Yet such a rejection was merely a repu- 
diation of a grand, planned exercise and it by no means provides evidence 
that projects of extermination were not undertaken in Algeria. In fact, the 
language used by the commission, which lazily admitted the possibility of 
extermination and passed over any possible moral objections, is important 
in terms of coming to understand the more general establishment of a cul- 
ture of elimination in the colony. As Desjobert was later to remark in 1844, 
although ‘the question of extermination was posed in a timid fashion’ in 
1838, the government had already framed this discussion by asking the 
commission to investigate the practicality of ‘the violent expulsion of the 
indigenous people’ of Algeria.# While some deputies might have entertained 
fantasies of the peoples of Algeria willingly vacating their lands — such as 
Laurence’s notion that ‘sensing the impossibility of living alongside us, the 
Arab and Moor will sell their lands and move away’ — the truth was that ‘The 
colonisation of Africa leads to the Arab and French nationalities finding 
themselves alongside one another, which would lead to the extermination 
of the Arabs [‘L’extermination des Arabes en était la conséquence’].’°° 

In 1834, Gasparin had written that in the face of the supposed great 
danger of the local tribes, ‘an extermination was inevitable’.s! Renault, 
however, who we will remember was a great advocate of France remaining 
in Algeria, contested the idea that ‘all the partisans of colonisation loudly 
argue in favour of the system of extermination’.®? In 1839, Ardeuil’s dis- 
cussion of the policy options available to the French referred to what he 
called ‘the project of extermination or expulsion of the indigènes’, claim- 
ing that such an approach was ‘unreasonable’ and ought to be rejected.*? 
He could however well understand why such discussions took place for he 
too was convinced of ‘the ultimate incompatibility of the French and the 
Algerians on the basis of their differences of religion, morals, habits, lan- 
guage and colour’.*4 

Such discussions are also apparent in records of debates from the Chamber 
in 1833, where the choice between a policy of terror and extermination was 
put alongside more liberal options. On 8 March, Gaétan de la Rochefoucauld 
announced that ‘Some wish what they refer to as the razing of the soil [balayer 
le sol] of Algeria, to chase away or exterminate the inhabitants in order to 
replace them with Europeans.’ Those who advocated a ‘régime libéral’, which 
would consist of separate military and civilian authorities, were challenged by 
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those who believed that ‘it would be impossible to civilise the Arabs and that 
one could only hold onto their lands through a strategy of terror, and that 
ultimately colonisation would only be practicable when the inhabitants of the 
country were expelled.’*° De la Rochefoucauld bemoaned the ‘sadness of the 
system of terror which it had been judged necessary to establish in Algeria’, 
which he described in some detail, noting that government ministers did not 
deny that whole tribes had been massacred, including women, children and 
the elderly, that summary executions were common and that the heads of an 
alleged spy and a prisoner had been impaled on stakes at one of the city gates 
of Algiers.°’ 

Also in 1833, an anonymous English writer wrote a scathing pamphlet 
denouncing the French practice of imperialism in Algeria, saying that while 
such a plan had been fine in theory, the brutality of the French practices 
had robbed it of its moral virtue.$ He wrote that ‘new plans for French 
enrichment at the expense of Algeria are concocted every day. Without 
going through all of them, let us recall the projected extermination of 
millions of men, whose country belongs to them just as much as Paris 
belongs to the French.” Referring generally to the French literature on 
Algeria, he wrote that his readers ought to be aware that: 


It is said that it would not be possible for the French to succeed the 
Ottomans in terms of enjoying the same levels of security; that it was 
impossible to civilise the Arabs, and that one could only maintain peace 
through terror. Ultimately colonization was not practical without the 
evacuation of the entire population.©° 


Desjobert’s analysis of the manner in which a culture of extermination 
developed in the colony was especially trenchant with regard to the deploy- 
ment of the euphemism of ‘refoulement’. As he noted in 1837, 


Up until this moment in time, no one has set out in writing the means 
by which the Arabs are to be exterminated [‘le système d’extermination 
des Arabes’], for wise voices have instead taken to using the term ‘refoule- 
ment’, without troubling the meaning of this term or looking at what it 
might mean.°! 


In Chapter 5, we will go on to look at the way in which the idea of 
‘refoulement’ played an important role in stripping Algerians of their 
land rights - and consequently their impoverishment and elimination 
through famine — but in the early colony it is imperative to note Desjobert’s 
observation that ‘the word ‘refoulement’ served as a mask for the [idea of] 
extermination’.©* We might also note that other programmes for the forced 
migration of Muslims from the Mediterranean basin were also being 
imagined in French culture at this time in areas such as the Balkans.°? 
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The practical and moral similarity of the outcomes of policies of ‘refoule- 
ment’ and ‘extermination’ was, however inadvertently in some cases, writ 
large in evidence given to the Commission for Africa of 1838. As Bernard, 
minister of war - and Desjobert’s ‘exterminating angel of Africa’ - remarked, 
‘We must resign ourselves to dispersing the indigenous populations far 
away; perhaps to the idea of exterminating them.’ The distancing lan- 
guage used by Bernard is rather telling here, for of course from the per- 
spective of Paris or Algiers there was no practical difference in dispersal 
of locals to a notional, but literal, place far away where they would pose 
no further problems, and their actual disappearance from the earth. 
Policies of refoulement and extermination both sought the dissolution or 
melting away of the Algerian problem, which was the presence of local 
peoples in the colony. 

The extent to which an exterminatory logic had begun to prevail in 
French thinking about Algeria is also revealed in texts which opposed such 
policies. Thus, we find the objections of Genty de Bussy, ancien intendant 
civil, to ‘le système d’extermination’: 


The proponents of this system say that we can gain nothing from this set 
of relentless, bloodthirsty fanatics, and that the wisest thing is to eliminate 
them [le plus sûr est de s’en défaire’]. ... Today’s Frenchmen would descend 
from the north, as did the Huns and the Vandals, in order to massacre 
thousands of families. Yet if we do so we shall truly be an accursed people. 
If there really is not enough space in this land for us and the indigènes, it 
would be wisest to leave them be; our pride might suffer, but our good 
character would be elevated. We would be admired for our actions and 
neither murder nor carnage would have soiled our reputation.® 


There are a number of things which I find remarkable about these 
comments. First, there is the repetition of the idea that extermination was a 
‘systeme’ in Algeria, implying a level of concert and organisation well 
beyond mere local policies and initiatives, and the evident need for a politics 
in opposition to elimination. Second, there is the unusual and somewhat 
perverted use of the euphemism ‘défaire’ as a means of describing planned 
killing. Finally, there is the question of how debates about extermination 
are framed in this text, for we see that the contours of thinking in the 1830s 
about such matters are revealed in remarks such as the claim that France’s 
pride would suffer if it engaged in the extermination of the Algerians. The 
very fact that this is advanced as one of the chief objections to such policies 
is telling for it reveals a certain sense of desperation in the camp of the 
opposition, as though simpler moral arguments about the ethics of the mass 
killing of civilians, empire and war have been lost, so emotional claims 
about the character of the nation need to be called on now that other logics 
have failed. 
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Desjobert himself also offered a sense of the manner in which arguments 
on ethical lines were quickly discounted, writing in 1837 that he would not 
‘lay himself open to the ridicule of the colonists by invoking notions of 
equality, morality and humanity’. As he noted, a profound hypocrisy lay 
at the heart of a culture which on the one hand prided itself on its opposi- 
tion to slavery and its call for the abolition of the death penalty, while on 
the other it decimated and enslaved other subject peoples.°’ 

By the 1840s it was quite clear to Desjobert that the evolving history of 
Algeria was quite unlike that of Europe, no matter how often advocates of 
extermination might try to cite events in Europe as moral equivalents of the 
massacre of Algerians, for ‘European wars simply did not have the savage 
character which we find in the wars of extermination which we are under- 
taking in Africa.’°° The scale and extent of literatures which provided moral 
back-up to programmes of extermination gave licence to a frenzied violence 
in the colony as new allusions and illusions in language served to sanction 
this organised fury. Desjobert remarks that, 


in 1831 Marshal Clauzel had wondered if extermination would be neces- 
sary, in 1833 Marshal Soult had wondered if it were practical, and in 1846 
the secrétaire de la présidence du conseil des ministres spoke of wanting 
to ‘peacefully establish colonialism while smothering in its progress the 
dying waves of the Arab nation? 


As Desjobert notes, ‘how can one see this [last] phrase as referring to any- 
thing other than the idea of extermination?’”? Most important of all, this 
continuity of aims from Clauzel and Soult through to the 1840s was indica- 
tive of the presence of a ‘système’, which needed to be acknowledged as one 
of the very foundations of France’s empire in Algeria. 

By 1847, doctor Warnery was spurred to write a survey of Algeria because 
of a pamphlet which was circulating amongst ministers that had been writ- 
ten by 13 Algiers businessmen on the question of ‘military colonisation’. 
Warnery was convinced that these authors had been induced to write their 
text by the governor general and the army, for ‘It otherwise seemed hard to 
understand how such serious figures and free citizens could advocate the 
organisation of a system, the consequences of which would have been the 
monopolisation of Algerian land by the army and the complete annihila- 
tion of the civilian population.’”! 

The idea of the dream of extermination reappeared in another text of 
1847, Bourjolly’s Algerian Projects. There he wrote that: 


The populating of Algeria through colonialism leads imperceptibly 
towards a repression of the Arabs which is neither humane, nor politi- 
cally sound. In reality the Arab population lies in front of our eyes, fight- 
ing for the land on which she lives from which she draws life. We cannot 
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dream of making her disappear. The idea of extermination should be far 
from our minds, for we should be thinking of assimilation? 


While Bourjolly was opposed to the idea of extermination, he revealed its 
continuing appeal in the late-1840s and in his choice of language, I think, 
he also shows us something of its power as an idea in colon culture. The fact 
that he had to remind his readers that such debates referred to the bodies of 
living, breathing Algerians who lay ‘in front of our eyes’ is suggestive of how 
easily such bodies disappear in discussions of extermination. Such debates 
formed a part of what we might call a dream world of politics, which 
Bourjolly asked his readers to snap themselves out of. 

Yet that political dream world structured the practice of politics and 
governance across nineteenth-century Algeria. The humanitarian impulse 
towards Algerians which was directed towards the idea of medicine may be 
criticised on many grounds, but we also need to see that it was a form of 
opposition to an exterminatory politics which proposed that the new colony 
could only truly function when the indigénes had been absented from 
Algeria. Across time, a residual memory of exterminatory plans remained in 
the manner in which the French administration was informally oriented 
towards measures which might lead to extermination. In debates about 
extermination, such as that seen in Ardeuil, both sides were agreed that the 
Algerians’ difference and their historical status made them in some way less 
human than the French, which was an important step towards either formal 
policies of extermination or more informal mechanisms of governance 
which accepted demographic collapse and did not look too closely at the 
causes of such decline. 

In such texts, Algerians were essentially construed as nature and the 
French as culture, which in the colony allowed for the kinds of relationships 
and ethics which humans have with animals. Algerians were, after all, 
always profoundly associated with their environments, whether they were 
primitives of the deserts, the mountains or the coast. In such a context, the 
idea of extermination made sense because policies of the killing of animals 
for the greater good were well known to all civilised cultures. We might 
recall Fanon’s later description of the consequences of the confusion and 
suspicion which characterised the Algerian clinical encounter, in which 
doctors believed ‘they were not practising medicine, but veterinary science’. 
This uncertainty also had nineteenth-century antecedents in the work of 
the agricultural theorist Moll, who made a series of characterisations of the 
Algerian situation which justified exterminatory politics on Malthusian and 
proto-social-Darwinian terms. He spoke of a ‘conflict which is but one par- 
ticular expression of a common struggle between men and animals which 
had been taking place “since the start of the world” in which “those races 
which were less suited” to civilisation “would necessarily disappear as the 
antediluvian animals had disappeared” ’.”4 
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Moreover, were such policies without relevance to the future of the colony 
and the metropole? Were they practical expedients or might they become a 
means both of the colony’s undoing and eventually a harsh judgement on 
France? Such questions were raised by Duvivier in 1841: 


For eleven years we have destroyed buildings, burned crops, felled trees, 
and massacred men, women and children with ever increasing fury. ... Can 
we believe that posterity will not judge us; that she will not castigate us 
in the way that Cortes and Pizarro have been judged? At least those earlier 
figures had the excuse of their small numbers, their religious fanaticism, 
and the fact that they succeeded, which excuses many things. Yet if we, 
who are neither small in number nor driven by religion, should fail to 
succeed...then history might rightly accuse us of having massacred 
purely as a means of passing the time, without ever having truly known 
what we wanted...and then how awfully will we be judged by 
posterity?’> 


Looking at French writing on Algeria from the fin de siécle, one finds clear 
continuities between discussions of elimination in the early colony and its 
admission as a potential policy or reality to be confronted more than sixty 
years after the arrival of the French (just as one finds discussions of elimina- 
tionist politics in books between the 1830s and the 1890s, such as A. Mattei’s 
work in 18697). In Pierre Coeur’s 1890 polemic in favour of assimilation in 
the colony, for instance, one finds the author arguing that there can be 
room for only one religion, or culture, in the Maghreb, which necessarily 
leads to the claim that ‘for the conqueror there are but two alternatives: to 
assimilate or destroy; to be assimilated or to be destroyed”.77 

Coeur was not an advocate of annihilation, and was arguably more anti- 
Christian than anti-Islamic, but the space for the interpretation of what he 
says as being annihilatory comes in his slight confusion as to how things 
were going to be resolved in Algeria, how assimilation might be achieved, 
and the space he opens up for the potential of annihilatory outcomes. Even 
medicine, which was assigned the central role of directing the project of 
assimilation, seemed to retain a capacity to act as an agency of death as well 
as a motor for progressive change: 


I have no doubt ignored many of the other means by which the assimila- 
tion I desire might be achieved. No individual factor can be the sole 
remedy [‘le rémède souverain’] or miraculous cure, but together they 
make up the ‘régime hygiènique’, in which modern medicine has finally 
found true therapeutic effectiveness. Whether treated by some or treated 
by others, some will be healed and some will die; the sick may die with 
treatment or he may die without; he may be healed with it, or he may be 
healed without it.’8 
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Quite why Cœur chose to describe medicine in these ambiguous terms 
which linked so completely into a culture which contained within itself 
drives to heal and to kill, I am unsure, but Iam evidently suggesting that the 
author was driving at a reality of the colony which was structured in Algeria 
from the 1830s. 

This sense of history, the colony and its inhabitants, standing at a junc- 
tion at which they were confronted by two possible directions in which to 
travel, can also be found in Henri de Sarrauton’s contemporaneous La 
Question algérienne.’”? Given the subject matter of de Sarrauton’s book — how 
the ‘Algerian question’ might be solved — we should not be surprised that his 
possible solutions were structured in a manner very familiar from the 1830s 
and 1840s. In fact, the core issue at stake in the Algerian question was ‘this 
considerable indigenous population’ to which France could not remain 
indifferent, for she needed to choose whether to treat Algerians as ‘friends 
or foes’.8° 

In current debates, de Sarrauton could find only two possible solutions to 
this problem: to assimilate or to eliminate.*! He himself wished to find some 
kind of middle ground between these two policy options and to do this he 
felt that he needed to inhabit the minds of those who stood on each side of 
the current policy divide, so that he might borrow from each that which 
would be most appropriate for the colony. He imagined the eliminationist 
argument thus: 


The indigénes will never accept our European mores. They will never 
want to become naturalised Frenchmen and if you seek to impose this, 
they will oppose you with all their force...They therefore need to be 
restrained. ... Assimilation is a chimera, for what we need to do is to disperse 
[refouler] these people far away and to have them systematically replaced 
with a French population. Algeria will never truly become French until 
we accept paying this price.8? 


De Sarrauton’s conclusion made plain just how much his own case, from 
the supposed middle ground, had absorbed from this eliminationist argu- 
ment. For although he expressed disgust at the barbarous - such as those 
who, on hearing that one Algerian has killed another in a dispute respond 
‘Ah well, that one less of them!’ — he believed that offering Algerians the 
vote would have represented an equally extreme policy option. He thus 
asserted the value of a form of enforced assimilation, noting that ‘The Arab 
is not unintelligent. He understands very well that in this battle for exist- 
ence in which we are engaged, that he will suffer a fatal blow if he does not 
rally behind our civilisation.’*+ This is therefore, a more or less perfect, 
replication of the notion that healing and killing were inextricably linked 
in a causal process and argument which we first saw in the 1830s. If any- 
thing, this contention is even more baldly stated by the end of the nineteenth 
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century, with its tropicality fully intact and its now being based on a much 
longer history of assaults and atrocities perpetrated against Algerians to add 
ballast to the threat to locals if they were to take the wrong path. 

Before moving on to look at the massacre at Dahra in detail, let us close 
here with the words of Pélissier, the man who led that assault in 1836, which 
relate very directly to Duvivier’s thoughts on how France might eventually 
be judged for her actions in Algeria: ‘Wherever we go in Africa, men flee and 
the trees disappear.’® 


4.7 Dahra in detail 


To explore further the practicalities and moral discussion surrounding 
French eliminationist policy in Algeria, let us return to look at Dahra in 
more detail, which will entail questioning some of the assumptions made in 
my initial narrative account. The chief reason why I want to concentrate on 
events at Dahra is not its infamy — for its status belies the fact that it was like 
so many other razzias perpetrated by the French — but because so many of 
those who took part in events there were later to write about the killings, 
providing us with knowledge not just of what took place, but also how such 
events were justified and contextualised by their perpetrators; how they saw 
a set of choices unfolding before them and what motivated decisions made 
in this process. From such sources we learn a great deal about what was seen 
to be reasonable to say in mid-nineteenth-century Algeria; or perhaps what 
it would become reasonable to say in a special, militarised, Algerian moral 
realm, for in reading justifications of Pélissier’s actions one cannot but help 
think of the memoirs of Paul Aussaresses and their blunt defence of the 
morality of torture in the Algerian War of Independence. 

For all we know about Dahra we ought also to reflect on the fact that it 
was only through an indiscretion that a great literature of condemnation 
and justification came into being. On learning of what had taken place at 
Dahra, Soult, the Minister of War, had wanted to keep quiet about the inci- 
dent, but news of Dahra was leaked to a member of the opposition who then 
informed the press. 

The only book written about Dahra was Les Grottes du Dahara: récit 
historique, by an anonymous soldier who described himself as ‘Un ancien 
Capitaine de Zouaves’. The book was composed from notes taken at the time 
of the events at Dahra and was published in 1864 as a contribution to debates 
about Pélissier in the year of his death. The author was in fact a capitaine 
Blanc of the premier zouaves and the book’s value comes partly from the 
fact that he had experience not only of Dahra but also other campaigns in 
the region which preceded and followed it. 

A context in which the author tried to explain Dahra was established with 
accounts of earlier French engagements with other difficult tribes in the 
Kabyle, and the later stand-off with the Ouled Riah was explicitly compared 
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with the army’s dealings with the Sbéah in 1843. On that occasion, the 
French commanding officer was Cavaignac, who had tired of chasing this 
recalcitrant tribe in and around the hills, to the point that he was ‘deter- 
mined to finish things with this faithless and pitiless enemy’.®° A wearingly 
familiar game of hide-and-seek culminated with the Sbéah retreating to a 
set of caverns, which Cavaignac proceeded to besiege. After a set of abortive 
negotiations, the Sbéah held a white flag outside the cave and a captain 
Jouvencourt took a group of men to the cave entrance. Cavaignac had 
warned his compatriot against such a course of action for he knew the Sbéah 
to be ‘murderous’, as was proven when the French intermediary and his men 
were shot at close range.*’ A justly enraged Cavaignac then ordered his men 
to cut branches from trees, to bundle them together and to light them, 
before throwing them into the caves. Blanc then went on to describe the 
culminating moments of this event: 


The smoke entered the caves and soon after we began to hear desperate 
cries from inside. A small number of Arabs fled, moving around the 
flames and demanding pardon. Given that the murder of the brave and 
generous Jouvencourt was all too recent, with the bodies of our com- 
rades lying there before us, the colonel could have been merciless, but he 
resolved not to fire on these miserable specimens and ordered that the 
fires be put out. Those who were in the caves then exited, with the 
exception of fifty or so who had been asphyxiated, and the colonel 
offered them the peace they now requested. They offered solemn 
promises that they would end their brigandage, though we would later 
see how little their word was worth.®® 


This tale is of great importance in coming to understand Dahra for it 
explains — in actuality and in writing - how many of the tropes of engage- 
ment with the tribes of the Kabyle had already been established before the 
Ouled Riah fled into their own caverns in 1845. It was already known that 
these barbarous people had long relied on the caves as a means of avoiding 
justice, that they would use underhand tricks to try to fight off the French, 
and there was a casual acceptance of the tactic of burning and smoking them 
out of such redoubts. The death of 50 of the Sbéah was barely worth men- 
tioning next to the horror of the end of Jouvencourt and his colleagues, and 
Blanc made it plain that the locals were indeed lucky that Cavaignac chose 
to exercise restraint in not truly punishing them for what they had done. 

In a narratological sense there is something suspicious about the man- 
ner in which accounts such as this one so closely mirror events at Dahra, 
for an obvious implication here is both that Pélissier’s decision to smoke 
out the Ouled Riah had just precedents and that extra levels of violence 
might well be necessary and deserved after the behaviour of the Sbéah 
(Blanc notes that the caves of the Ouled Riah were ‘similar to those of the 
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Sbéah’).® In this exemplary moral case, Blanc writes as though Cavaignac 
had actually behaved in a rather liberal and humane fashion, as though 
the bodies of the 50 dead locals (presumably including women and chil- 
dren as well as those who were notionally combatants) did not exist, as 
indeed they do not appear at all in this passage, in marked contrast to the 
descriptions of French corpses. 

Blanc then went on to offer further contextualisation for events at Dahra, 
detailing a series of bloody incidents in the region in 1845. These included 
what Blanc described as ‘one of those atrocities which we know one must 
not flaunt before the arabophiles’ where two French soldiers were captured 
by the Kabyles and burnt alive in full view of their comrades. ‘Reprisals were 
quick to follow’, notes Blanc, ‘for a few days afterwards fifteen or so Arabs 
fell into our hands and our exasperated men executed them on the spot.’”° 
The burning of French troops was therefore incontrovertibly beyond the 
pale, when just months before it had been presented as a banal feature of 
conflict when Algerians were the victims, and we may well note the ambi- 
guity of the term ‘Arabs’ deployed here, for we must take this to mean that 
the dead here were mainly non-combatants, for Blanc would surely have 
mentioned the fact if they had been soldiers.?! 

In describing the events at Dahra on 17 June 1845, Blanc stressed the choices 
that were open to Pélissier. Yet given the dangers to the French which were 
inherent in attacking the fortified caves with their narrow entrances, Blanc 
claimed that the only real option open to Pélissier was to lay siege to the caves. 
This latter course of action — which Blanc was insistent was the path which the 
French commander had taken - was, however, problematic, for the Ouled Riah 
were well stocked with food and water, and a long siege might have proven 
difficult in terms of ‘the plans of the commander in chief’.°? In other words, 
Pélissier’s understanding that he did not have time to sustain a lengthy siege 
at Dahra, if he were to achieve the wider set of goals which Bugeaud had 
assigned him in this campaign, meant that he had actually needed to find a 
third option as a means of ending this situation. 

Although somewhat labouring the point, it is critical that in Blanc’s text 
this third option was actually seen merely as a slight variant on the peaceful 
siege of the caves, for in terms of the moral categorisation of what went on 
there, Blanc was determined to show that Pélissier’s actions were driven by 
prudence. This third choice was in fact a threat put to the Ouled Riah that 
‘they would be burned if they did not accept the conditions they were being 
offered”. Blanc implied that Pélissier menaced the tribe in this way - with 
accompanying visible preparations of the materials for starting a fire — 
simply as a negotiating tactic, yet, given the well known predilection of the 
French army for using fire as a weapon, this was scarcely credible. The 
colonel was ‘exasperated’ by the Kabyles who he claimed ‘revelled in the 
impunity which their caves offered them’ and who ‘responded to the French 
exhortations with insults and exchanges of fire’.°* This claim that the tribe 
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felt safe in their caves was obviously not true and what is important to note 
here is the manner in which the cruel and ignorant foe were already begin- 
ning to be blamed for bringing their own deaths upon themselves, as though 
there was a moral equivalence between exasperating a French officer and 
burning scores of innocents alive. 

It was at this point that the French troops began to burn and smoke people 
from the cave and, as in many accounts of these events by those who were 
there, Blanc used conditional language as a grammatical means of distancing 
himself from the immorality of an event which he notionally assures was both 
moral and humane [for example, ‘Le nombre de fagots fut augmenté’|. He 
also assured his readers that the French troops had been ready to extinguish 
the flames at the first sign of submission, thus extending the idea that the 
tribe, and especially their leaders, were those who were at fault here. It was in 
fact these ‘fanatical’ chiefs who then chose to fire on their own people who 
were attempting to flee from the caves. 

Once the fires went out, Blanc was quick to switch to the subject of medi- 
calisation and care, claiming that Pélissier ‘rapidly organised a system to 
help the hundred and fifty to two hundred survivors, most of whom were 
returned to life’.°° The miraculous implications here contrast, I tend to 
think, with the ways in which Blanc as a writer — like all French sources on 
Dahra — tended to occlude the reality of the massacre as a means of evading 
or sublimating any sense of guilt (Pélissier was to write of the ‘providential 
luck’ that some survived in the caverns’). Blanc did admit that they found 
the bodies of men, women and children in the caves, but their deaths were 
neither mourned nor accorded any kind of emotion or meaning, unlike the 
much smaller number of survivors whose significance in the story of Dahra 
is writ large. 

Pélissier’s own account of the events — in a letter to Bugeaud of 22 June — 
employed many of the rhetorical strategies which we find in Blanc’s later 
work. He too stressed his ‘exasperation’ with the tactics of the Ouled Riah 
and his evasion of direct language to describe the starting of the fires is still 
more striking than we find in Blanc, for he remarks ‘At three o’clock, fires 
started all around’ [A trois heures, l'incendie commença sur tous les points].?8 
Throughout the letter, Pélissier was understandably determined to stress the 
morality of his actions, though he was often blind as to the ways in which 
his words might be interpreted in a much less sympathetic way than he 
imagined. In, for instance, describing the way in which the tribe fired on 
some of those who sought to escape the cave, Pélissier stresses ‘the cruelty of 
firing on women’, seemingly oblivious of the comparison that might be 
made with the much larger number of women who he was at that very point 
putting to their deaths in the caves.?? 

It is of broader significance that in his letter to Bugeaud, Pélissier felt not 
only a need to offer moral justification for what had happened at Dahra but 
also a sense of being haunted by events there. As he said, ‘These were the 
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kind of operations which one undertakes when one is forced to do so, but 
which one prays to God one never needs to undertake again.’!°° While 
Pélissier surely wrote with sincerity here, his notion that such events were 
somehow forced upon him ought to be questioned, and we ought to remem- 
ber that Dahra was but one massacre in a long-standing campaign replete 
with such actions, in which Pélissier often had been and would be involved. 
Pélissier could not avoid writing of the ‘horrible’ sights which greeted them 
in the caves, but this was forcefully undermined by his assertion that the 
deaths of the tribe were a ‘terrible lesson which they had brought upon 
themselves with their obstinacy’.!7 

Interestingly, an early British account of events at Dahra contradicted such 
accounts of the inflexibility of the Ouled Riah, for, according to Wright, far 
from rejecting all attempts at negotiation, the leaders of the tribe consented 
to leave the caves if the French ‘would withdraw’ but ‘this condition was 
considered inadmissible’.!°? Given that French narratives depended upon an 
account of the Ouled Riah as utterly intractable for their accounts to be seen 
as just, it is unsurprising that this detail lies absent from their texts. Wright 
himself generally followed the accounts of Pélissier and his comrades slav- 
ishly, so this difference is rather telling. His book was in fact a critique of war 
from a Christian perspective, yet the extent to which he generally agreed 
with what had happened at Dahra can be gauged by his description of it as 
‘one of those terrible events which deeply afflict those who witness them, 
even when convinced of their frightful necessity, and when they are justified 
in declaring that every thing possible was done to prevent the catastrophe.’ 
My suspicion is that he was unaware how great the damage done by his own 
narrative to such accounts in its inclusion of the suggestion that Pélissier had 
chosen not to negotiate with the Ouled Riah. 

The role which Bugeaud played in events at Dahra is somewhat disputed, 
but we are certainly fortunate to possess sets of correspondence between 
Bugeaud and Soult on the affair. The chief uncertainty with regard to 
Bugeaud is the extent to which his orders to Pélissier had specifically coun- 
tenanced and imagined the use of an assault of fire and smoke in advance of 
the event, and precisely when such orders had become public knowledge. 
Derrécagaix claimed that it was only in 1850 that Pélissier revealed the exist- 
ence of a memo from Bugeaud ‘which covered him completely’ (in other 
words, which specifically ordered an assault of the kind that Pélissier had 
mounted), whilst Commandant Grandin and others insist that Bugeaud had 
quickly taken responsibility for the events at Dahra, absolving Pélissier of 
personal responsibility for the massacre.1°4 

Many contemporary accounts of Dahra certainly regarded Pélissier’s 
defence that he was following Bugeaud’s orders as being of doubtful verac- 
ity, but in a sense I find this line of argumentation a futile one, for what it 
was predicated on was the humanitarian hint that Dahra was somehow an 
aberration: that Bugeaud had behaved honourably in defending the actions 
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of his men after the fact, though it should not be thought that he himself 
and French institutions in Algeria could have planned such an event. Such 
a view seems to me delusional for it was quite clear that events at Dahra were 
part of a broader, collective système theorised by Bugeaud and others, and 
there seemed little reason for believing that there was anything especially 
unusual about Pèlissier’s actions. All that was out of the ordinary in this 
instance were the debates stirred by the incident in the metropole. 

Bodichon wrote in 1845 that Bugeaud was, after all, a man who ‘strutted 
around, proud in his role as the exterminator of the Arabs. He was unremit- 
ting and wholly committed to burning their harvests, killing their animals, 
cutting down their trees, driven to use every scourge of war’.'° If anything, 
it was Pélissier who most closely followed a military code of honour in not 
implicating his superiors, for on 11 June 1845 Bugeaud had issued an order 
to Pélissier which read, ‘If those rogues retreat to their caverns, you should 
imitate what Cavaignac did to the Sbéas and smoke them out like foxes.’!6 

In his private correspondence with Soult, Bugeaud vigorously defended 
both the actions of Pélissier and the principles of warfare on which they 
were based, determined that Soult should not be able to make a scapegoat of 
his colonel or to impose restrictions on the conduct of campaigning in the 
colony. On 25 June, Bugeaud repeated his subordinate’s claim that it was the 
Ouled Riah who had ‘forced’ Pélissier towards ‘such extremely rigorous 
action’, insisting that his colonel had acted with ‘all possible moderation 
and patience’.! Far from seeming to be on the defensive, Bugeaud impressed 
upon Soult the fact that ‘The repercussions of this example would be felt 
terribly across the mountains and would therefore have a salutary effect’, for 
‘within a few days all resistance would be quelled in the region of Dahra’.!°8 
It is important here to note Bugeaud’s resort to the language of health — ‘un 
effet salutaire’ — as a means of providing ultimate moral justification for an 
event such as Dahra, for what he reveals is the sterilising potential of the 
language of medicalisation. 

Under pressure from newspapers and the Chamber, however, Soult wrote 
back to Bugeaud demanding that he offer more information about events at 
Dahra, explaining that 


Public feeling about the destruction of the Ouled-Riah is running so high 
that if the new explanations I am asking of you do not offer me the 
means to calm sentiment towards colonel Pélissier, it may be that I will 
have to recall the officer to France and to discipline him.1” 


This was not, however, a debate which Bugeaud was going to lose; in part 
because of the broader principles involved with regard to control of the 
army in Algeria. On 14 July he forced Soult’s hand in declaring that he took 
‘full responsibility for this act’, also offering a more detailed account of what 
he saw as the morality of the actions taken at Dahra.!!° In doing so, he offers 
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a series of important clarifications regarding the ethics of the decision-making 
processes taken at Dahra. 

First, there was Bugeaud’s account of why simply blockading the Ouled 
Riah in their hiding place and laying siege to them there was an unrealistic 
strategy. Given that, as we know, the tribe had taken cattle and provisions 
in with them, Bugeaud explained that it would have taken much longer 
than a fortnight to starve them from their quarters, 


and Colonel Pélissier did not have two weeks to devote to this operation 
for he needed to then meet up with colonel Saint-Arnaud in order to 
ensure the submission of the lower Dahra region. Their two columns of 
troops were to march alongside each other and neither of them could 
therefore have tarried long without harming the progress of the other 
division. 


This operational argument was promoted to the colonial public in the 
Moniteur Algérien, of July 22, which contended that ‘the delay of a blockade 
would have endangered the success of the operation in which the columns 
of St Arnaud and l’Admirault were equally engaged with that of Pélissier”.H2 

This admission on the part of Bugeaud was of critical importance for it 
clarified the view of the French army that ethics operated in a form of lay- 
ered system, in which what was generally thought to be good behaviour 
might easily be superseded by operational priorities which belonged to a 
higher category of ethics which trumped local concerns. Bugeaud railed 
against what he called ‘the false philanthropy’ of those who criticised the 
actions of the French army, and what he mean by ‘falseness’ here was really 
the coexistence in French culture of a different conceptualisation of ethics, 
in which special realms did not exist, and where certain norms were 
expected to apply at local and all other levels of a system. This was an ethics 
of immediacy - which responded to the things which it saw happening to 
individuals at particular moments in time — as opposed to Bugeaud’s idea 
that ethics needed to be based upon a deeper consideration of the signifi- 
cance of things. 

Bugeaud then filled out his conception of ethics in an interesting direc- 
tion. First, he claimed that war and politics were vehicles by which a set of 
stated aims could be arrived at as quickly as possible. This was in fact to the 
advantage of both ‘victors and the vanquished’ for it was ‘drawn out wars 
which ruined nations and multiplied the numbers of victims’, and it thus 
served ‘the interests of humanity’.!!? Now it should not surprise us that he 
called upon humanitarian ideas as a means of justifying his claims, for his 
ideas here did fit neatly with prevailing colonial ideas of that category of 
thought, but what seems unusual to contemporary audiences is that he 
believed that there were certain forms of warfare which were immoral and 
fell outside the humanitarian justification. These included poisoning, the 
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assassination of ones counterparts and other ‘perfifidies’, which Bugeaud 
contrasted with the employment of ‘des moyens de force ouverte’.!"4 Such 
views accorded with those of de Tocqueville, who also railed against the 
‘philanthropes’ who opposed such necessities in war as the ‘burning of har- 
vests’, ‘the destruction of towns’ and the seizing of ‘unarmed men, women 
and children’, though he too drew a line which ‘excepted those things which 
humanity and the law of nations disallowed’. 

I am interested in such claims for two reasons. First, for their acknowl- 
edgement that the morality of warfare was actually more complex than 
Bugeaud claimed it to be, and second, because there is something of a con- 
tradiction in the logic of Bugeaud’s thinking here. On the one hand Bugeaud 
said that any act of war could be justified through recourse to imagining the 
eventual outcome of the conflict - appealing to a higher abstract category of 
humanity rather than a duty to do justice to those with whom one engaged 
in the present — yet on the other hand Bugeaud demanded that only ‘open’ 
or visible forms of warfare be considered just. The calculated, hidden quali- 
ties of poisoning and assassination were rejected on precisely the grounds 
with which he chose to sustain his more general ethics. 

Now there are local strategic reasons as to why Bugeaud was especially 
opposed to things such as assassination, since such methods could be asso- 
ciated with the brutal and primitive forms of warfare adopted by his foes in 
Algeria, but I also wonder if he offers us access to a broader, unseen tension 
or contradiction in the conduct of warfare in the colony. On the one hand, 
men like Pélissier and Bugeaud took great pride in the deep levels of under- 
standing which underpinned massacres, which is what enabled them to 
face the corpses of those they had slaughtered, yet on another level they 
were not able to shake off an equal sense of unease that the moral rationale 
which lay behind their actions might be faulty. 

Another important strand of Bugeaud’s argument was his claim that the 
actions of Pélissier had been no more cruel than ‘the bombings and famines 
which we subject whole towns to in European wars’.Hf Bugeaud asserted 
that all such things were essentially ‘identical’ for they represented ‘war, 
with all its inevitable consequences’.!!” On one level, Bugeaud was evidently 
right, yet we have already seen that not even he subscribed to the idea that 
any form of action could be ethically justified in war, and the claims he 
made here absolve ethics of any interest in the assessment of why one choice 
amongst many was taken, if motives or the cloaking of one aim with 
another mattered, and whether distinctions between combatants and non- 
combatants were worth making. 

In his correspondence with the minister, Bugeaud became increasingly 
blunt on the question as to why the massacre at Dahra had taken place, 
eventually admitting that the people had been killed there to set an example 
and to serve a wider goal. He asked Soult if he truly understood ‘just how 
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important it was for [colonial] politics and for humanity that the confidence 
in the safety of the caves for these and other tribes be utterly destroyed’?!!8 

Set against such higher priorities, all that was exceptional about Dahra 
was the number of Algerians killed, and Bugeaud reminded Soult that when 
Cavaignac had killed ‘only fifty’ in 1844, ‘there had been little fuss’.!!? The 
problem with that assault on the Sbéah had in fact been that, ‘The effect 
produced [the asphyxiation] had been attributed to the shallow depth of 
the cavern and locals had not lost their sense that such places offered a 
means of resisting the French.” Again resorting to conditional language, 
Bugeaud went on to say that ‘what was needed was a more powerful exam- 
ple, related to a better known set of caves, in order to destroy a belief that 
lay at the very heart of all revolts in the past and which had contributed 
powerfully to this most recent insurrection’ for ‘Without the option of the 
perceived absolute safety of these retreats, many tribes would not have 
taken part in the recent revolt.’!”! 

In response to Soult’s fear that such an incident would serve to increase 
the hatred of the Ouled Riah towards the French, Bugeaud went on to 
explain that ‘more than a hundred cases had taught him that the submis- 
sion of local tribes was only true and enduring when such tribes had suf- 
fered terrible war crimes’ [Bugeaud’s term is actually ‘maux de guerre’, which 
would not translate exactly as strongly as war ‘crimes’, but which conveys an 
idea of sickness not present in the English].122 

So, in many ways, if we are to believe Bugeaud’s rationalisation of events 
at Dahra, what took place there was significantly worse than was generally 
believed in the French press. Where such papers concentrated on the 
immediate horror of the massacre in the caves, not even they would have 
gone as far as Bugeaud privately did in justifying the attack on the grounds 
that it was a premeditated, calculated and strategic strike against France’s 
enemies in Algeria more generally. To be sure, such events were ‘cruel’ but 
‘indispensable’, and they ‘would in time prove to be as advantageous to 
those who had been defeated as to their victors’.!? Such sentiments of 
course saw morality as a self-regulating/describing realm in which the 
question of ethics relating to dialogues between people — in this case, the 
dead, defeated bodies in the caves and their victorious interlocutor — did 
not occur to Bugeaud. 

Bugeaud was to remark that ‘There was nothing to add to this letter’, rein- 
forcing the impression of his operating in a hermetic moral realm driven by 
its own logic, and in political terms he was quite right.!?* Soult calmed the 
opposition, once he was sure his own position had not been endangered by 
the actions of Bugeaud and Pélissier, and what Blanc described as ‘the hatred 
of a certain party, journalistic rhetoric and the affronted sensibilities of a 
portion of the bourgeoisie’ began to wane.!l?$ In many ways, this in fact 
served to confirm the unexceptional character of events at Dahra, for this 
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was no Dreyfus Affair, but merely a brief scandal related to a fairly typical 
colonial atrocity. In fact, as Behr has noted: 


The Army in Algeria quickly learned its lesson: barely two months later, 
Saint-Arnaud suffocated fifteen hundred Moslems in another cave, care- 
fully left no survivors to tell the story, and in a confidential message reported 
to Bugeaud: ‘No one went into the cave; not a soul... but myself.’ Following 
Bugeaud’s advice, the Government agreed that French newspapers should 
not have access to ‘too precise details, evidently easy to justify, but concern- 
ing which there is no advantage in informing a European public’.!? 


Reading literatures on Dahra after the event what is in fact most striking is 
the backlash which spoke out in favour of Pélissier and the great number of 
reasons which were essayed as possibly accounting for his persecution. The 
very fact that there was such a plethora of explanations is suggestive, I suspect, 
of a certain desperate anxiety amongst his supporters to chase after what 
might be perceived to be a legitimate explanation for his actions: one which 
would fully have allayed the sense of moral uncertainty surrounding Dahra. 

Derrécagaix, for instance, offered two, wholly different, possible rationali- 
sations of the events. The first was a repetition of Bugeaud’s argument that 
all means can be justly used in war, but the second was that it had generally 
not been noticed that ‘the deaths of the Kabyles in the Dahra caves was 
essentially caused by an unforeseen accident’, which was that the wind had 
unexpectedly accelerated the fires in the caves, panicking the tribe, who 
then shot wildly at each other.!?” My suspicion is that it would be harder to 
find an explanation of disquiet more telling than Général Derrécagaix’s 
assignation of blame for the massacre to nature rather than man. 

For Marshal Canrobert, Pélissier had made only one mistake at Dahra, 
which was ‘to have made too much fuss about the incident’.!?8 Pélissier ‘had 
not been able to resist the temptation to adopt a literary tone in his report, 
with its eloquent, realist descriptions, which had described much too realisti- 
cally the suffering of the Arabs’.!”° In general terms we have seen this to be 
untrue, for Pélissier concerned himself almost exclusively with the suffering 
of his own men, but Canrobert’s remarks do also hint at the earlier-mentioned 
sense of Pélissier being haunted by the massacre, with his need to offer at least 
some justice to the dead with their memorialisation in writing. The literary 
tone which Canrobert remarked on was, after all, a mode of writing which 
attended to and explored the specificities of human suffering, as opposed to 
the prosaic qualities of the official report which baldly enumerated facts, fig- 
ures and outcomes. Pélissier’s openness contrasted with the suppressed 
descriptive urge which we find in an 1843 letter on extermination from a 
fellow soldier, Montagnac, who wrote ‘If I let my verve for extermination 
carry me away, I could fill four pages for you on the subject.’8° 
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Pierre Marbaud identified ‘fussy and jealous politicians’ and those who 
wished to abandon Algeria for the excoriation of Pélissier, suggesting that 
the colonel would be better reclaimed as a hero. He was after all a man who 
at Dahra had accomplished ‘one of those supreme necessities on which often 
depend the honour and wellbeing [salut] of an army and a country’! Again 
we see the invocation of the language of health, and Marbaud went on to 
repeat the literary analogy suggested by Canrobert, claiming that we should 
admire Pélissier as a kind of modern Hamlet who had had to wrestle with a 
testing moral conundrum and who had emerged a hero borne down by his 
own remorse at a choice he had made on behalf of the many.“? 

There were additionally a whole series of other explanations offered up for 
Pélissier’s behaviour which drew on some aspect of life in the colony at that 
time, but which extended facts so far that they ought to be considered as 
forms of conspiracy theory. First, there was the idea, advanced by Grandin, 
that the press had turned against Bugeaud and Pélissier because of the support 
they were offering the Jesuits to establish themselves in Algeria. Second, 
there was Berteuil’s notion that the destruction at the caves had struck at the 
heart of an Islamist revolt which was centred on Dahra.'* The interesting 
generic point about such explanations is that they resort to the idea of the 
hidden conspiracy in part - from our perspective — because they were unable 
to offer any kind of rational account of events at Dahra. 

In blaming the vengeful ‘dandys’ of the press, Blanc too deployed a literary 
metaphor, speaking of the ‘theatrical bombast’ of such articles.l# In an even 
more extreme fashion than Bugeaud he focused relentlessly on contrasting 
the innocence of the French and the guilt of the Algerians for what took place 
at Dahra, expressing a frustration with those who could not see that the ‘com- 
mon good’ had in fact been enhanced by what had taken place there, for the 
‘savage men’ who had ‘treacherously murdered’ the ‘young, brave Jouvencourt 
as he undertook a humanitarian act’, who ‘had burned soldiers alive’ and 
committed various other atrocities, had now been eliminated.#6 The contra- 
dictions in Blanc’s account here were of course rife: the loading of blame for 
all recent atrocities onto one particular tribe, his evasion of the fact that 
women and children were in the caves as well as those men who had allegedly 
shot Jouvencourt, his rejection of any sense of proportionality and his unwill- 
ingness to countenance the idea that Algerians could themselves constitute 
an army exercising lethal force, in the manner in which the army to which he 
belonged acted. As he then remarked, ‘Can the blood of the brutish Kabyles 
really be as precious as the blood of French soldiers?’” Blanc concluded that 
‘The terribly cruel acts of the Ouled Riah were not designed to stir generosity 
towards them, yet it was clear that Pélissier would never have taken such an 
extreme course of action if circumstances had not forced him to—circumstances 
ultimately forced upon us by our enemy themselves’, so 20 years after the 
events at Dahra we see that Algerians were now blamed even more 
prominently for their own demise than had been the case at the time of the 
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event.’ Bugeaud had himself proudly argued that the massacre at Dahra 
was a planned assault, but as events there became historicised a more heroic 
narrative emerged, with much less relation to the specificities and details of 
that which took place in the Dahra campaign. 

Blanc’s memoirs are also useful in the manner in which they show the com- 
pletely unexceptional nature of events at Dahra. The use of fire as a weapon of 
intimidation and destruction continued unabated, with Blanc boasting that he 
took part in the burning of 29 villages with Colonel Bourbaki in 1851. He took 
particular pleasure in recounting the fate of the Béni-Koufi tribe who, like the 
Ouled Riah, believed themselves to have ‘found shelter from our fire in three 
large villages sited at the base of a narrow ravine’, yet the villagers had not imag- 
ined that the French would be able to shell them down the ravine, burning 
them from their villages.? The cumulative effect of such assaults was that ‘the 
Arabs, beaten back by the force of our arms, day by day began to appreciate the 
gifts of our paternalistic domination’.!“° Like most authors, Blanc could not resist 
this direct linking of brutal violence with humanitarianism. ‘And if ever wild 
ideas of insurrection came into their minds, they had only to think of the name 
of the marshal who now governed over them in Algeria, M. le Maréchal 
Pélissier."#1 

So far from suffering in his career after Dahra, the massacre actually pro- 
vided a rapid means of ascent for Pélissier. He soon became Maréchal Pélissier, 
then Governor General of Algeria from 1848-54 and later the Duc de 
Malakoff, of whom the song ‘Where’s now the Mighty Malakoff?’ was writ- 
ten during the Crimean War. Pélissier raised his own standard as Governor 
General bearing the message, in Arabic, ‘Peace to those who submit, the sand 
for the unsubdued ones.’ Yet in spite of Blanc’s claims above about the strate- 
gic success of Dahra and subsequent campaigns of terror, there is actually 
remarkably little evidence that such actions diminished revolts in the Kabyle. 
It was in fact only a few months after events at Dahra that Bou-Maza, the 
clerical leader who had been the claimed ultimate target of the French, went 
back on the attack against the army of Africa.!#? 

Given that on their arrival in Algeria, the French invaders had constantly 
sought to contrast their own civility with the brutal oppression of Ottoman 
rule in the Maghreb, it seems apt in closing this section to return to the his- 
tory of the tribes of the Kabyle under that earlier empire. What even sources 
sympathetic to Pélissier and France admit is that groups such as the Ouled 
Riah had had a long history of resisting central control, of refusing to pay 
taxes and of retreating to caves when pursued by their imperial foes. As 
Derrécagaix writes, ‘their Turkish or Arab masters had never dared wholly to 
constrain them, which had given them a great sense of confidence’.!* It was 
this sense of confidence in the limits of behaviour on the part of their mas- 
ters that was to be cruelly exposed by the French. In his memoirs of 1887, 
General Cluseret was to write of ‘the système Pélissier which had been 
inaugurated in the caves at Dahra’ and while it was in one sense true that 
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Pélissier’s actions there systematised a method of pacification which had 
gone largely unreported before that time, it is important that we see that the 
reason why the ‘système Pélissier’ had such emblematic qualities was that it 
was so broadly representative of an eliminationist culture, before and after 
Dahra.'*# 


4.8 Conclusion 


In this final section, I want to reflect more generally on the character of a 
culture in which it was believed that there was a great ‘necessity of reducing 
these people for the sake of the general tranquillity”.# Eliminationist cultures 
seem strange to us yet it is important to try to come to understand how an 
annihilatory politics in Algeria came to be seen not just as a difficult neces- 
sity but also as a moral good. As I have said, my feeling is that a key flaw in 
existing literatures is that many writers do not wish to believe that the moral 
universe of the Algerian colony was as strange — that is to say different from 
our own world — as texts from that period would seem to suggest. 

We ought first to note that the Algerian example was but one in a broader 
colonial realm that structured modes of behaviour across the globe. Let us 
look for instance at a contemporaneous letter home from an officer in the 
English army in Afghanistan: 


We have been engaged here in the benevolent task of cutting down every 
tree, and burning every house we can lay our hands on, while our cattle 
find excellent forage among the standing crops. With a very Christian 
spirit we are doing all the evil we possibly can; and it will afford us the 
most unfeigned satisfaction if we should succeed in our zealous attempts 
to convert this beautiful and richly cultivated spot into a barren wilder- 
ness. That we cannot, by any wicked device, permanently destroy the 
vines, is a sad source of regret; but of the gardens full of mulberry, pome- 
granate, peach, apple, and pear trees, we hope not to leave one standing. 
IS NOT ALL THIS DIABOLICAL? IS THERE NOT MORE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF HELL THAN OF HEAVEN IN IT? AND YET WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
HOW CAN IT BE AVOIDED? Our existence depends on our reducing 
these savages to submission, and they leave us no other means of injuring 
them. It better perhaps, after all, to take their trees than their lives; and 
all the mischief we can do to them is but a poor revenge for the barbarous 
massacre of thousands of our fellow soldiers, who begged nothing of 
them but their lives.!*¢ 


I have included this extract because it evidently displays many of the 
same kinds of ideas and emotions which we find in French writing about 
Dahra, from the notion that a ‘savage’ people need to be reduced ‘to 
submission’, to the suggestion that no act of European destruction would be 
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adequate recompense for the horrors which local peoples had unleashed 
upon European troops. Yet we also see here, in an especially stark form 
[the capitalisation is from the original], a drive to discuss in writing the 
‘diabolical’ actions of European troops, with an acknowledgement that 
avowed ‘benevolent’ and ‘Christian’ motives find themselves stretched in 
the manner in which they were actualised as brutal and destructive deeds. 
Again, some higher moral code was appealed to as a means of explaining 
this apparent contradiction, yet it is not quite the religious realm that we 
might logically expect, but a primal recognition that the ‘existence’ of 
Europeans depended upon the destruction of those whom they invaded. 
In this case that level of devastation was restricted to ‘trees’ rather than 
‘lives’, though in Chapter 5 we shall see that while the obliteration of 
natural resources may have seemed an oblique manner of ruining local 
cultures, it tended to eliminate local peoples still more effectively than 
overt forms of annihilation. 

We should not here, though, lose sight of the fact that Dahra was very 
much an ‘open’ action in which a set of people watched another group of 
people die at their hands. There was arguably a symbiotic relationship 
between Dahras (we should use the word in the plural for we have seen there 
were many such massacres even if few are now remembered), deaths in fam- 
ines and other ‘natural disasters’ founded on the destruction and confisca- 
tion of local resources, for Dahras served as exemplars in describing France’s 
relations with Algerians. If moral justifications could be found for Dahra — 
and as we have seen very many such explanations were offered — then it was 
hard to think of forms of brutality that would not be seen as reasonable in 
the colony. We have seen that figures such as Bugeaud and de Tocqueville 
claimed that there were indeed some forms of violence which all humanity 
should repudiate, but this tended not to include overt, organised massacres, 
which were described as being somehow better than treacheries such as 
assassination or poisoning. 

While it is true that ‘l’affaire des grottes’ ‘became a scandal’ in Paris, where 
it was ‘denounced in the French Senate as ‘the calculated, cold-blooded 
murder of a defenceless enemy’ and in Le Courier Francais as ‘this cannibal 
act, this foul deed which is a blot on our military history and a stain on our 
flag’, there exists no evidence that such responses made the Algerian 
colony a less brutal place. In fact, as we have seen, the battle to justify Dahra 
on both political and moral levels was ultimately won by Pélissier’s defenders, 
and Dahra came to symbolise the fact that killing Algerians was always a 
policy option. Dahra acted against the idea that ‘Some kinds of killing in 
war are worse than others’, for the events were emblematic of the French 
army’s determination not to see distinctions between civilians and combat- 
ants, nor to distinguish between the concept of targeting danger in the body 
of an other individual placed in front of ones eyes, and the mass killing of 
group conceived of as a foreign object. 
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Dahra also symbolised the rejection of the idea that the extremities of war 
entailed the making of local decisions appropriate to particular circum- 
stances, to ensure a modicum of justice in times when the human spirit and 
will were stretched. Part of the tragedy of Dahra — as I too fall into literary 
modes — was that it was a tale foretold in which the subjects of the story were 
unaware of the trap into which they were falling as they beat their familiar 
retreat to the safety of the caves. 

It is a historical mistake, I would suggest, to imagine that all genocides 
entail a desire to kill each and every member of a group, though that they 
may be a characteristic of some genocides, for a willingness to countenance 
the destruction of as many members of a group as is necessary for the 
achievement of some other aim, surely bears strong ethical similarities to 
other forms of genocide. In Chapter 5, we will go on to look more closely at 
statistical evidence of this French attack on the peoples of Algeria. 

The modern theorist of massacres Thomas Nagel has written that there are 
essentially ‘two categories of moral reasoning in war dilemmas: Utilitarianism 
gives primacy to a concern with what will happen. Absolutism gives primacy 
to a concern with what one is doing’.* At Dahra, as we have seen, Pélissier 
sought to evade any concern with absolutist reasoning, though this came 
back to haunt him and many others who wrote about Dahra. The question 
of the utilitarian character of his actions is rather more problematic. On one 
level, it is true that Pélissier was ultimately concerned with the broader 
objectives of Bugeaud’s plan, and was therefore willing to do anything 
which moved him closer to that objective, but in theorising the massacre 
Nagel evidently does not mean to refer only to those who perpetrate them. 
There is another form of utilitarian reasoning appropriate to Dahra in which 
Pélissier must have made some connection between the causality of the 
burning twigs and the ensuing deaths of many innocents. There is rather 
less sense of unease about such things in the texts we have considered, so 
while French eliminationist action and thought is profoundly utilitarian, 
this is occluded through an evasion of causal realities. 

There was, nonetheless, a profound difference between nineteenth-century 
eliminationism and most twentieth-century equivalents, for, in their writing, 
earlier practitioners intentionally sought to leave traces of the moral think- 
ing which underpinned their actions. They were not proud of what they 
did, but they needed to show why it was necessary and they imagined that 
a field of ethics existed which provides some ultimate form of justification 
for their acts. Writing acknowledged a connection which existed between 
the knowledge which people had about the death of the specific native and 
the generalised policies of France, for it was a means of assuaging, justifying 
and thinking through the practical nature of the ethics of empire. It was as 
though a human urge existed to ensure that the ethics of subjugation were 
recorded, and, as we have seen, such writing could be found right across the 
period being studied. 
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The idea of extermination was in many ways a dream, but as we have 
already seen the problem with dreams in the imperial context is that they 
began to relate to reality and to the making of policy in ways which were 
not wholly manageable. In contradistinction to its true meaning, the dream 
seemed to have a virtue because of its sense of clarity. It proposed the idea 
of Algeria as a tabula rasa on which the French could enact whatsoever impe- 
rial fantasies they chose, making their own India in their image - and this 
of course involved a profound level of forgetting of the physical, human 
consequences of managing a project of extermination or expulsion. Rather 
like a contemporaneous phenomenon such as Orientalism, the elimination- 
ist culture did not have a single theorist or an agreed upon definition, but I 
hope to have shown that it existed as a textual reality, and as was the case 
with Orientalism, such rhetorics played an important role in structuring the 
moral environment in which eliminationist practices could be sanctioned. 
Across the study of nineteenth-century Algeria there has been, I suggest, a 
lack of willingness to acknowledge connections between rhetorics of exter- 
mination and specific Algerian holocausts. Our concern that genocides 
should possess a particular structure associated with the Holocaust is pro- 
foundly ahistorical in that it both serves to hinder studies which trace the 
development of forms of man’s inhumanity that contextualise the Holocaust, 
and it denies the particularity of other catastrophes. If we are ever able to 
make links between what people say and what they do, then the extermina- 
tion of Algerians would seem to be a genocide. 

I have also sought to suggest that this culture was cloaked in benefi- 
cence by its association with humanitarian health and medicine, but that 
this linkage was a profoundly dangerous one, for the manner in which it 
was structured denied all autonomy to Algerians, forcing upon them an 
unspoken choice in which any rejection of cultural obliteration would 
necessarily lead to physical destruction. We have seen that there was 
something of a mania for writing about medicine, and wanting to think 
medically, in the colony, for such literatures enabled a confrontation with 
insecurities surrounding death: both of the death of the European and 
the death of the native. 

In looking at texts across the nineteenth century, I have begun to suggest 
how critical events like Dahra were in structuring human relations in Algeria 
over a broader period of time. I do not have many new specifics to add to 
those writers who have adjudged that the violence of the early French col- 
ony played a key role in making Algeria a permanently brutalised state. I 
would agree with Behr both that ‘The long, bloody conquest of Algeria had 
established a pattern of violence that would be evoked a century later with 
astonishing similarity’ and that ‘many of Bugeaud’s own theories and 
policies were implicitly embodied, often unconsciously, by French army 
officers fighting in Algeria over a hundred years later’. This unconsciousness 
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merits further exploration in studies of the embedding of eliminationist 
ideas within Algerian culture, most especially in the military. 

Algeria, I would suggest, became something of an exemplar for the limits 
of colonial violence, and part of the reason why foreign literatures existed 
on Dahra was that there was a fascination with the means by which such 
massacres could be morally justified. At Guelma in 1945, across Algeria dur- 
ing the War of Independence, in Paris in 1958, and again throughout the 
recent Civil War and its continuing insurgency, it is clear that the massacre 
is an integral part of political life of the Maghreb.'*! Dahra helps us to under- 
stand quite why, as McDougall notes, ‘Algerian history would seem to be 
particularly, even pathologically, violent”? 

Thinking backwards and forwards from Dahra, we cannot help but also 
think of man’s earliest inhumanity in the massacres of other hominids by 
homo sapiens, and of the Armenian retreat to caves in their genocide at the 
hands of the Turks in the twentieth century. In ‘Concerning Violence’ Fanon 
rightly sited violence at the heart of colonialism and, like much of the 
Middle East, the tragedy of Algeria is that its politics have been unable to 
escape that tie between politics and violence, fitting Silverstein and Makdisi’s 
thesis that in the region ‘the myths and narratives that found and sustain 
modern national polities are situated at the intersection of competing col- 
lective memories of violence’.3 If Parry’s analysis of the state is correct — 
‘that violence and death are always present under the trappings of order and 
peace... violence is not just present but is necessarily at the heart of govern- 
ing structures’ — then we need to ask why this should be the case in such an 
extreme fashion in Algeria.!${ 

Stora was I think only partly correct when he suggested that in Algeria, 
‘The benefit of civilization was deployed as a favour bestowed upon the 
native: not physically exterminated, the latter was granted the possibility of 
acquiring the colonizer’s superior culture”! The connection he makes 
between the gift of civilisation and the punishment of death is astute, but I 
suspect that his sense of the sincerity of the offer of the gift underestimates 
the more powerful exterminatory drive, which could exist at times without 
reference to offers of benevolence. 

In some sense, the desire to exterminate and to delimit the circle of care 
(such that it excluded Algerians from the brotherhood of man) would also 
seem to have originated in French frustration with Algerians. This frustra- 
tion, along with forms of incomprehension and guilt, derived from both a 
lack of understanding of local cultures and an awareness that they would 
not be as easily assimilated by the French as had been presumed by the early 
theorists of the imperial enterprise. Eliminationism had a profound connec- 
tion to that which could not be explained, for the simple might be easily 
purged in an ameliorative fashion, but in some circumstances, extermina- 
tion may seem to be the only means of dealing with complexity. One may 
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dialogue with the simple and be assured that they have the potential to 
change as you would like them to, but there is a great frustration in realising 
that no such malleability may exist with a complex, intractable culture, 
which may only be dealt with by other means. After all, it was in the caverns 
at Dahra themselves that the Ouled Riah had proved their own inscrutabil- 
ity by shooting their own people, which led very directly to the development 
of a sense of assuredness that the massacre had been a good thing. 


5 


On Attendance to Suffering and 
Demographic Collapse 


5.1 For whom should we care? 


On 11 June 1868, an unnamed French colon from the town of Ruisseau 
wrote to the Governor General begging for greater levels of support for local 
indigènes. The sentiment which underlay his letter, he asserted, was ʻa 
sympathy for all men’: ʻif it would be possible to better their position, this 
would be a just act and an expression of well-judged charity’.! 

It must be admitted that administrative files covering the tragic period 
1868-72 do not contain many such expressions of solidarity between colons 
and indigènes. This was a time of terrible suffering in Algeria — as revolts, 
repression, epidemics and famine intermeshed — and it was also the moment 
Ageron called ‘the victory of the colons’? when an increasingly united 
settler class finally gained supremacy over the military, and in doing so 
imposed still more punitive conditions upon Algerians (although we have 
seen that this ‘victory’ was restricted only to parts of the colony). What, 
then, drove this anonymous correspondent to write so plaintively to the 
administration in Algiers, on behalf not of his own class of people but with 
the interest of the indigènes at heart? 

I wish to begin this chapter in trying to explore the possible motivations 
and meanings of the Ruisseau correspondent, in part as a means of pithily 
opening up a series of discussions which will take some time to piece 
together across this long chapter. In taking a statement such as this one 
which uses moral language, I also wish to offer a reminder that ethics will 
be the means by which an array of topics will become united in this chapter’s 
concentration on the calamitous last days of the Second Empire and the 
inception of the Third Republic in Algeria. 

My title — ‘For whom should we care?’ — alludes to two seminal works of 
ethics: James F. Childress’s medical study ‘who shall live when not all can 
live?’ and Robert Goodin’s essay ‘What is so special about our fellow coun- 
trymen?’ In this chapter, I hope to add to their discussions in offering a 
historical study of the ethical problems surrounding questions of rationing 
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and those decisions which, at their starkest, allow some to live whilst 
condemning others to die. 

In some senses there was of course a great difference between ethical 
discussions in the nineteenth-century colony and Childress’s study of the 
relative merits of the allocation of ‘Scarce Lifesaving Medical Resources’, 
such as kidney dialysis, in the modern hospital. Chief among these would 
seem to be the fact that Childress addresses situations where the moral 
value of a range of choices is openly compared, whereas this chapter deals 
in the ethics of the construction of an implicit set of choices about the value 
of life and the provision of care. If famine can be construed as a disease, the 
brute fact is that European colons bore almost no risk of dying from malnu- 
trition in the period 1868-72, while the lives of many Algerians were imper- 
illed not only by famine and epidemics, but also by those actions of the state 
which structurally increased the likelihood of their dying from disease, 
poor nourishment or some combination of these two things. My suggestion 
will be that a utilitarian argument about the value of life lies embedded in 
a set of choices and non-choices made by the colonial state, and the excava- 
tion of those forms of moral action and inaction will be described across 
this chapter. 

Perhaps the first thing to say is that in making his statement, the Ruisseau 
correspondent tacitly acknowledges that healthcare and welfare provision 
was arranged on a racialised basis in the colony. If this were not the case, 
there would be no need for him to make special pleas on behalf of the 
indigènes, for we would expect a more general plea for help for the whole of 
his commune. He invokes a universalist sentiment — ‘a sympathy for all 
men’ — but at that very moment reveals that such an aspiration cannot 
describe the structure of health provision in Algeria. This may seem a rather 
banal and obvious point to make, but we must remember that at that time 
there was still a theoretical assumption that the healthcare systems estab- 
lished in the colony were universal and comprehensive in the sense that, 
while they may have offered distinct services to different racial communi- 
ties, there remained a general aspiration for the state to provide basic levels 
of care to all. It will be remembered that this objective much exceeded the 
state’s hopes for the extent of its healthcare coverage in the metropole. 

From the letter it is not clear whether the form of ‘support’ for which the 
writer was calling was in the form of financial aid or medical assistance. In 
some senses, this is immaterial because when we look at the crises of this 
period we realise that there was a narrow border between forms of distress 
which had a solely medical cause and those which derived from general 
impoverishment. In cases of malnutrition, infections induced or heightened 
through calorific deprivation, or the spread of epidemics through forced 
hunger migrations, it was arguable that no such borders were present at all. 

This last note on hunger marches may seem to offer some clue as to why 
the writer should choose to compose this letter at this time. After all, we 
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ought to be asking ourselves in what way were his circumstances sufficiently 
unusual for him to feel the need to plead the case of the indigénes to the 
supreme political authority in the colony? Was there some special horror 
that he saw which drove him to express sympathy for the Algerian others 
whom he saw around him? Was their position so terrible that it simply could 
not be imagined how one could not want to ‘better the position’ of those 
whom he saw lying destitute, starving and dying in front of his eyes? 

In some ways, such questions lead us to return to questions of racial 
hierarchies under a universalist umbrella. We have already seen very many 
instances of organised violence and the collective diminution of health 
directed against indigènes, which excited little or no approbation amongst 
the colons, so why at this moment was the sympathy of this settler aroused? 
Was it because of the fact that the horror of the situation had led to its ines- 
capability even in areas from where one was usually insulated from the 
realities of persecution, extermination and demographic collapse? In their 
state of utter desperation, had the indigènes placed their dying bodies in the 
parts of his town where they knew that there was plenty, in the only 
conceivable expression of a desire for help that they could muster? Was our 
correspondent describing that migration of suffering from the country to 
the town, whereby thousands of indigènes abandoned their famine-stricken 
lands to move to the towns as one last hope? 

My feeling is that the former of these two possibilities is much more likely 
to be the case. Although the writer expresses ‘a sympathy for all men’, if he 
were like other colons at this time, it would seem much more likely that his 
empathy would actually only be extended so far as those indigènes whom 
he knew, those who belonged to his town and those who could be said to be 
deserving of special forms of assistance. To have spoken of the suffering 
Algerian indigénes per se would have been to have displayed a form of con- 
ceptual sympathy for those he did not see and could not know, and to 
acknowledge the broader existence of some kind of structural shortcomings 
in systems of care and assistance during this emergency (or, beyond even 
this, to have shown how, in large part, it was caused by the colonial author- 
ities). This was an idea which we simply do not find in French writing from 
this period. Instead, I think the writer was appealing to the Governor 
General to find in himself some kind of conceptual sympathy for the neigh- 
bours of the correspondent, based on the trust which he needed to place in 
the truth of the emotional response which the writer was delivering from 
Ruisseau on the basis of the things which he had seen. 

It does not seem plausible that the deserving poor in the mind of the 
writer were Algerians from outside his own area, for all the sources which 
we possess from this moment show that colons operated with extremely 
rigid pictures in their mind of their duty of care, which placed local 
indigénes nearest to Europeans and which almost universally rejected the 
claims of ‘outsiders’ as tenuous at best and malignant or rapacious at worst. 
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Attendance to suffering was therefore very much territorially determined 
and this spatial prism acted in tandem with prevailing notions of racial 
hierarchy to establish a complex of ideas about duties of care. As we saw in 
the first pages of this book, such ideas structured life in the colony well 
into the twentieth century. 

Another aspect of this crisis which I think we find revealed here is a 
certain form of terror or fear present in the writing of those colons who did 
not simply hate the indigénes. Men such as this correspondent prided them- 
selves on having a certain amount of sympathy for locals, and such enlight- 
ened and liberal views were likely to have seen them described as arabophiles 
in colon society more generally. Yet the scale of the interlocking disasters of 
this period was so great that liberal systems of rationing of health and 
welfare resources ceased to have any real meaning or effect and were utterly 
unable to make any kind of impact on the terrible mortality rates of 
Algerians. Such systems of care had been designed to offer very specific 
levels of support to discrete numbers of people, but when pressed, they were 
revealed to be utterly insufficient to offer even basic support to local 
populations in general. 

In such circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that enlightened 
colonists might begin to panic for what was revealed to them in the bluntest 
of fashions was the fact that the systems of care they had designed offered 
only marginal and limited assistance to small numbers of locals, but could 
not now be seen to be in any way equitable or premised on any kind of uni- 
versality. In fact, existing systems of healthcare had arguably simply hidden 
the realities of their inadequacies in that the suffering of Algerians in gen- 
eral was only really apparent to most Europeans if they chose to morally 
extrapolate from demographic and epidemiological data, but if they chose 
not to do that, they might imagine that the medicalised state was working 
effectively around them. 

The moment of crisis also revealed how shallow the offer of care was even 
to those whom it reached, for in spite of receiving some kind of assistance, 
Algerians were dying in what seemed to be disproportionately large num- 
bers, yet of course, the scale of this mortality was now revealed as being 
entirely proportionate with existing systems of care. It is for this reason, I 
believe, that the Ruisseau correspondent made his plea to the Governor 
General. On one level, he must have been aware that there were underlying 
realities of structure and rationing at play here, in which he was implicated, 
but if he did not make his demand to the Governor General, then he knew 
that he would not even have tried to remedy the faults and consequences of 
this system. 

It may be objected that this is to read too much into this short claim, but 
my suggestion here also rests on the manner in which the correspondent 
invokes a set of moral absolutes as a means of expressing his great desire that 
assistance be afforded. I am of course particularly interested in the fact that 
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the writer cites justice as being chief amongst such moral norms. Why might 
this have seemed like an effective ploy in such circumstances? Perhaps most 
obviously, such a tactic might appeal to the military’s desire for peace and 
stability, for the suggestion of there being the perception of widespread 
injustice abroad might be thought to promote insurrection. Connected to 
this, perhaps, was the notion that those Frenchmen who knew most about 
Algerian society (usually soldiers rather than colons) would have been aware 
that a sense of justice was the guiding principle of Islamic ethics, especially 
those associated with health and welfare. Many in the military saw peaceful 
Algerians as clients who merited some kind of duty of care, though this is 
not to discount concurrent fashions for extermination in the army. There 
was also perhaps a sense of guilt apparent here arising from an awareness of 
the utter failure of medical universalism and the need to be seen to making 
some kind of restitution to those for whom promises of care remained theo- 
retical rather than actual. More candidly, there was probably also the reality 
that the Ruisseau correspondent was disgusted by the horror he saw all 
around him and wished for this nightmare to end. 

Yet in its invocation of ‘well-judged charity’ there does also seem to be an 
acknowledgement that what is being asked for here was the strategic redis- 
tribution of a limited amount of scarce resources, and not a call for the 
actualisation of a universal promise. Humanitarianism was made realistic 
here and in such statements we begin to see signs of that shift which took 
place in the early Third Republic where a universalist medicalising ideology 
was abandoned. Drawing on Rey-Goldzeiguer, we might also note that 
charity at this time served as an exemplary form of naive beneficence, for it 
drew Algerians into a cash economy and accelerated their economic down- 
fall in moving them away from the collective safety of forms of barter and 
traditional economics.’ 


5.2 A perfect storm 


The years 1868-72 saw a crisis in Algeria which was so great that it might be 
described as a perfect storm: the collapse of the Second Empire, the despatch 
of thousands of colonial and Algerian troops to fight in the Franco-Prussian 
War, the formation of the Third Republic with the inherent possibility that 
that regime might view Algeria in new ways, a whole series of rebellions 
across the country, growing hostility between colonial troops and the colons, 
whose numbers were augmented after the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, a series 
of crop failures, plagues of locusts, an earthquake, famines, waves of typhus, 
cholera and other epidemics. It is quite understandable that most historians 
should wish to see this period as a turning point in colonial history, for the 
combination of but a few of these factors would have changed Algeria in 
significant ways, while the congruence of this larger set of variables surely 
amounted to some fundamental transformation of the colony. 
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In this chapter, I make the case for viewing this period as a moment at 
which we are able to see in a particularly stark fashion many of the ways in 
which Algeria had been structured from the 1830s onwards, with the exist- 
ence of a greater sense of continuity than might be apparent from the drama 
of political upheavals and changes of regime. In essence, I believe that a 
concentration on the history of health at this time reveals the stability of a 
set of premises about Algeria, many of which were as potent in their initial 
configuration in which they had shaped the early colony as they were in its 
last days. It is not my aim to offer a comprehensive political and social 
history of the period, but to highlight connections between such histories 
and that of the health of the peoples of Algeria. 

I argue that this period of emergency saw the acceleration of a set of devel- 
oping trends within the colony with regard to questions of race, land, capital, 
health, demography and extermination, though our primary concern should 
be to view this crisis as an expression of ideas, concepts and structures which 
have already been outlined in this book, chief among which were 


e the power of the idea of medical imperialism; 

e the limited medicalised state which ensued - and its lack of general 
competence or unity of purpose; 

e the connection between humanitarianism and racism, in both colonial 
medical systems and the destruction of indigenous systems of care; 

e the centrality of exterminatory designs in colonial thought and the role 
which medicine played in such ideas. 


A significant problem for writers on this catastrophic moment has been 
the question as to how the various crises related to each other and what 
kinds of patterns of causation and structural linkage could be discerned 
from a time when events at local, colonial and metropolitan levels were 
evidently intimately connected. I cannot propose to offer a solution to this 
question but I will try to show how the concerns of the history of health 
enable us to see how these various factors came into being and how parts of 
their interrelatedness emerged at this time. In doing this, my argument will 
also impinge upon more general questions from the history of medicine 
which have gained greater prominence in recent years such as the relation- 
ship between war, politics, the state, modernity, medicine and health. 

The thesis I will be following through the chapter is that the calamities of 
this time were essentially the product of welfare and healthcare systems 
whose notional ethical grounding was given the lie by its actualisation. 
In essence, there was nothing new about this moment other than perhaps 
an increase in scale of local suffering and the fact that it became much more 
apparent to men like the Ruisseau correspondent. Famine, impoverishment 
and the spread of epidemic disease were essentially social constructs of colonial 
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systems of governance though, of course, their results were far from abstract 
as hundreds of thousands of Algerians suffered and died. 

Although these events produced some anguish and sense of moral respon- 
sibility amongst French colonial and metropolitan classes, it also presented 
a rare set of opportunities to those groups, for at this moment of tragedy 
Algeria was in an unusually malleable condition, given the breakdown of 
local social structures which had served as the basis of resistance to French 
nation-building. The questions of land and the productivity of land-holding 
were central in this regard, for the diminution of Algerian economic pro- 
ductivity was both a cause and an angrily pursued goal of this ruinous 
period of crisis, in which there was evidently a direct connection between 
the life-giving possibilities of land-holding and the life-draining potential 
of the loss of land. Land represented autonomy and the capture of Algerian 
autonomy had long since been sought, leaving, as it did, indigènes wholly at 
the mercy of French systems of care. 

Famine, as Davis, Arnold and many other writers on this period in world 
history observe, was in no sense a ‘natural disaster’, for such sustained moments 
of under-supply of foodstuffs were invariably the consequence of the underly- 
ing economic realities of colonies’ place in a capitalist world-system. While 
meteorological factors played a role in the formation of famines, even such 
factors were invariably intimately connected to the consequences of invaders’ 
management of local environments. Famines were, like cholera and typhus in 
Algeria at this time, opportunities for some, especially those who sought to 
remake local environments closer to their own designs. 

Davis described famines at this time as the basis of a series of ‘late Victorian 
Holocausts’ and in looking in a sober way at the colony in 1872 as compared 
with 1868, we need to ask whether those years witnessed an Algerian geno- 
cide. My conclusion will be that this moment simply saw a continuation of 
an existing genocide, for the consequence of French policies of extermina- 
tion, racialised governance, land appropriation, destruction of indigenous 
cultures and the ethical flaws in their systems of care which failed to attend 
to suffering, amounted to a genocidal programme. Such claims need to be 
made carefully but given the fact that the factors listed above amounted to 
sets of plans and policies which structured a state, and given our knowledge 
of demographic collapse in Algeria in the period 1830-72, why should this 
not merit being described as a genocide? 

After all, as Arnold noted, although detailed census material prevents us 
from speaking exactly, it is clear that ‘early colonial rule’ often ‘resulted in 
heavy depopulation’.* He cited the case of French Equatorial Africa, where a 
population estimated at 15 million in 1900 fell to 10 million by 1914, and 
was recorded at just 3 million in the census of 1921. ‘Famine and related dis- 
eases were important causes of this immense human wastage. The population 
was worn out and worn away by forced labour, by military requisitioning and 
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conscription.’ As we shall see, famine and ‘related diseases’ played critical 
roles in the Algerian demographic collapse. 

We will therefore look again at exterminatory writing from this particular 
period in attempting to make more concrete links between texts and deeds 
or non-deeds for in thinking of the suffering witnessed by the Ruisseau cor- 
respondent, we must recall that a major cause of misery at this time were 
those decisions taken not to care for the dying, not to divert resources 
towards the sick and the intentional decisions made by those who insisted 
that this was not a disaster, a famine or in any way an exceptional set of 
circumstances. We will need to look carefully at the relationship between 
texts and realities, at theoretical writing and its impact in situations where 
resource depletion forced the starkest of choices upon those who controlled 
the levers of care. In doing this, I plan to use both previously unused archi- 
val sources and published works from this period, most of which play no 
part in existing literatures. This will also involve the bringing together of 
sets of themes which may have been described in discrete fashions in the 
nineteenth century, but which writers like Rey-Goldzeiguer, Gallagher and 
Ageron have shown need to be read as complexes. Rey-Goldzeiguer’s work 
on this period stands as an exemplar of historical duty as she sought to piece 
together what she called ‘the mechanisms by which the misery of the 
indigènes were effected’,° a form of structural reality which she found refer- 
ence to in only one anonymous administrative source from the period, and 
which was hampered by the wilful destruction of archival records pertain- 
ing to health by allies of MacMahon, the Governor General at this time.’ 


5.3 Rationing, sympathy and 
picturing the circle of care 


If we look at administrative writing from this devastating period, what can 
we discover about the ways in which colonial officials viewed this time of 
terrible misfortune? Taking the reports and correspondence of prefects from 
across the colony at the time of the famine of 1867-68, do we find that the 
Ruisseau correspondent was a lone voice or representative of a broader sense 
of sympathy for the indigènes amongst those officials who worked most 
closely with them and saw their increasing levels of suffering? 

What is immediately apparent from the documentation of the famine was 
that there was an insatiable desire on the part of the colonial authorities at 
local, and especially, central, levels for information. The chief concerns of 
the office of the Governor General — as reflected in the form of reports 
demanded from the localities - tended to be the numbers of people that had 
died in 1868, the proportion of deaths which were attributable to typhus 
and the other infectious diseases which accompanied the famine, the 
number who had died from hunger and the share of deaths between the 
indigenous and European populations, also divided between the numbers 
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who were registered inhabitants of the commune and those who were 
outsiders. Having looked at very many such reports it is starkly apparent how 
rare emotional responses were to the scale of the tragedy being witnessed, or 
of there being any sense of responsibility to put in place measures to alleviate 
either the famine or associated infections. Famine was accepted as a natural 
disaster of a kind that tended to strike places such as Algeria and the appro- 
priate administrative response was to record the severity of the event, so 
that it might be considered alongside historic famines at some later junc- 
ture. The emotional response of the Ruisseau correspondent was therefore 
exceptional in this regard. 

The only real sign of any sense of allegiance to the dead, the dying and 
their families came in the manner in which there existed a sense amongst 
prefects of their possessing a sense of circles of loyalty. By this I mean that 
the nature of the administrative reports established that the prefect’s inner 
circle of loyalty was to European settlers, followed by Jews under his juris- 
diction, then Muslims, and finally, in the outer circumference of his guard- 
ianship were Muslims who had travelled to his territory, but who did not 
‘belong there’. In fact, ‘outsiders’ were often cited as the underlying cause of 
the medical situation of the time; a typical response being that of the mayor 
of Marengo who wrote to his prefect in March 1868 to allege that the typhus 
epidemic had been spread by ‘beggars’ from Cherchell and Miliana.® 

The scale of the numbers dying was particularly striking amongst the 
non-resident populations, for as the prefect of the first bureau of Algiers 
province reported in June 1868, the already high death rates of 1867 had 
been greatly exceeded in 1868: 1763 inhabitants of the commune had died 
in June 1867, while the figure rose to 3502 in June 1868. There had been 451 
deaths amongst Algerians who had come to the city from the ‘territoires 
militaires’ in June 1867 and this number rose to 5641 in June 1868, while 
the proportion of these two sets of mortality figures where death was attrib- 
utable to starvation rose colossally, with 200 fatalities in June 1867 and 4147 
in June 1868.° Similar results were transmitted from across the country and 
it is notable that in smaller towns such as La Rassauta, Miliana and Koléah, 
that while the numbers of local deaths stabilised or fell, they tended to con- 
tinue to rise amongst incomers.!° In the case of the latter town’s report we 
find one of the few descriptions of such people - under the section of the pro 
forma headed ‘general observations on the causes of death’ which was left 
blank by most officials - we read that of the two outsiders to die, ‘one was a 
child of three months who died of tiredness on the journey from 
Mostaganem’, whilst the other ‘was an unknown, found bled white on the 
sea-shore near to Ousadour’. 

While the scale of these deaths was sometimes described as being ‘extraor- 
dinary’, the reports and letters of administrators offered no speculation as to 
why this might have been the case. It is true that these writers were some- 
what constrained by both the format of the letters and reports which were 
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expected of them, and by their relationships with their superiors, yet it is 
striking how little their public voices reflected on one of the great traumas 
of their time in the colony. 

At times, they did offer additional information on the performance of 
doctors, the nature of the diseases faced and the behaviour of locals. In 
Algiers the palliative performances of various doctors were presented to the 
governor general’s office, with the data appearing to show that in the case 
of the June 1868 typhus epidemic, doctors were able to cure 80-90 per cent 
of the afflicted, though the number of patients seen by individual doctors 
ranged from two to one hundred and two." Such figures were said to show 
that ‘the epidemic has not been as serious as people have suggested’.’? Yet 
the epidemiological evidence did seem to suggest that the authorities faced 
a particularly dangerous threat. Maussy, the surgeon general at the civil 
hospital in Algiers reported in June 1868 that he was encountering a new 
strain of typhus, which he described as ‘a strain sui generis, of a special 
nature, which had originally developed at the time of the army, amongst 
whom it spread’. This admission is of especial interest for it cited the army 
as the chief source of the transmission of the disease (and indeed a specific 
‘time of the army’), as opposed to the Algerian dispossessed or pilgrims who 
we saw blamed in other documents for such things, and as such it represents 
a very rare instance of French admission that their organisation of the 
coming-into-being of the Algerian state may have contributed to the spread 
of disease; in particular that their creation of a national space from amongst 
the dispersed regions and peoples of North Africa, and the lack of controls 
of the spread of disease amongst soldiers, had introduced new potentialities 
for disease in the region. 

In Miliana, however, Jews were identified as being central to the outbreak 
of typhus in the town, ‘on account of the nature of their commerce and the 
fact that they frequent the Arab markets’. There was a concerted attempt 
by the local authorities to move the local Jews out of the town to a set of 
quarantined tents ‘en plein air’, in part to assure others that there was ‘no 
serious danger envisaged’ to the town. Considerable negotiations took place 
with local Jewish leaders, who were evidently concerned at the idea that the 
spread of the disease could be so readily identified as emanating from their 
community.’ This was indeed a foretaste of things to come, for as the cen- 
tury wore on, stricter and stricter forms of delineation between faith groups 
became apparent in the provision of healthcare. 

Rey-Goldzeiguer described the stages through which such camps were 
established in the Tell, tracking the hunger marches into the towns, the 
initial attempts of the Bureaux Arabes to offer care and subsequent waves of 
panic amongst colons who saw these new arrivals as bearers of disease, theft 
and corruption.!$ Colonial authorities began to ‘park’ the starving in ‘dépots 
de mendicité’, which were often managed and justified by local doctors such 
as Baradon in Aumale who wrote of the need to quarantine European centres 
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of population and to ensure that these ‘vagabonds’ were kept at a safe 
distance from such centres.!7 

During the crises of 1867-68, we also hear echoes of the earlier expression 
of the idea of medical imperialism and the supposedly heady innocence of 
Algerians faced with the benevolence of superior European medicine that 
was so reminiscent of the texts of the 1830s. Thus, we learn that in the civil 
hospital of Ste Philippe, the indigénes ‘showed their very great thanks for 
the care which had been offered to them, taking away wonderful memories 
of the medical establishment which had received them’.!® Given the relative 
efficacy of French drugs against typhus by this point, it is surely true that 
many locals were grateful for such care, but it becomes harder and harder to 
believe that the idea of medical imperialism was so lovingly embodied in 
the words of indigénes, given local understandings of the broader medical 
consequences of the arrival of French settlers and the fact that medicine was 
becoming a locus of resistance. 

We might also reflect on those factors which structured both the forms in 
which administrators were expected to describe local experiences and the 
manner in which they did so. While the Ruisseau correspondent was excep- 
tional in his special pleading on behalf of local suffering, he too operated 
with an implicit sense that care was spatially organised in a concentric 
system, where the position of those who lay furthest from the colonial 
centre often found their placement justified on moral grounds, such as their 
apparent determination to spread disease. In such a system, Algerians were 
doubly cursed in that there were seen to be two structuring realities which 
underpinned a diminution of French responsibility for their care: a horizon- 
tal, temporal axis which told the story of progress identified locals as living 
in forms of pre-history, whilst a vertical or concentric spatial axis stationed 
Algerians at the outer limits of those for whom another human being should 
feel a responsibility to care. 

It might be worth interjecting a brief methodological note here, for what 
Iam suggesting we can see in the colony moves beyond the claim that there 
was a clear connection between textual description and the enactment of 
policy, to posit that the very structures of texts, are of critical importance to 
anyone who wishes to understand the realities which structured Algerian 
systems of care and the disavowal of duties of care. On a basic level, this is 
seen in the shape of the reports demanded of prefects by the Governor 
General - what such documents demanded of functionaries and what they 
asked them not to say — but I am also referring to mental structures at a very 
simple or epistemic level which inform our understanding of the behaviour 
of individuals in emergencies where resource depletion forced the starkest of 
choices upon those who controlled the levers of care, which included the 
provision of food and shelter as well as drugs. 

It is important that we identify the systematic means by which care was 
allotted and rationed because it is crucial that the management of healthcare 
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not be seen as being in any way accidental or overly dependent on local 
variables. While the picturing of care may not have been articulated on a 
national level as a set of policies, it was a global reality, and we ought to see 
that it was heavily dependent on forms of moral judgement. What I mean 
by this is that instinctive senses of duties of care which drew on concepts of 
beneficence needed to be neutralised in such circumstances -in part because 
rationing demanded that Europeans be provided for first - so Algerian Jews 
and Muslims were invariably described as maleficent presences in terms of 
their being bearers of disease. That a set of complex underlying social and 
economic realities underpinned such movements by indigénes, and that 
such factors were almost wholly caused by the French, was not considered, 
for compelling cases needed to be developed which further limited the 
scope of care of colonial healthcare systems. 

As the crisis of the period went on, it actually presented an opportunity 
for the systematising of still harsher attitudes towards locals, for a malevo- 
lent chain of logic developed where locals were identified with sickness, 
their sickness was seen to be a natural expression of their identity, and the 
deaths of large numbers of Algerians was seen as something of a relief 
amongst the colonial classes. As historians, we might only imagine what 
kind of dissection of these circumstances we might have if we possessed the 
testimony of a Hamdan Khodja for this period. Yet the absence of such a 
figure need not stop us from developing an ethical critique of the manner 
in which famine and disease occasioned new prospects for the refinement 
and sharpening of existing policies of racial division and extermination in 
the colony. 


5.4 Famine 


Moving from the study of local duties of care to the global question of fam- 
ine, let us begin with the response of the colonial Algerian journal the Revue 
Africaine to the calamity that befell Algeria and much of the rest of the 
colonised world at this time. In fact, in volumes 11, 12 and 13 of the Revue, 
covering the period from 1867 to 1869, we find no mention of one of the 
most important events in the nascent history of the colony. Reports on new 
archaeological finds are plentiful, as the detailed fabric of the narrative of 
Algeria’s fall from historical progress in the post-Roman period was further 
elaborated, but French readers would have had no sense of there being the 
formation of historic events around writers for the Revue at that very 
moment. Such an approach was merely a part of a more general denial of 
the realities of famine in Algeria at this moment and, as we shall see, the 
Ruisseau correspondent was a great rarity, in both acknowledging the terri- 
ble circumstances of that moment and in not instinctively blaming those 
who suffered most for their own fates (thus providing an added opportunity 
to justify the denial of care). 
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At least 300,000 Algerians died in the famines of this period,” yet the 
blithe manner in which colonial administrators chose to ignore the realities 
of this catastrophe was again by no means unusual in colonial contexts. 
Arnold’s survey of European colonialism concluded that ‘famine and disease’ 
were gifts of almost all imperial ventures.2° As Darwin remarked — deploying 
the conditional language which we have seen was typical of European abne- 
gation of responsibility for its actions — ‘Wherever the European has trod, 
death seems to pursue the aboriginal.’”! 

I think, one might in fact be able to develop a case that events in Algeria 
were perceived as much more of a crisis in the metropole than in compara- 
ble cases because of Algeria’s special status in the French empire. It is certainly 
the case that similar crises in central and west Africa received much less 
attention. In the famine of Niger of 1931, for instance, the colonial state was 
most concerned to ‘maintain tax revenues for an embattled metropole, and 
keen to blame the “idleness”, “apathy” and “fatalism” of the indigènes’.22 
Polly Hill’s study of famines in northern Nigeria at the beginning of the 
twentieth century provides evidence of similar trends: of metropolitan 
refusal to offer special assistance and, in 1908, a failure to even communicate 
knowledge of the famine to either Lagos or London by local authorities.?° 
‘When asked about the episode, the Acting Resident for Kano replied that 
the mortality had been ‘considerable’ but, he hoped, ‘not so great as the 
natives allege’ as ‘we had no remedy at the time and therefore as little was 
said about it as possible’.”4 

In thinking about the Algerian famine, we should not forget the great 
determination of Bugeaud and the military government of the early colony 
to see the destruction of local ecologies as the single most important means 
of defeating resistance and proving the seriousness of France’s resolve. Fire 
and famine were arguably the two most important weapons deployed by the 
French army. As General de Castellane announced in the Chambre des Pairs 
in 1845, the army’s ‘system’ was to deploy its ‘arsenal of axes and matches: 
to cut down the trees, to burn harvests, so that we would soon become mas- 
ters of a populations reduced to despair and famine’? Then there was 
General Duvivier, who remarked that ‘for eleven years, we have reversed 
construction plans, burned harvests, destroyed trees, and massacred men, 
women and children with ever-increasing levels of fury’.”° 

Such remarks were not being made only in the very earliest days of the 
colony but well into later decades of occupation and part of their impor- 
tance to discussions in this chapter is that they remind us how little we 
should be surprised by events in the period 1868-72. An annihilatory culture 
had been established in the colony and it itself acknowledged the systematic 
nature of its enterprise, along with its determination to use famine as a 
weapon in war, which it openly acknowledged bore moral equivalence with 
the massacre of civilian populations. In 1838, General Brossard observed 
that ‘hunger, thirst and sickness’ were the inevitable consequences of French 
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policies of refoulement, and that ‘catastrophes akin to those of ancient times 
will reappear in modern history’ as a result of such policies, so from early in 
the life of the colony there was an awareness that famine was socially 
constructed and that it was caused by the French.’ 

It was Bugeaud himself who was the arch-theorist of this means of warfare 
as his writing throughout the period demonstrates. In February 1837, he 
announced to local Arabs, ‘You will not labour, you will not sow seeds, you 
will not tend your pastures, without our permission. ?$ In 1844, it was the 
Kabyles who were informed that Bugeaud would ‘come into your mountains, 
burn your villages and cut down your fruit trees’, whilst in 1846 he reported 
that ‘The strength of Abd-el-Kader lies in the resources of the tribes: so, in 
order to destroy his power, we must ruin the Arabs, we must burn and 
destroy.” Such tactics, Bugeaud noted, drew on Russian strategies in the 
Caucasus, where they had ‘attacked nature and burned the forests’. 

Environmental warfare was therefore established as the potential locus of 
the ultimate pacification of Algeria. He who controlled nature would rule 
the land and embedded within such equations was evidently a form of 
complete identification of Algerians with the natural world, for France 
played the role of the most brutal and dutiful form of culture in this calcula- 
tion. The identification of Algerians with nature was of course not simply a 
trope but also a profound reality for the logic of Bugeaud’s expedient system 
was one which effaced in both literal and rhetorical senses any form of 
responsibility for the tens of thousands of Algerians who would die because 
of such policies. The endemic violence of France towards the indigénes was 
ultimately both a coordinated project which on both overt and covert levels 
described Algerians as subhumans whose elimination could only further 
the political and military goals of France and her army. 

Returning to the events of 1867-68 more directly, Ageron’s work in 
Politiques Coloniales au Maghreb offers an exemplary contextualisation of the 
famine with regard to the socio-political realities of the lives of indigénes in 
the colony. Of the 89,557 victims of cholera in 1867, 86,791 came from the 
indigénes, while the numbers of that group who died of famine and cholera 
across the country in the first four months of 1868 amounted to 128,812 
people.°° It was understood by authorities in Algiers and Paris that something 
needed to be done about this problem, but it was quite clear that the emer- 
gency relief offered — such as the 2 million francs special credit in March 
1868 and the 1.1 million francs raised in voluntary subscriptions — came too 
late and ignored the structural realities of the situation.*! Napoleon III wrote 
to the governor general, MacMahon, in April 1867, saying that ‘France does 
not wish it that one day it might be said that she had allowed populations 
she ruled to die of misery’, which is somewhat indicative of the metropole’s 
central concern with the image of the problem, rather than the problem 
itself, yet which displayed greater levels of sympathy than the position of 
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MacMahon, who replied that there was no need for too great an alarm in 
this instance.*” 

Napoleon III may have lost office by 1871, but at least he did not need to 
worry that the world saw his regime as bearing responsibility for the famine 
of 1867-68, for evidently French discussion of the locals blame for these 
events had spread widely by that point in time. This is made clear in one of 
the first English travel guides to Algeria, Lady Herbert’s A Search after 
Sunshine: Algeria in 1871 in which she wrote: 


I have already spoken of the famine which decimated Algeria three or 
four years ago, and in which such thousands of Arabs perished. People 
attributed it in part to the three years of drought which had succeeded 
each other; and in part to the way in which the Arabs had been tempted 
by the high price of corn to sell their usual hoards in the French markets. 
But from whatever cause this terrible calamity arose, its results were the 
same. The French clergy and sisters, with the Archbishop at their head, 
multiplied themselves to meet the distress; pitched tents everywhere for 
the distribution of provisions and clothes; and, by incredible toil and 
self-denial, saved the lives of many.‘ 


In other words, we might say that although the famine of 1867-68 in 
some ways saw the death of the idea of French medicine in Algeria, in some 
ways it simply represented the persistence of the idea of imperial medicine 
as a form of moral conquest and benevolence, though in a rather slimmed- 
down form, for where European medicine originally asked to be judged on 
its capacity to create such grand ideas as universal systems of healthcare, its 
goodness could now be divined from simply limiting the scale of the deaths 
of locals, or at least being seen to be so doing. It continued therefore to be a 
form of delusion, but was probably more effective for now also expressing 
the limits to its practical goals. 

The reality of the situation was that local reports like those cited above 
revealed the massive scale of the problem and the manner in which these 
events were different to previous famines because of the way in which large 
numbers of the starving and the dispossessed had come to the towns seek- 
ing aid, and thence to die. Ageron reports that such forced migration was 
particularly prevalent amongst tribes who had fought against the French 
earlier in the 1860s, for a consequence of their insurgency had been that 
their grain stores had not been as full as usual, because of the fact that they 
had had to concentrate on military rather than pastoral goals, and as a result 
of having to sell grain to pay the cost of reparations to the French, which 
amounted to more than three million francs in the province of Oran alone 
and more than six million francs across the country.’ Tribes which had 
been loyal to the French stood a much greater chance of survival.*5 
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Yet this did not stop French colonial sources from blaming Algerians for 
the famine and its results. Lavigerie, archbishop of Algiers and later Cardinal 
and Primate of all Africa, believed that the ‘rich, extremely rich’ Arab chiefs 
bore responsibility for this ‘terrible crisis, which has spread amongst all 
their people because of their actions, and in which they have not sought to 
save their fellow Muslims’.% Yet, as Ageron notes, such leaders were gener- 
ally impoverished at this point, either landless or deeply in debt, and in fact 
death rates tended to be higher in places where all tribal structures had been 
destroyed.% The French somewhat proudly claimed that the effects of the 
famine were in fact greater in Algeria’s neighbours Morocco and Tunisia, yet 
this hardly stood as a testament to the grand moral claims of a medicalised 
imperialism. 

In some later religious writing about the famine, there was a certain 
nervousness with regard to the fact that Lavigerie’s mission of the Péres 
Blancs had been established in 1868 ‘to combat the terrible effects of famine 
and plague amongst the Arabs’.%8 Such uneasiness was in part politically 
motivated because, in the late Second Empire and evidently even more in 
the early Third Republic, there was an understandable reluctance to admit 
that the church had viewed the famine as a market opportunity, in which 
their own welfare services might move into those areas abandoned by the 
state as a means of gaining adherents and establishing a territorial foothold 
in the colony (not that they needed to have worried, for Gambetta was of 
course to remark to Lavigerie, ‘anticlericalism is for France. It is not a 
commodity for export”*?). 

Lavigerie ignited a scandal in both metropole and colony in 1868 when he 
made a public metropolitan appeal for funds for the victims of the Algerian 
famine. This was rightly seen by the military authorities in Algiers as a criti- 
cism of their administration and the office of the Governor General was 
evidently incensed by the manner in which an alliance of convenience #° 
formed between colons and missionaries when, in truth, neither group had 
any more interest in providing structural assistance to Algerians than did the 
colonial government. This conflict escalated after the Archbishop allowed 
the publication of a letter of 6 April 1868 in which he made the claim that 
Algerians were turning to cannibalism to survive the famine, with the sug- 
gestion that such horrors were the result of anti-assimilationist policies of 
the army, determined as it was to abandon Algerians to their fates.*! In what 
Renault claimed was an argumentum ad absurdum, Lavigerie concluded that 
but two policy options now remained in Algeria: ‘France must either give 
these people the Gospel, or rather allow it to be given to them, or drive them 
into the desert, far from the civilised world.” Renault believed that such a 
claim was based upon a rhetorical strategy which posited that evangelisation 
was therefore the only option open to the colonial authorities, but, given the 
prevalence of debates on extermination and refoulement, my suspicion is 
that the archbishop was making a rather more direct insinuation as to the 
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consequences for Algerians of choices envisioned in the political culture of 
the colony (whilst adding to that culture which saw ideas of extermination 
as being within the realm of policy alternatives). 

We also ought to remember here that debates about religion were a com- 
plicating factor in colonial politics but they did not readily map themselves 
onto existing divisions. While Lavigerie relied heavily on an alliance with 
opposition to the army, and later to an alliance with the notionally secular 
Third Republic, there were of course soldiers who supported him. Following 
a revolt at Mostaganem in 1864, general Sonis had written home to claim 
that ‘the Muslims will never forgive us for not being Muslims’ and to bemoan 
the fact that in building mosques and not churches, the administration ‘was 
reaping what it had sown’.*? Such mosque-building reflected, I believe, that 
powerful welfarist tendency within the French army which rightly came to 
see itself as being opposed by an alliance of forces within the army and, 
most especially, the civil administration and the metropole. 

The Society of the White Fathers went on to found two Christian villages — 
St Cyprien des Attafs and Ste Monique des Attafs — with survivors of the fam- 
ine, who had been baptised by Lavigerie, as well as a set of mission stations.** 
Lavigerie quickly halted baptisms in the villages at the time of the famine, in 
response to criticism from the metropole, but the cared-for children were later 
baptised in Marseille and Rome.# Local administrators had wanted these 
orphans to be returned to their tribes but Lavigerie had argued that ‘the chil- 
dren belong to me, because the life that has revived them came from me’. 

A Kabyle missionary at this time commented, however, that ‘we talk as 
little as possible about religion’” for it was recognised that a careful path 
needed to be trodden by Christians. Fortunately, as Variot remarked in his 
work of 1887, ‘conversion was not something which could be completed in 
a single day’.*8 As Lavigerie’s words above indicate, there was no doubt that 
he and his confrères saw the events of the late 1860s as a strategic moment on 
which a new church might be built in the Maghreb; or, as we should more 
accurately say, a time when a revived Christianity could return to North 
Africa. Lavigerie essentially saw himself as a reincarnation of St Augustine, 
re-erecting the See of Carthage on his election to the Primacy of all Africa 
in 1884. 

In his first pastoral letter on arriving in Algiers, Lavigerie had spoken of 
‘the flourishing North African Churches of the early centuries and of the 
long agonies which had followed the Vandal and Arab invasions. What was 
involved was not just the disappearance of a Church but the ruin of a 
civilization”.# According to François Renault, Lavigerie saw his own situa- 
tion as historically comparable with the state of the bishops and monks of 
Gaul who had revived European Christianity after the dark moments of the 
post-Roman period, for ‘The story of the monks of Europe would continue 
to inspire him, in different ways, throughout his life. He never lost the sense 
that it was a model for Africa to follow: for the same condition of anarchy, 
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the same medicine should be prescribed.’ Renault’s apt use of a medical 
metaphor here doubtless reflected the way in which Lavigerie saw his mission 
and in his story we yet again see the way in which medicine, famine, history 
and politics (here in its religious guise) were bound at this moment, and 
how medical humanitarianism was invariably a tool of historically construed 
brands of one of the many ideologies of imperialism to be found in Algeria. 


5.5 Capital and famine 


Having looked at some of the ways in which care was organised in the period 
1868-72, I now wish to move on to consider three forms of structure which 
can be seen as both causes and consequences of Algerian suffering at this 
time: capitalism in the colony, land appropriation and political conflict. 
Such analyses will lead us towards an attempt to quantify the scale of 
demographic collapse at this moment and the ways in which it related to 
discussions of extermination. 

As I have mentioned, the French refusal to consider the structural causes 
of famine fits Davis’s account of archetypes of famine and its management 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. In Late Victorian Holocausts: El 
Nifio Famines and the Making of the Third World, Davis recounts what he calls 
‘The secret history of the nineteenth century’ which, as his title suggests, is 
that the great global famines of the period were essentially caused by the 
new economies and ecologies of European imperialism, and that the deaths 
of millions in those catastrophes amounted to a series of genocides.*! His 
specific concern was the avoidable global famines and waves of disease in 
1876-79, 1889-91 and 1896-1902, in which perhaps as many as 50 million 
people died, but does his thesis also hold for the Algerian case we are 
considering?** Davis contended that global famines were far from accidental 
or random occurrences at this time, but were used by Europeans as a means 
of expanding and deepening their empires. It was not just European govern- 
ments that bore responsibilities for such disasters but also its capital, for 
Davis’s thesis is dependent as much on the manner in which notionally 
decentred capitalism created a set of environmental conditions across the 
colonised world in the Victorian period which reduced the capacity of con- 
quered societies to cope with environmental shocks. 

While he does not consider the famine of 1867-78, he does address 
Ageron’s work on the later famine of 1877-81, in which: 


Official attempts to minimise the famine were belied by the flood of 
skeletal refugees into the towns, and the governor general was forced to 
acknowledge the gravity of the crisis in fall 1878... But the disaster in the 
countryside was a windfall to the Marseille interests who controlled 
commerce in North African livestock products [...] the interior tribes 
were forced to sell their animals to livestock dealers at dirt-cheap prices. 
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Exports of sheep doubled while wheat and barley exports fell by half; 
likewise Algeria, which had exported 17,996 head of beef in the three 
years from 1874 to 1876, exported 143,198 head between 1877 and 1879. 
In order to avoid starvation, Algerians liquidated their only real wealth: 
their livestock.’ 


While, 


Ageron has shown how the drought of 1877-81 battened upon and, in 
turn, accelerated the general tendency of indigenous pauperization. After 
the defeat of the Muqrani uprising of 1871-72, the Third Republic relent- 
lessly extended the scope of colon capitalism through massive expropria- 
tions of communal land, enclosures of forests and pastures, persecution 
of transhumance, and the ratcheting up of land revenues. Indian tax 
extortion paled next to annual charges that sometimes confiscated more 
than a third of the market-value of native land. In the Kabylia, angry 
poets sang that ‘the taxes rain upon us like repeated blows, the people 
have sold their fruit trees and even their clothes’. Environmental disaster 
simply shortened the distance to an ‘Irish solution’ of a fully pauperised 
and conquered countryside.** 


The work of Davis and Ageron therefore leads me to think that a history of 
health in nineteenth-century Algeria needs to consider at greater length the 
scale of land appropriations which took place and the impact these had on 
the well-being of the population. We also need to consider what French doc- 
tors and other sources said about the value of Algerians as humans, for while 
we know that the population of indigènes began rising again in the late 1870s, 
it is clear that a demographic catastrophe occurred in Algeria in the period 
1830-70. Was this a precursor of Davis’s ‘Late Victorian Holocausts’ and how 
might the treatment of Algerians be compared with the lives of indigenous 
peoples in places such as North America and Australia, where similar demo- 
graphic catastrophes took place? Was the lie of the benevolence of French 
medical imperialism even worse than we might imagine, in that the moral 
values of medicine cloaked a mid-nineteenth-century Algerian genocide? 

Rey-Goldzeiguer’s work certainly suggests that all of the interlocking trends 
observed by Ageron above were present in the earlier crisis of the late 1860s, 
and that that moment was critical in terms of the definitive destruction of 
local markets and ecologies. In their place came a ‘national market’ and what 
Rey-Goldzeiguer called the ‘true end of the Algerian economy’, for where pre- 
viously local groups had been able to rely upon their mastery of their immedi- 
ate environments, they now found themselves wholly subsumed within a 
greater market devoted to ‘colonial exploitation’ of the country’s resources.°> 
Local markets moved from serving their own needs to that of the metropoli- 
tan economy, with massive increases in exports of crops and livestock at that 
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very moment when they could least be spared.*° Rey-Goldzeiguer rightly 
makes the connection between the manners in which ‘just as Algeria lost its 
economic, material basis, its human body began to disappear’.*” 

By 1870, it was possible for writers such as Auguste Dupré to claim that the 
woes of the Algerians were due to their fundamental incompetence in 
economic management and the fact that they were unwilling or unable to 
identify the prices that the market would bear for their goods.S8 This in turn 
began a chain of events that led to the local impoverishment, for they were 
then forced to buy goods in markets which truly were efficient, and in 
finding themselves unable to afford such prices, they exhausted their savings 
and resorted to borrowing, without making careful plans as to how this 
would affect their future well-being. Such a critique of Algerians was set out 
in a wholly castigatory manner, unwilling to see that it was precisely the 
French insertion of local peoples into such economic systems which led to 
generalised destitution, and that while the French state would lavish huge 
sums on the protection of the production and plans of its population, many 
colons delighted in watching Algerians suffer at the hands of a market, as 
though the state was utterly divorced from its impact. 

The plurality of Algerian ecologies and markets had been systematically 
weakened in the decades leading up to the period of crisis, and their fragil- 
ity evidently depended on the means by which a single, national space had 
been created by the French army and colons. We should not forget that 
medicine had played an important role in this story for it was the beneficent 
civilisational mode par excellence that had been assigned the role of dissolv- 
ing the frontiers of Algerian societies and culture so that a manageable 
colony might be established. In terms of the history of health, French med- 
icine failed in a double sense in this regard, for not only did it systematically 
undermine indigenous medical structures but it also abnegated any sense of 
responsibility for the medical consequences of the new national space which 
it itself was instrumental in creating. Medicine arguably played a role rather 
similar to that of colonial capitalism, for it defined itself in toto in only a 
notional or theoretical sense, as an invisible hand, denying the very distinct 
controllers at its tiller and their goals for the colony. 

Further evidence of the interlacing of military and civil authorities in the 
promotion of an Algerian capitalism, which became more pronounced over 
time and which was able to gain greater and greater control over the Algerian 
populus as a factor of production, comes in Spielman’s history of the 
Compagnie Gènevoise. Like other European corporations, the Compagnie 
was offered huge land concessions in 1870 (20,000 hectares around Sétif in 
this case) and established an agricultural business with 428 European 
employees and 2,917 indigènes, with annual revenues of 321,920 francs.°? 
By 1923, there were only 105 European employees, with 3,571 indigènes and 
yearly profits of 1,277,000 francs.$° The lessons of such increased productiv- 
ity were quite clear to other capitalists. 
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In 1879, the French journalist Paul Bourde accompanied a parliamentary 
commission to Algeria and his work provides us with a rare and exemplary 
critique of the financial impoverishment of the country. He contrasted ‘civ- 
ilisational’ rhetoric with the realities of punitive systems of taxation which 
simply did not return services to Algerians for the sums which they paid the 
French.*! What is more, in addition to not providing the roads, schools and 
markets for which their tax revenues were notionally apportioned, the 
French presided over an economy which became increasingly reliant on 
imported French goods, whose prices rose rapidly, whilst the French progres- 
sively increased such forms of reliance and impoverishment by ‘paralysing’ 
local forms of production in failing to build supply routes and markets for 
these goods. In other words, Algerians were exposed to only the malign 
consequences of market economies as the colonial state acted against Algerians 
as both consumers and producers. This economic subservience was then 
deepened through the introduction of credit schemes and managed indebt- 
edness of a kind which was alien to local society.” Rey-Goldzeiguer showed 
how such trends were well developed in the years before the crises of the late 
1860s, with the existence of a clear divide between the economic policies of 
areas of civil and military control. Whilst the army sought to ‘preserve social 
and economic structures’ as a means of pacifying local populations, the 
civil authorities acted in precisely the manner which we would associate 
with the forebears of the ‘victory of the colons’, raising taxes and encourag- 
ing dependency at precisely those moments when Algerians were faced with 
the greatest challenges in terms of drought and disease. 

The capitalist route to the deepening of French control in Algeria was 
particularly appreciated by Saint-Simonians such as doctor Warnier and 
Devigne. What I think Walter Benjamin taught us about the followers of 
Saint-Simon was that it was fallacious to really think of them as men of the 
left. They were deeply attracted to the progressive, expansionist goals of an 
optimistic socialism, but it was growth and progress per se which were their 
chief motivations, rather than an attraction to the provision of universal 
justice. As Benjamin noted this was nowhere more apparent than in the 
establishment of railway networks, for which Saint-Simonians had an evan- 
gelical zeal, in spite of the social and political questions which were raised 
in the establishment of such monopolies and oligopolies. This was apparent 
in Devigne and Warnier’s work advocating the creation of a railway network 
across Algeria. Their first proposal was that such a scheme should be a 
public-private partnership, in which the state granted a concession to run a 
railway to a private company, as well as a gift of 10,000 hectares of land 
running alongside the lines. 

Such a railway represented ‘the long-searched-for solution to the active and 
prosperous colonisation of Algeria’, for ‘at the moment at which our armed 
conquest can stop, we must open up a peaceful form of conquest through the 
greatest instrument of progress known to man”. The mania of such schemes 
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is suggestive of how far ideas about Algeria had outstripped the more realistic 
appreciation of things found in the writing of men such as Joly. Where, in 
1833, he had seen that Algerians evidently perceived the French to be preda- 
tory conquerors, Devigne and Warnier worked on the blind assumption that 
after a further 21 years of fighting, that Algerians would be able to intuit the 
progressive qualities of the French, even as 10,000 acres of land was expropri- 
ated for the gain of a private company. Devigne and Warnier reasoned that 
the Muslims of Algeria ‘would open their arms to this great work of regenera- 
tion that we are undertaking, in part because of the staunchness of our 
defence of their brothers of the Orient in their battles with Russia’.© 

Devigne and Warnier’s delusion that the Crimean War might lead Algerians 
to come to see France as an international defender of Islam was matched by 
another conceit of theirs whose origins lay in that War. Given the current 
closeness of France and England, they wondered aloud whether it might not 
in fact be plausible that English capitalists, ‘less timid than those of France’, 
might be attracted to the idea of financing an Algerian railway.°’ They rea- 
soned that Algeria could become a part of a new route to India and a gateway 
from Europe to ‘the riches of south Asia’. In fact, Devigne and Warnier’s 
invocation of this potential threat or form of competition was unnecessary, 
for in the 30 years after their book, the French state established a railway 
system across the country, in precisely the same manner that an oligopolistic 
railway network had been established in France in the 1840s and 1850s, with 
a number of those French companies taking control of Algerian lines. 

The point about such development is not just that it was driven by the 
Saint-Simonians’ fantastic dreams of the potential of progressive imperial- 
ism, but that it demonstrated the contiguity of capitalism and the imperial 
state (as well as showing the manner in which areas outside medicine could 
be used as emblems of the progressive idea). The Algerian colonial state was 
militarised but it also served the interests of capital, and in the first four dec- 
ades of the colony such interests tended to be neatly balanced. At critical 
points in the history of the colony, and discussions of its future, the interests 
of French capital were well represented, as we know from pamphlets like the 
1834 Petition of the Colons of Algeria, Followed by that of the Traders of Marseille 
and the Deliberations of the Municipal Council and Chamber of Commerce of that 
Town which fed into discussions of the 1834 royal commission on the future 
of the colony. The merchants of Marseille were enthusiastic advocates of the 
idea of Algeria as a regional empire, just as the silk traders and manufacturers 
of Lyon were later to conceive of Laos in a similar fashion. 

The broader effect of the development of the railway was intimately 
connected to the envisioning of Algeria as a land of new productive possi- 
bilities, for, as Cherry observes: 


The ecology and appearance of the region were drastically altered by the 
introduction of European plants, crops, animals and diseases as well as 
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by the new transport infrastructures. Existing species were seriously 
depleted and soil structures were fundamentally changed by European 
systems of farming and cropping.®® 


The remaking of the Algerian landscape was never, therefore, an innocent 
enterprise, even leaving aside the morality of land expropriation. Walter 
Benjamin’s famous critique of the Haussmannisation of Paris has its twin in 
the public health infrastructure of Algeria from that same time. Benjamin 
had suggested that beneath the rhetoric of public benevolence and humani- 
tarianism, Haussmann’s remarking of Paris along more ‘sanitary’ lines — 
with the establishment of new systems for water and sewage, the building of 
parks, slum clearances and the widening of boulevards - had had as its chief 
motive the expulsion and dispersal of the concentrated danger of the urban 
poor to the outskirts of the city, and the creation of a new street plan which 
would stop urban revolt by preventing the erection of barricades and facili- 
tating the ease of movement of troops through the city. Paris would there- 
fore become a bourgeois city and a celebration of the culture of that class. 
We see exact equivalents of such motives and consequences in the establish- 
ment of public health measures in Algeria, such as the vaunted system of 
canals which were built with the stated aim of bettering communications 
across the country and preventing the ease with which infectious diseases 
such as malaria spread.® What such canals also functioned as were lines of 
defence against the indigénes and an important means of pacifying a 
dangerous landscape for the French, for just as the space of the French capital 
was re-imagined in the 1850s and 1860s, the project of public health was 
engaged in a similar scheme for the national space of Algeria. 

As Porch noted, an analogous case, not acknowledged by the French, came 
in Saharan settlements in eastern Algeria, which were regarded by the French 
as extremely healthy places as colonial postings, until they ‘replaced the 
primitive wells and foggars — lateral shafts dug into the sides of limestone 
hills — of the Algerian oases with artesian wells; these wells flooded the oases, 
creating lakes in which mosquitoes could breed.’ Thus, the endemic malaria 
of towns like Murzuk was allowed to spread across the eastern Sahara.’° 

The priorities in French governance and production were such that the 
consequences of such plans on the lives of Algerians were intentionally 
ignored. Like the broader notion of empire and the idea of medical imperial- 
ism in Algeria, this was a system of ethics which drew meaning only from its 
intentions and never from its consequences. As Polanyi says of imperialism: 


The catastrophe of the native community is a direct result of the rapid 
and violent disruption of the basic institutions of the victim (whether 
force is used in the process or not does not seem altogether relevant). 
These institutions are disrupted by the very fact that a market economy 
is foisted upon an entirely different organised community; labor and land 
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are made into commodities, which again is only a short formula for the 
liquidation of every and any cultural institution in an organic society.”! 


This can be seen in a more directly medical fashion in the 1870 doctoral 
thesis of Paul Bonnet on the cholera epidemics of Algeria in 1865, 1866 and 
1867. Given that a global cholera pandemic was ongoing it seems somewhat 
surprising that Bonnet advocated the ending of all cordons sanitaires and 
quarantines in Algeria, on the basis that it had been proved that transmis- 
sion of cholera did not take place directly from person to person. This estab- 
lished the inefficacy of such preventive measures, which Bonnet described 
as being ‘barbaric’ because of the manner in which they ‘hobbled commerce 
and interchange between countries’.”” While Bonnet’s reasoning as to how 
cholera was most likely transmitted was correct, he evidently failed to per- 
ceive how useful such measures could be as part of a broader public health 
strategy aimed at diminishing the spread of cholera, for an assessment of 
the risks involved led him to conclude that the facilitation of commerce 
trumped the need for collective security. 

In such a view, we can see how the interests of the army and of capital 
might diverge at times. Grove’s work on Green Imperialism provides, I think, 
a means of understanding a set of environmentalist traditions which still 
had some resonance amongst the French army in the mid- to late-nineteenth 
century. Drawing on examples from French imperialism in the Pacific, 
Grove claims that the conservationist instincts of earlier colonial authorities 
were much greater than one might expect, for there was perceived to be an 
implicit tension between, on the one hand, capital and its tendency to 
disrupt local societies and markets, and, on the other, environmental 
management, which served to assure local peace and stability.” Yet while 
the conflicting drives of capital and the military might be easily resolved in 
favour of the governmental power of the army in small, isolated colonies 
thousands of miles away from France, we have already seen that the army 
faced a great battle with competing forces in the Algerian colony, so it should 
not seem at all surprising that at that moment of military weakness in the 
closing days of the Second Empire, the forces of capital struck decisively 
to force a new equilibrium of power and the management of the Algerian 
environment. 

It is also true that doctors could rail against the marketisation of Algerian 
society. Writing in 1851, Bodichon alleged that ‘the great landowners were 
the enemies of Algeria, for the manner in which they left their lands uncul- 
tivated and brought about the depopulation of the country’. I am uncer- 
tain here as to whether Bodichon uses the ‘dépeuplement’ to refer to the 
forced migration of Algerians to cities as a result of land confiscation and 
uncultivation or whether he is referring to a more sinister notion of planned 
demographic decline. I believe the former interpretation is correct, but the 
latter interpretation needs to be borne in mind. 
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Looking at the lives of medical professionals practising in the 1880s and 
1890s, we shall also see that doctors objected to the manner in which markets 
for medical services developed in Algeria. Such issues were of course of great 
concern to doctors in the metropole, but at precisely the moment that cen- 
tralised, state-regulated bodies managed to secure a monopoly on medical 
provision there, doctors in Algeria found themselves increasingly competing 
with medical entrepreneurs who had come to Algeria to try to build up a cli- 
ent base, with mission doctors, and with so-called ‘médecins de colonisation’ 
who were paid by the state in a revival of the idea of medical imperialism. As 
the grip of the state tightened in France, it loosened in North Africa. 


5.6 Land appropriation and famine 


In Ageron’s ‘victory of the colons’, the year 1871 marked a turning point in 
the history of the colony, for after the failed revolt of the indigénes in that 
year, the colons were determined to assert their own group identity and 
influence upon decision-making and to exact a terrible revenge upon locals. 
Huge swathes of land were expropriated — particularly for new colons from 
Alsace and Lorraine - and colossal reparations were demanded, which 
amounted to up to 70 per cent of local capital.” Local newspapers were as 
blunt as had been the writers of the 1830s: L’Algérie Francaise of 21 May 1871 
demanded that ‘the insurgents be deprived of their lands, their animals and 
their goods of all sorts... what we demand is that they be pushed back and 
confined’; while La Seybouse of 17 June announced that ‘Terror must fall 
upon these lairs of killers and terrorists. The repression which we enact must 
be so great as to engender legends of its brutality which will ensure the 
future security of our immigrants.” ‘The Arab needed to submit to the will 
of the victor; to assimilate into French civilisation or to disappear’, for this 
was ‘the law of colonisation’.77 

The scale of this confiscation of land and goods was undoubtedly novel for 
while Bugeaud had often advocated the destruction of local crops and lands, 
Ideville (a prefect of Algiers) observed in 1884, that Bugeaud had believed 
that only limited quantities of cattle and corn might be obtained as repara- 
tions from the indigénes.’”® This approach could be contrasted with that of 
the Comte de Gueydon, Governor General in 1871, who did not believe his 
council when they reported that it would not be possible to obtain money 
from the Kabyles as reparations for the war they had just lost against the 
French, for such people ‘had nothing’.”? The gambit which de Gueydon posed 
to the Kabyles was to either accept his demands or to ‘have their fields 
ravaged’, so — in a neat inversion of the Treaty of Frankfurt — France was able 
to express her continuing power in the colony just as she was emasculated 
through defeat and the payment of reparations to Germans at home. 

Most fertile or otherwise productive land was appropriated from Algerians 
in the nineteenth century. In the early decades of imperialism land was bought, 
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sometimes on a voluntary basis and sometimes in an enforced fashion which 
was Said to take security factors into account, while as the century wore on, 
land came more and more to be seen as a legitimate spoil of war, confiscated 
in battle or in reparations arrangements. A select number of tribes, such as the 
al-Qasimi of the zawiya of Hamil, were able to hold on to their lands in a 
transaction whereby sovereignty was traded for guarantees of security and 
stability for the French, but we have also seen that those tribes who most 
actively challenged the French were liable to find themselves landless.8° A 
more typical example was the Hachem tribe in the département of Constantine, 
who were dispossessed of 50,000 hectares following the insurrection of 1871. 
As Spielman notes, ‘in return they were offered 20,000 hectares of sterile land 
which could only be worked with hydraulic technologies which were never 
put in place.’*! Writing in 1870, Dupré observed that the sénatus-consulte, 
which had been assigned the task of analysing the crisis in Algeria, ‘far from 
halting local dissipation, accelerated such trends, for famine gained a hold 
and the landless Arabs began to die en masse’.®* 

The punishment of such groups was criticised by Mélia, a former chef de 
cabinet of governor general Luteaud, in the celebrations of the centenary of 
the conquest in 1930: 


They live outside of a world of freedom (in terms of the length of their 
military service and the barriers which are put in place to their advance- 
ment). They are excluded from the purchase of all colonial land [‘terres 
de colonisation’]. They live outside the world of our system of justice, 
punished by repressive tribunals and criminal courts.*? 


Therefore, important amongst these forms of systematic repression which 
had been established by the time of the Third Republic was not only the 
confiscation of Algerian land from Algerians but also a prohibition on 
Algerians re-purchasing this land. We might ask what kinds of repression 
were at work here, for it seems to me that on a very basic psychoanalytic 
level that here the French also seemed to be repressing the memory of their 
confiscation of the land and their knowledge of its true owners. In The 
Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of Self under Colonialism, Ashis Nandy used 
the example of the British in India to show that on a psychological level (if 
not on the level of political and social repression) the effects of empire were 
as great on the metropole as they were on the colony. He argued that one of 
the central features of European imperialism was an unshakable sense of 
guilt which came from the knowledge that others’ lands had been stolen, in 
a manner in which the self would resist if it were her lands confiscated, and 
in a subconscious sense Europeans were well aware of the hypocrisy of a 
situation whereby they celebrated their societies as centres of moral progress 
yet oppressed their colonial subjects. An understandable response to this, 
according to Nandy, was not the forgetting of the crime of land confiscation, 
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but an endless celebration of empire in public rituals and other events which 
drew the wider nation into a sense of collusion in the imperial enterprise. 

This was precisely what took place in France in the great festivities of 
1930 - which included the issuing of commemorative stamps (spread- 
ing the message around the world as well as France), great exhibitions, 
publications and posters - and Mélia is quite correct in identifying the land 
situation as one of the chief injustices which was elided at that time. It 
would have been one thing to have taken land and then allowed it to pass 
into a market for sale, but the exclusion of Algerians from the purchasing 
of their own land was precisely the kind of phenomenon that interested 
Nandy. This stricture implied that there must be some cogent moral or 
political logic which underlay the decision to prevent such sales, for in nor- 
mal circumstances it would of course be wrong to stifle the market in this 
way. It was just such twisted forms of logic which interested Nandy, for in 
his schema the prevention of such sales had its origin in the guilt which 
the French assumed for their theft of Algerian land, and the skimpy logic 
of the moral reasoning which had claimed to underpin such acts. We might 
also add that such forms of warped thinking were especially powerful with 
regard to Algeria for its special place in the French empire was of course 
predicated on the idea that unlike other colonies, it was both separate from 
France and a part of the nation, a confused state readily apparent in texts 
which reflected French consciousness of Algeria. 

A question we might then ask ourselves is what kind of moral cases the 
French developed for the appropriation of Algerian land in the nineteenth 
century. A particularly revealing set of answers was provided by the Saint- 
Simonian doctor Auguste Warnier in 1863. In answer to the question, ‘Does 
the land belong to the indigénes, and can we, without accusation of plun- 
dering, claim a part of it for ourselves?’ Warnier argued that the French 
must remember that: 


There are two populations in Algeria: the Berbers, who have been there 
since the time of the Romans, and the Arabs, who arrived as invaders 
driven by the Koran and the sword in the seventh century, so the land is in 
fact governed by two different systems of rule, one Berber and one Arab.5{ 


One can, I think, see the direction which Warnier’s argument is travelling 
here in his use of both race and history to try to establish a set of ‘cultural’ 
arguments which could be attached to the broader mission of moral imperi- 
alism and serve to justify the rather baser goal of stealing land. He went on 
to admit that 


Berber property rights have their origin in Roman law, like that of France, 
and wherever land is occupied by Berbers it is held in private ownership 
as is the case in France. It should thus be the case that the colonial project 
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should deduct the 3.5 million hectares of land owned by Berbers from its 
total and not lay claim to the smallest sliver of these territories.$$ 


Therefore, the model which was invented by the French equated a right to 
ownership of land with an adherence to the Roman model of law, a system 
of private property rights organised under such law and the kind of settled, 
sedentary lifestyle associated with such cultures. 

As we might imagine, Algerian Arabs did not fare so well in this schema 
for the Arab invaders of the seventh century were accused by the French of 
stealing fifty-six and half million hectares of land from ‘the poor Kabyles 
who they had reduced to a miserly 63 acres of land per head of population’.$6 
It thus followed that ‘If the French government of Algeria had succeeded 
that of the deys of Algiers, what no one would contest, was that it was 
morally and legally entitled to take whatsoever land it wanted from the Arab 
share for the purposes of European colonisation.’ While we might admit 
that this argument had a certain internal logic in its deployment of history, 
it is shot through with flaws. First, Berber rule preceded that of the Romans 
in North Africa; second, it was simply untrue to characterise 1100 years of 
Berber/Arab relations as hostile; third, the categories of Berber and Arab 
were nowhere near as stable as Warnier presumed; and, finally, the story of 
the mass expropriation of Berber lands by Arabs was untrue. There was of 
course a much more pragmatic reason as to why the French were apt to 
conceive of such a scheme whereby Berbers were said to have rights to their 
lands, whilst Arabs were not; or we might say, that there were a mere three 
million reasons as to why Berbers could keep their mountainous, unproduc- 
tive territories, and fifty-six million reasons as to why the French desired 
Arab lands. We ought also to note that French characterisations of the his- 
tory of law here were also erroneous, for it was nonsensical to isolate com- 
plex systems of property rights as pertaining only to Roman law, for such 
rights also existed in Islamic law, yet the problem was that the French were 
so desperate to impose racial dichotomies on ‘Berbers’ and ‘Arabs’ that while 
one group were good, settled, peaceful and lawful, the other needed to be 
bad, nomadic, warlike and lawless. 

Views such as those of Warnier had been apparent from the inception of 
the colony. In the critical parliamentary debate on Algeria in March 1833, 
Marshal Soult, the Minister of War, expressed the view ‘that it is not as sim- 
ple as one might think to civilise peoples who operate with different reli- 
gious principles to our own, and who regard themselves as the owners of 
their land’.8° Soult’s remarks were made in the context of discussions in 
which commercial interests and the potential for the capitalist exploitation 
of Algeria were central to the idea of expropriating land from these other 
people who ‘regarded themselves’ as its owners. As Joly said in that same 
debate, ‘It is important for France, for the chamber and, in particular for the 
commercial interests of the Midi, that we know what will become of Algeria.’®? 
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Joly went on to note that on the question of the appropriation of land, local 
people ‘had seen in this requisition an extraordinary departure from gener- 
ally agreed laws; they do not see us as friends, as brothers and bearers of 
civilisation, but as conquerors who wish to plunder their riches through 
summary expropriation’.°° The combination of Soult’s and Joly’s remarks 
appeals to me for what it reveals is the intertwining of the interest of French 
capital and the army in the Algerian adventure. Those two forces might have 
many causes to clash in the system of ‘mixte’ administration, but at base, 
many of their interests had been the same. We might also note that it was an 
elision of precisely the realities which were recognised by Joly that Warnier 
was attempting in his later work, as were colonists in general by that time. 

The broader significance, of course, of such discussions to a history of 
health, was that the question of land and its ownership was of critical impor- 
tance to the welfare of the peoples of Algeria. With land, they were generally 
able to provide for themselves and to maintain cultures and ecologies which 
had predated the French - including systems of medicine and healthcare — 
but without land they found themselves wholly at the mercy of a colonial 
state whose conception of care was, as we have seen, strictly delimited. Famine 
was a cause of landlessness as the impoverished moved to the cities, whilst the 
confiscation of land was a cause of famine as local ecologies were destroyed. 
Similarly, landlessness and local revolt were also indissolubly bound, for local 
peoples well understood the shorter- and longer-term consequences of the 
appropriation of their lands, while that punitive confiscation was also an 
avowed policy goal of the colons after the defeat of insurrections. 

We have seen that Davis’s work shows how scientific arguments were 
deployed in the colony in conjunction with a historical narrative of post- 
Roman decline to assert that the desertification and impoverishment of the 
Maghreb might be reversed through the application of progressive imperial- 
ism. The problem, of course, with such a project was that its supposedly objec- 
tive descriptions bore little connection to the environmental reality of the 
lands of North Africa, where desertification had generally been effectively 
managed and was only exacerbated through the policies of the colonists them- 
selves. Echoes of the warping of logic found in the colonial psyche identified 
by Nandy were again apparent here. In Emerit and Yacono’s work on the Chélif 
valley we see, on a micro level, how existing collectivised agricultural econo- 
mies were destroyed, how large landowners, on the French and local side were 
encouraged and how smallholdings disappeared, at that very moment of the 
diminishment of populations in famine and migrations to cities.”! 

The manner in which the destructive effects of political and military deci- 
sions on Algerian bodies could be construed as natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of civilising change are well apparent in Joost van Vollenhoven’s 
influential Essai sur le fellah algérien of 1903.27 Writing 30 years after the 
great land grab of the early 1870s and the elimination of a significant portion 
of the indigenous population, van Vollenhoven believed that in the bodies 
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and minds of the indigénes and the settlers he could see a civilisational 
narrative, and its inevitable consequences, writ large. Algerians were charac- 
terised as ‘primitive’ and ‘lazy’, incapable of dealing with change, while 
‘competition from colons served to underline the faults of the indigénes’.” 
The ‘physiognomic... force’ of the colon was contrasted with the ‘weakness’ 
of the indigéne and van Vollenhoven was determined to express the notion 
that this disparity was a consequence of choices made by Algerians who 
would not imitate their betters, in spite of the fact that structural, political 
and economic factors prevented them from doing so. 

In a sense one might argue that van Vollenhoven did acknowledge such 
determining realities in an inadvertent fashion, for he wrote that ‘All of 
the intelligence and practical good sense of the colon derive from his 
race, but also from... his long struggles against the realities and peoples of 
Algeria.’* Now when he uses the words ‘contre...les hommes de cette 
terre d’Algérie’, van Vollenhoven evidently means to imply a generic sense 
of struggle against a warlike, intractable people, but I think we might now 
read these words as a form of justification for ultimately eliminationist 
forms of politics, for to be against a man is to want him dead and that was 
after all the structuring logic of these narratives of progressive, civilisa- 
tional change and racial struggle. What is more, the manner in which the 
writer expressed these ideas was in terms of action and intentionality 
rather than simply the abnegation of responsibility that could be invoked 
in citing historical change as an explanation for the waning of the 
Algerian population. 

Van Vollenhoven essentially described the formation of a national market, 
an Algerian economy, in the later years of the nineteenth century. Up until 
that point, much of Algeria was not effectively conquered or it was governed 
by competing colonial forces, but under the Third Republic it became clear 
that Algeria was now controlled as a single economic space. Evidently, it was 
the subjugation of land which was the very basis of this rule. 

An increasingly efficient colonial administration was, however, confronted 
by periodic demands that the absolute power of settlers over the indigènes 
be tempered, most especially at moments of economic crisis, for the combined 
power of the market and the state in Algeria were now such that there were 
no redoubts for locals at such times. The huge transfer of land from Africans 
to Europeans in the decades after the famines of 1868-72 was seen by colo- 
nists as a form of economic Darwinism, but this generalised landlessness 
brought with it security concerns, for it was well understood that the impact 
of small changes - such as a poor harvest or falling crop prices — were likely 
to have devastating effects upon Algerians, for their own economic struc- 
tures were now wholly destroyed and they lived on the margins of systems 
over which they had no control, heavily indebted and in danger of starva- 
tion at any moment. Such insecurity inevitably brought with it the poten- 
tial for revolts of the dispossessed. 
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In January 1899, for instance, the prefect of Oran reported to the Conseil 
supérieur d’Algérie: 


If the indigènes are more likely to commit crimes than Europeans, while it 
is true that their temperament, their mental state and their religion’s lack 
of respect for the infidel must bear some of the blame, but we must also 
acknowledge that a deeper cause should be added to these natural moral 
traits, which is the struggle for life [interestingly, the English words are used 
in the original]. When the life of the indigéne is a fight against misery and 
hunger, no sense of morality or fear of punishment will hold him back. 
True punishment is accorded by God in the future, whilst hunger is a form 
of tyranny found in the present. The improvement of security, therefore, 
should be based less on a more efficient system of the punishment of crime 
and more on managed and planned systems of assistance.?° 


Such pleas were of course in some way indicative of the kinds of adminis- 
trative struggles which grew up between the locality and the centre, in 
which, as we have seen, there was evidently often a greater sense of duty to 
those indigenes whom one saw with one’s own eyes. The prefect of Oran 
was Clearly determined to stave off local rebellion with the support of the 
central state, but he also articulated a form of French welfarism appropriate 
to this particular moment. Where French monopoly capitalism of the period 
1830-70 had had little concern with the rights of workers, commercial and 
governmental alliances had built up in the Third Republic around benevo- 
lent notions which promoted the idea of welfare as a means of ensuring 
social peace and increasing long-term economic productivity. So, in some 
sense, the prefect was asking that such ideas migrate from the metropole to 
the colony, but this was something of a vain hope (even though echoes of a 
medical universalism in the colony might be reclaimed) for it was clear that 
it was in the interest of most colons and commercial interests that the new 
Algerian proletariat be thoroughly subjugated and that racial logics be 
deployed as a means of ossifying a form of colonial monopoly capitalism. As 
Billard, the sociologist and formerly deputy prefect of Orléansville reported, 
all Arabs, no matter how comfortable their previous existences, seemed 
destined to ‘descend’ to the ‘proletariat’.°° Even van Vollenhoven acknowl- 
edged, ‘the truth was that, given his poverty, the indigène needed all his 
acuity simply to not die of hunger’.*” 

This is not to doubt the concern of men like the prefect of Oran, for a 
major part of the life of a colonial administrator was to witness and record 
the suffering of his subjects, but the outcomes of their pleas tended to be 
reports and enquiries whose sole outcome was the generation of the 
investigation itself. Thus, when the doctors at the Orléansville hospital 
reported that the majority of their patients were malnourished and that 
famine had become endemic in the Chéliff region, the Governor General 
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demanded an enquiry into this situation.*® Yet, the conclusions of such 
works were often like that of the ‘Commission for the protection of indig- 
enous property’ which acknowledged that local landlessness was an increas- 
ing problem, but reported that this was ‘a purely local phenomenon’.?? 
These local realities were ‘regrettable’ but it was not possible to ‘generalise’ 
on the basis of such instances, while the writers of the report also gave 
voice to the views of men like M. Boyer-Banse, who reported, no doubt 
wholly erroneously, that it was in fact the land of colonists that was most at 
risk at that very moment.! 

Van Vollenhoven was not without sympathy for Algerians, but such 
emotions were essentially meaningless in that they were clearly not based 
on any conviction that structural reforms needed to be imagined akin to 
those that had remade the Algerian economy and land as a place of a dispos- 
sessed proletariat for locals. He does, however, offer us a powerful sense of 
the ways in which such debates were constructed, not least in his summary 
of the colon position on such questions: 


To the Fellah of the Tell: leave the fertile plains of this land where there 
is no longer room for your lazy, primitive culture! The law of progress had 
dictated that the land now belongs to the better-equipped colon. You 
need to heed the advice of France, through your beylik, on such matters. 
There may be some rocky outcrops on which, with the permission of the 
forestry service, you might raise your goats, but if no such places remain 
you must accept your unfortunate destiny. As Sabatier remarked, your 
race is destined to disappear, to suicide!!®! 


Van Vollenhoven evidently meant to parody such ultra-colon views to 
some extent, but he remained convinced that ameliorative legislation 
could provide ‘excellent results’ which would somehow temper the effects 
of what he evidently saw was an extremely powerful socio-economic trend 
towards the relentless impoverishment of the landless indigénes. His 
importance comes in the manner in which he reveals the moral language 
used to describe the contours of a contemporary debate which identified 
connections between land, ecology, economy and health as a major politi- 
cal issue in the life of the colony. While the specific suffering of Algerians 
which we saw in Ruisseau is generalised here, there is no doubt that the 
central question which runs through his work relates to the health of the 
Algerian people and the question as to whether the logical consequences 
of France’s policies was, as Sabatier suggested, the elimination of that 
people. As we saw at the start of this book, the structural qualities of such 
realities were revealed again in the great famine of 1921 when the same 
debates of the early twentieth century, which replayed those of the period 
1868-72, needed to be unearthed to imagine possible responses to the 
horror of another demographic collapse. 
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5.7 Politics, famine, health 


In the complex of events in the period 1868-72, we should not ignore the 
manner in which the realms of health and politics were often intertwined. 
We see, for example, both revolts by Algerian tribes driven to penury and 
starvation by the policies of the colonial administration and the formula- 
tion of new administrative strategies with malign impacts on the health of 
Algerians which were responses to local insurrections. As noted, this was 
also a defining moment in terms of struggles within colonial hierarchies 
and positions taken by the army and the colons, especially vis à vis locals, 
were in part tactical calculations based as much on struggles within colonial 
society as they were any kind of rational response to the plight of the 
Algerian peoples. Atop this already rather disorganised political realm there 
lay the confused character of the so-called ‘dual administration’ which, as 
we have seen, was a much less efficient and clear-cut set of territorial 
jurisdictions than its name might suggest. 

What I wish to do in this section, therefore, is to describe how a muddled 
polity had major impacts on the health of Algerians and to show the ways 
in which the arguments of different camps had destructive effects on the 
lives of Algerians. This will involve looking at the memoirs and diaries of 
French military figures from this moment and subsequent decades as they 
attempted to avenge what they saw as a double defeat in 1871, for not only 
had they been beaten by the Prussians, but they had also seen much of their 
power in the colony wane as the colons seized their opportunity at this 
moment of military weakness. Interestingly, while there is a massive mili- 
tary literature on this period, there are very few texts written in support of 
the colons, though, as we shall see, there are texts which reflect a central 
divide within all French colonial classes, between religious and secular 
imperialists. 

One of the few texts written in defence of the colons was the 1871 pam- 
phlet L'Algérie Assimilée: Étude sur la constitution et la réorganisation de l'Algérie, 
penned by an anonymous chef de Bureau Arabe.' His chief problems with 
the colonial state were that the dual administration sanctioned the exist- 
ence of two governments With wholly different cultures and ideologies, and 
that the military administration tended to prefer dealing with Algerians as 
Algerians and to resist the need for an assimilatory culture. This was exacer- 
bated, in the eyes of the author, in the period of the later Second Empire 
when the arabophile tendencies of the imperial court - when Algeria became 
an ‘Arab Kingdom’ — played into the hands of the colonial army.!° The con- 
sequence of the existence of these ‘two forms of administration which 
appeared to be cogs within the same machine, but actually constituted two 
separate machines’ was that an enormous amount of valuable investigations 
and research were undertaken into the problems of Algeria, but these rarely 
found themselves enacted as policies.14 
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This observation raises an important question, I feel, with regard to the 
history of health in this period, for if this author is right we might say that 
one of the reasons for the terrible rates of indigène mortality and suffering 
was that they were cared for by administrative systems which were more 
notional than realised, yet I wonder if this is a wholly acceptable explana- 
tion. It is the case that an ethical lacuna and a palliative gap existed as a 
consequence of this governmental situation, but the logic of such claims 
tends to ignore the issue of colonial agency in such situations. Was this after 
all not a moment of relentlessly focused practical action in terms of land 
appropriation, with its terrible consequences of the dispossession of tribal 
peoples and their ecologies, and their forced migrations to towns like 
Ruisseau where systems of care were arranged in such a fashion that they 
saw no duty towards peoples whose sickness was a consequence of the ‘turn- 
ing of the cogs’ of some other part of the colonial ‘machine’? 

The task which most army accounts of the insurrection of 1871 took upon 
themselves was to explain why the revolt, or, rather, the series of rebellions, 
had taken place. Louis Rinn’s mammoth history - whose bibliography gives 
some idea of the scale of publications on this period! — argued that the 
uprising was simply the confluence of a series of local struggles which ought 
not to have been seen as a collective effort based on a sense of religion, race 
or oppression.106 

Military accounts were keen to stress their pragmatic reading of events 
and the approaches they took to them, for they saw a clear contrast between 
their own practical efficacy and the speculative inefficiency of colon 
governance which claimed governmental equivalence but tended to have 
little real grip on Algerian society. Such a view was also well expressed by 
Leblanc de Prévois, who argued that the events proved the need to abandon 
civil administration completely and to clearly assign the task of colonial 
governance to the army.'°” What interests me most about his establishment 
of this opposition between army and colons, is his suggestion that the 
‘utopias’ of advocates of civilian rule should be countered by reference to 
‘statistics, death rates’! On one level, this is a simple repetition of an 
oft-cited antagonism, but I find it to be both curious and powerful that 
Leblanc de Prévois chooses to hint that a compelling moral case might be 
developed against civil rule on the basis that such governance was a more 
dangerous proposition for the indigénes. This is revealing of a structural 
tension underlying colonial power struggles at this time for, while there 
were evidently divisions within army circles, it was clear that soldiers were 
more likely to identify the well-being of locals as a key task of government, 
whilst colons were viewed as a class whose imagination of the duties of rule 
included a wilful abnegation of any sort of responsibility towards Algerians. 

A similar assertion was made at the beginning of the argument of an 
anonymous army memoir of 1871 in which the author contended that the 
very concept of a Régime civil was founded on a cynical form of ‘confusion’.!°? 
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What the soldier meant by this was to suggest that the colons did not really 
seek to govern Algeria for, unlike the army, they had no sense of having any 
duty towards Algerians. The values of these ‘European’ colons contrasted 
with the ‘traditions of France’ which had been upheld by the army, who 
protected the indigènes from the bloodthirstiness of the colons." Now, as 
we have seen, such a stance took a very partial view of the behaviour of the 
French army in Algeria, for it was the army which had created a culture in 
which violence was sanctioned on discriminate and indiscriminate bases, 
but it is of significance to our understanding of this period that soldiers 
might now attempt to deploy moral arguments about the care of Algerians 
against the colonial classes. In one sense, what men such as this soldier were 
describing was the collapse of welfarist colonialism, its idea of medicine and 
its peculiar and unique culture which we looked at in earlier chapters. As 
resources were diverted away from the structures established by the army, it 
was clear that locals would perceive both the waning of actual services of 
care and that ethos which supported them. Quite why the prospect of this 
defeat was so terrifying to soldiers is slightly harder to divine. Of course on 
one level it increased risks to the army for it made the whole of the country 
less secure, it encouraged revolts, migrations and other social phenomena 
which the army found hard to control (and soldiers were not shy of pointing 
out that most of the country, and all its most troublesome areas, would 
remain in their purview), but we might also legitimately ask whether a 
strong ethically driven sense of injustice also motivated the reactions of 
some in the army. After all, it was the case that soldiers such as those we are 
reading of here specifically identified the health of Algerians as that which 
would suffer in this shift towards civil governance, and we ought not to 
forget that welfarist and medicalising ideologies had had a powerful effect 
within the army’s cadres. While they too may ultimately have been as ‘uto- 
pian’ as the visions of rule the army saw in the colons, they formed an 
important part of the culture of the army in Africa. This sense of duty to 
specific groups of local charges was of course a powerful underlying current 
within colonial politics right up until the later years of the War of Independence 
when army loyalties to their spahis were often seen as countermanding their 
duties to the metropolitan and civil states. 

The distinction made by the ‘ancien officier’ between the French army 
and European settlers was a common one in texts written by soldiers, for at 
a moment when they, and significant numbers of their Algerian charges, 
had been fighting for the nation on the battlefields of Sedan and the Kabyle, 
they were deeply resentful of the gains being made in Algeria by a class of 
people who were not yet even, in the main, French nationals. The colons 
were, according to Louis Serre, ‘people without nationality, heritage, patriot- 
ism, family or heart’ and there was a clear contrast being made by soldiers 
in such claims between, on the one hand, these rootless scavengers, and the 
common purity and nationality of both French soldiers and Algerians.1!! 
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The colons were people who would willingly ‘shoot ten indigénes for a bottle 
of wine or to turn a franc’ and we thus begin to see how an unusual alliance 
was beginning to develop in the colony on what were ultimately ethical 
lines.” Officers like Serre were disgusted by the morals of the colons and 
while such revulsion may have also entailed a rather forgetful attitude 
towards the army’s actions in the colony, there is of course a continuation 
of a moral logic which stretched back to Bugeaud, and which was renounced 
by the colons, whereby such brutality could be countenanced only in the 
name of truly strategic goals. 

The army had now become the champion of ‘true liberalism’ in Algeria 
and as such it sought to occupy this position in such a way that it believed 
that its identification with liberalism within metropolitan political discus- 
sions at the founding of the Third Republic would see its power championed 
against that of the colons. This was of course a fundamental miscalculation 
for it mistook the character of the incipient Republic which would prove to 
be less inclined to support the army or liberal ideas in foreign affairs, but it 
is understandable as to why such views were held, for if an authoritarian 
empire should tend towards colonial ‘liberalism’ why should such a trend 
not be continued when a more democratic regime emerged in France? 

To those who proposed a style of self-government in the colony based on 
the ‘English model’, the ancien officier again argued against such a move on 
the basis of a sense of duty to Algerians, contending that such a change 
‘would be to the detriment of the indigénes. The European-Algerians would 
be to Algeria what the Spanish were to the peoples of Mexico and Peru’. 
Now we will go on to see that exterminatory tendencies were alive and well 
in sections of the colonial army at this time, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that for rhetorical, political and ethical reasons, some officers were deter- 
mined not to abandon the conquest through welfare for they knew that the 
abandonment of that course might lead the colons down the very path of 
genocide which had been identified, mainly by military colonial theorists, 
as the chief policy rival of welfarist assimilation from the very earliest days 
of the colony. France, according to the ancien officier, faced a choice, for she 
needed to be aware that choosing the route of the colons would be to ‘begin 
a process of violent conquest’: 


She needed to decide if the indigénes, who had given so generously of 
their blood and their gold to France, would be abandoned to the harmful, 
feudal financial and commercial interests of the colons; if, in return for 
their loyalty, Algerians were to be condemned to abandon their laws, their 
society and, ultimately, their religion.# 


In one of the most interesting and telling rhetorical moves I think one 
might find in any French text from nineteenth-century Algeria, the author 
then goes on to compare his present to lessons which might be learned from 
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the past, contending that the Roman failure to acknowledge the natural and 
social ‘laws’ of the Maghreb had led to the defeat of an imperial force that 
had ‘become forgetful of the immutable laws of justice’. It was for this 
historic reason that France needed to ‘resist those who preached violence’ 
and to remain true to ‘the traditions of her glorious past’ in maintaining a 
‘liberal and Christian form of conquest’. 

Now the reason why this passage interests me so much is of course because 
of the way it meshes the ethical with the historical and it sees such debates 
as being ultimately sited in the bodies of Algerians. Treating those people 
well was a just thing to do and it also transpired that history taught that this 
was an expedient course of action, for empires only succeeded when they 
actualised their ethics in the manner in which they treated subjugated peo- 
ples and allowed for the maintenance of the ecology of their cultures and 
lands. This final claim is especially interesting, and was presaged in earlier 
remarks, for it also reflected an opposition to assimilatory politics and the 
positing of the idea that a form of engagement with Algerians existed outside 
of exterminatory and assimilationist tendencies. 

I would not want to claim that this ‘third way’ - and its ethical grounding — 
had somehow suddenly become the dominant ethical motif in military 
thinking, but we will see in future chapters, that the very existence of such 
an idea played an important role in the future history of the colony and the 
history of medicine in particular. This notion was concretised in some ways 
in the establishment of training programmes for indigenous doctors and we 
will see that its failure played an important role in the shift towards new 
modes of disillusionment and resistance towards French rule. 

The significance therefore of this ferment of political and ethical 
ideas about the future of the colony at this time of crisis was not simply of 
import at that moment but also in the manner in which very significant 
debates and disputes in the colony were being structured. Texts, arguments, 
tropes and rhetoric were not simply words on pages but were formative of 
the shifting development of a political and moral culture being reshaped in 
fashions that would have major impacts on the lives of colons and indigènes. 
Ethics is of course essentially the study of the conceptualisation of moral 
behaviour at moments of choice, and this instant was very much a key one 
for the army in Africa. I do not want to claim that a universal shift towards 
ethical norms grounded in notions of justice and autonomy swept across 
that army, but they certainly became more prevalent and the manner in 
which they did so was in reaction to a complex set of political circumstances 
in both metropole and colony. 

This process, by which the army came to identify itself around an idea of 
justice, was of course also connected to events in Europe and in colonial 
memoirs, such as that of Beauvois, we find a resentment at the ‘unjust criti- 
cisms’ of colonists and those who suggested that Algerian insurrections were 
fomented by the army as a means of reasserting the need for their control.H$ 
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In Serre, the causes of the insurrection are again rehearsed in part as a 
means to engage in a broader moral and political discussion. What is of espe- 
cial interest about his text is that it contains a series of exchanges between 
Algerian and French commanders which purport to support the military’s 
reading of events at this moment. In a conversation with General Lallemand, 
Caid Ali contended that it would have been illogical for his forces to revolt 
against a French army, when his own tribesmen were fighting alongside that 
army in Europe.! It was, therefore, only because of three sets of policies of 
the civil authorities in Algiers and the provisional government in France, 
that the tribes had revolted.1!8 The first factor was the way in which colonial 
papers were suddenly filled with colon aspirations to dispossess Algerians of 
their lands and to drive them into the desert. The second was the decision to 
offer citizenship rights to Jews, whilst Muslims, who fought alongside France, 
were treated as a ‘despised, subaltern cast’. Finally, there was the fact that 
colonial papers now relentlessly criticised the army and, in the absence of 
strong voices in defence of the army, Algerians revolted for fear of ‘the domi- 
nation of these men who wished for our ruin and our extermination’.!” 

In General Ducrot’s pointedly titled memoir of 1871 La Vérité sur l'Algérie, he 
described Algeria as ‘this land which we have loved with all the ardour of 
youth, which for so long now has been the object of our dreams and our fan- 
tasies’ and I think in combining such notions with the significance accorded 
by the army to the views of Caid Ali reveals something important about the 
colony at that moment.!?° While it was not the case that eliminationist fanta- 
sies had disappeared from the army, it is striking that by the 1870s such 
notions should have come to seem so strange within military culture - given 
their prevalence in earlier decades. What had changed in this time? Was it 
that the army had suffered in Algeria: that it had lost many of its men in the 
name of ‘dreams and fantasies’ which increasingly became its own rather 
than those of the metropole or other colonial forces? Was it that the army had 
invested so much of its idea of itself in a vision of the colony which, in various 
assimilationist and non-assimilationist guises, was predicated on a welfarism 
and a form of cooperative dependency which was so completely alien to the 
burgeoning colon culture of the coastal cities? Was it that the army had 
become more used to moral dealings with Algerian tribal leaders than it had 
with French civil functionaries? Was it the case that the whole concept of a 
concentricity of care was essentially a reflection of the duties towards Algerian 
charges now perceived in much of the army, and that the kind of lack of inter- 
est in suffering which we find in the reports of many civil administrators 
reflected this split of the country into two different moral realms, where the 
consequences for the lives and health of Algerians were so very dependent on 
their place in the politics of the administration of the colony? 

Before moving on to look more closely at the demographic collapse of this 
period, let us reconsider the exterminatory idea and its importance in colonial 
politics. We have established that in 1871 Algerians feared a new wave of 
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extermination at the hands of the colons because of the political turmoil and 
changes in the colony. We have also noted the worries of soldiers such as the 
ancien officier who feared that in Algeria his countrymen might treat the 
indigènes in the way in which the Spanish eliminated the peoples of Mexico 
and Peru. We also find the Peruvian example cited by the pro-colon journalist 
Paul Bourde in his work on the Biskra insurrection, for Bourde argued that 
unless much more radical forms of assimilatory policies were followed (in 
which ‘Arab society would be destroyed’!”') then the only plausible opposing 
policy would be a form of social Darwinism in which ‘the inferior races 
would disappear’ as was the case in Latin America.!”” Bourde is of interest, I 
think, because he reveals the capacity both for the continuation of the way 
in which the eliminationist argument could be deployed as a powerful form 
of advocacy for other policy options (or, rather, the promotion of a single 
alternative to elimination) and the evident longevity of the eliminationist 
idea itself, well beyond the period when the whole of the country was essen- 
tially pacified. Yet it was no longer from within the army that the loudest 
voices in favour of such policies were found, but amongst the colons and the 
civilian administration. Such arguments, as we have seen, do not always need 
to be enacted to warp a political environment and to have outcomes, par- 
ticularly at moments of crisis, which are attributable to the prevalence of the 
idea that elimination was a morally acceptable policy option. 


5.8 On demographic collapse 


The chief question I wish to answer in this section is whether there was an 
Algerian genocide in the period 1867-72. For a number of reasons this ques- 
tion has not tended to be posed, yet, as we have seen, there are compelling 
comparative reasons for thinking that Algeria would have been an unusual 
colony if there had not been some form of genocide. What I shall seek to 
show is that the significance of this time of crises was that a genocide 
appeared in a starker fashion than had been the case in earlier decades. This 
was in part due to the complex of events and pressure on resources detailed 
above, but my contention is that this moment was unique only in the visibil- 
ity of the scale of suffering in Algeria. There had existed a genocidal culture 
from the inception of the colony, though this had never been fully appreci- 
ated because the compilation and analysis of statistical evidence pertaining 
to locals was generally seen to be of little significance, and was not thought 
of critically or in the round.!”? There was also an inherent implausibility to 
the idea that a beneficent conqueror might also be engaged upon a genocide. 

This story in Algeria was simply not as stark as the cases of colonies such 
as French Equatorial Africa where most indigénes disappeared in a very 
short space of time, but there is no reason as to why a genocidal culture 
might not be one where populations rose and fell. For reasons which are 
partly explained by the revival of military beneficence in the Third Republic, 
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the generalised exterminatory urge of the French in Algeria waned after the 
demographic collapse of this period, though it evidently had the capacity to 
re-emerge at moments such as the famine of 1921 (and as Prochaska noted, 
there were distinct regional variations, with rapidly declining populations 
in parts of the country). With such talk of famines, suspicions might be 
raised as to why the term genocide is being deployed to describe periods 
when it was self-evident that very large numbers of people would have died 
because of ecological phenomena which had regional and global affects. We 
have seen that care for the sick and the dying diminished at those moments 
when it was most needed, but does this in itself constitute a genocide or 
simply the mark of a brutal regime? What I shall need to do in this section 
is to show how events in Algeria went well beyond abnegations of responsi- 
bility to care, though I shall also suggest that wilful ignorance may constitute 
a feature of genocide. 

The reason why the title of this section refers to ‘demographic collapse’ is 
that I want to explore both the statistical evidence of falls in population and 
also the manner in which writing about such matters tended towards the 
euphemistic in its conviction that it should shy away from the intentionality 
found in terms such as ‘genocide’, for there needed to be an acknowledge- 
ment that complex sets of factors led to falling populations. This, of course, 
ignores the fact that genocides need to be unravelled in a similarly intricate 
way, for there are but five essential components of genocide: a desire for the 
death of others, an explanation as to why this would be a good thing, the 
organisation of killing, its achievement on a mass scale, and, whether obvi- 
ous or sublimated, guilt in the later pronouncements of its perpetrators. 

While all writers agreed that very large numbers of Algerians died at this 
time, there is frustrating inexactness about the statistical evidence which 
recorded the scale of their demographic decline. Such problems with the 
compilation of data reflected a long-standing form of structural inequality 
and willed ignorance whereby there was a marked contrast between the 
obsession with collecting information pertaining to the births and deaths of 
soldiers and settlers, and a progressive scale of lack of statistical interest in 
Jews, Muslims in towns and the ‘tribus indigènes’, who made up by far the 
largest group in the country. As Rey-Goldzeiguer remarked with regard to the 
question of calculating the scale of casualties in famine, ‘The colonial powers 
had no interest whatsoever in establishing the truth’ in such cases.'*4 

Such uncertainty could be used as a means of denying the existence of 
problems and, most particularly, as a way of explaining how individual, 
witnessed forms of suffering ought to be viewed in isolation and not as indi- 
cators of demographic trends and evidence of structural flaws in the admin- 
istration of the colony. Thus, we find Paul Bourde using the fact that the 
census of 1872 showed a fall in the national population of 600,000 (follow- 
ing an earlier fall between 1861 and 1866!75) and that of 1876 a rise of 
330,000 as evidence of the failure in the statistical apparatus of the colonial 
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state.l26 This failing was real but it is quite clear that such faults and obfusca- 
tion could allow the denial of realities as great as that huge drop in popula- 
tion revealed in 1872. Taithe’s recent analysis of deaths in the province of 
Constantine due to drought, famine, earthquakes and epidemics in 1867-68 
calculated that between 130,000 and 450,000 of the 1.4 million inhabitants 
of the region perished in that short period, yet the gap between these esti- 
mates is almost as significant as the scale of the tragedy they describe.!”’ 

What is generally clear from that demographic evidence which exists for 
the first four decades of the colony was that the population of indigénes had 
at least halved in this period.!?8 Writing in 1870, Auguste Dupré expressed a 
frustration with the ‘vague and overly general’ data which had traditionally 
been provided by the office of the Governor General, requesting that much 
more detailed data be provided on particular tribes and regions.!?? Where 
we do possess such information, it invariably points towards two things: rapid 
population decline amongst the indigènes and racialised colonial explana- 
tions which stress the historic inevitability of such decline. 

Boudin, for instance, showed the general trend towards higher rates of 
indigéne mortality over natality in Algerian cities. In Algiers, there were 791 
births and 1530 deaths in 1850, and 664 births and 1103 deaths in 1851. In 
Oran, there were 1319 births in 1850 and 1276 deaths, with 656 births and 
356 deaths the following year, whilst in Constantine there were 773 births 
in 1850, with 1386 deaths, and 1119 births and 1379 deaths in 1851.'°° Yet, 
like Dupré 20 years later, he was to express dissatisfaction with the lack of 
official interest in such trends and research into their causes. Why, he asked, 
had such a ‘social trend of this level of significance not become the object 
of a special investigation on the part of the colonial administration?’™! Part 
of the answer to his question came I think in his subsequent speculation on 
the possible reasons for this demographic shift. Was it the case, he asked, 
that urban Muslims were dying disproportionately as a result of impoverish- 
ment and the destruction of their will? Was it because of the ending of 
unions between local women and Turkish soldiers, or was it due to ‘that 
mysterious law whereby certain inferior races are destined to disappear on 
contact with superior races?’!8? 

Prochaska’s study of Bône in the period after 1870 in fact revealed that 
amongst Algerians the overall demographic recovery following the low 
points of the middle of the nineteenth century masked huge disparities 
between the death rates of different groups and regions. In Bône, while the 
European death rate was nineteen per thousand in 1911 and fifteen per 
thousand in 1926, the Algerian Muslim figure was on average forty-six per 
thousand between 1915 and 1925, with a high of seventy-three in 1918.55 
Prochaska went on to say that, ‘As we might expect, Jewish birth and death 
rates occupy an intermediate position between those of the Europeans and 
the Algerians’ which rather tellingly reveals the blunt realities of racial 
politics in Algeria.l#{ 
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It now seems fairly obvious that Boudin’s rationalisation of demographic 
decline — as an inevitable consequence of that ‘mysterious law’ which gov- 
erned encounters between superior and inferior races — formed a part of the 
reason as to why there was a lack of statistical and analytic interest in track- 
ing the declining population of Algerians. After all, if that was an outcome 
which one would expect to take place, it could essentially be treated as a 
form of historical or scientific proof and greater energy could be devoted to 
forming the narrative description of such theoretical speculation than to 
recording the actual deaths of Algerians individually and collectively. 

Chief amongst such theorists was of course Eugène Bodichon who, as we 
saw, wrote so approvingly of local population decline and who provided a 
medical and scientific set of policies to accelerate that decline which com- 
plemented Bugeaud’s theorisation of the razzia and an exterminatory poli- 
tics. The long-lasting character of such ideas was seen when the 1881 census 
showed a reverse in the decline of the local population leading Battandier 
and Trabut, two professors at the University of Algiers School of Medicine, 
to argue that such a rise could only be attributable to an improvement in 
census sampling techniques, for the underlying demographic truth was that 
the indigéne’s ‘traditional laziness will condemn him to disappear sooner or 
later before the more active races’.!35 

Doctors were of course uniquely placed to offer both qualitative and local 
quantitative pictures of demographic decline. In 1864, for instance, Warnier 
wrote an article for the Algerian newspaper Courrier de l'Algérie entitled ‘The 
human cost of Algeria’.!°° The chief point of his piece was to note that while 
the European population in Algeria was growing fairly rapidly, the local 
population was declining in a steady and regular fashion. The first of these 
trends was one which he was keen to impress upon readers in France who 
still believed Algeria to be a very dangerous place to settle, but his chief 
point was that a major population shift was taking place in Algeria.!°” He 
noted that: 


If a sense of equilibrium is not returned to the tribes, in terms of an 
increase in the birth rate (which seems unlikely given that the local pop- 
ulation has been stable, if not stagnating, for centuries), it would be easy 
to predict that the local Muslim would become the exception in Algeria. 
The European population would soon become a majority force and even- 
tually outnumber locals by a factor of ten.198 


Warnier’s article is of interest to us for the manner in which it demon- 
strates that there was a clear awareness amongst colons, and doctors in par- 
ticular, that the French were inducing demographic change in North Africa 
(even if writers like Warnier alleged that Arab depopulation had been occur- 
ring for centuries). One can see why Rey-Goldzeiguer singles out Warnier as 
the exemplary leader of that colon mentality which convinced itself that its 
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ignorance was in fact knowledge, whose thought was utterly directed 
towards the justification of conquest and dominance.l#° 

In the period of crisis being studied, what we are especially interested in 
is that combination of rapid demographic decline with expressions of desire 
or thanks for such trends, such as admiral Gueydon’s hope that the arrival 
of new colonists in 1871 would lead to the ‘destruction or servitude of local 
peoples’ or General Lapaset’s remark of the same year that land confisca- 
tions would create ‘an abyss which will be filled one day with corpses’.40 

The best-known and most comprehensive demographic study of this 
period, Dr René Ricoux’s La Démographie figurée de l'Algérie, exemplifies the 
attitudes set out above.'*! Locals were generally ignored in Ricoux’s massive 
study which displayed an obsession with the compilation of data — looking 
for instance at deaths by season, deaths at different climatic moments and 
deaths amongst European nationalities - whilst evading any form of detailed 
analysis of the chief demographic trend in nineteenth-century Algerian soci- 
ety. Such investigations were unnecessary because while European deaths 
merited detailed scientific scrutiny to generate understanding and policies, a 
simpler form of racial and historical science explained falls in the population 
of the indigénes. These were, after all, ‘inferior and degenerate races’ whose 
current predicament, when contrasted with the glories of their past, served 
to prove the inevitability of their ‘rapid and ordered disappearance’.“2 

When the census of 1872 revealed that the Algerian population had fallen 
from 2,652,072 in 1866 to 2,125,051, the story which this confirmed to 
Ricoux was one of natural wastage, with little thought to the ambiguity 
inherent in this claim’s scientific pretensions actually being founded on 
ideas of destiny more appropriate to a pre-scientific moment (or indeed to 
those fatalistic and religious qualities invariably attributed to Algerian 
Muslims by men like Ricoux). 

Like Battandier and Trabut, and in spite of his great faith in statistical 
methods across his work, Ricoux could not accept evidence of a rise in pop- 
ulation (to 2,462,936) in the census of 1876, for that data undermined the 
racial theory on which his very limited engagement with local demography 
was based. He suggested that the census had been based on faulty data sets 
and alleged that his own researches showed evidence of further falls in local 
populations. Far from rising again in numbers, local populations were 
destined to ‘inevitable disappearance’.!¥ 

Interestingly, Ricoux also perceived a need to stress that the French had 
had no part to play in this demographic collapse; in particular policies of 
‘refoulement’ and other examples of the brilliantly euphemised ‘politique 
humaine’ could not be said to have contributed to Algerian degeneration. 
The manner in which local populations did rise and fall, and the fact that 
when they fell they tended to do so in a dizzying fashion which was not 
especially amenable to scientific explanation, forced Ricoux further down 
paths of historical explanation. Approvingly citing Vinet, he agreed that 
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historical ‘laws’, such as those seen in South America, determined the fates 
of backward peoples on their encounters with superior races. 

In spite of his certainty that France and her humanitarian politics bore no 
responsibility for Algeria’s falling population, Ricoux’s own expositions on 
this subject can be seen to reveal his own faith in historical explanations, as 
we see in the following remarks: 


What is killing the Arab population is that interchange which is taking 
place between her fatalism and the initiative and organisation of her 
interlocutors, who are open to exchange. Yet the Arabs refuse to adopt 
the habits, procedures and institutions which are necessary for such 
exchanges, and as their dealings with Europeans increase, so does the 
incidence of epidemics in their populations, which they fail to check 
through the adoption of the rules of hygiene, diet and medicine proscribed 
by modern science.“$ 


In other words, the infantilised civilisational state of the Arabs was such 
that they could not see how a failure to fully assimilate with their conquerors 
would necessarily lead to their own destruction. Such a medicalised account 
of historical inevitability was of course very different to the paternal benefi- 
cence of the idea of the medicalised state, which is wholly absent from 
Ricoux’s explanatory model, for the very reason that that which he desires 
cannot be obtained if the responsibility for the playing out of history is seen 
to be shared by the French and Algerians in his demographic model. 

He went on to assert that ‘The Arab population is dying out as a conse- 
quence of her commercial relations with the civilised world’, which was true 
in the sense that local economic structures were destroyed and lands confis- 
cated, though Ricoux would evidently not wish French agency to be high- 
lighted in this explanatory model. He then added that any possibility that 
Algerians might be somehow saved through intermarriage with Europeans 
was a Clear impossibility, for ‘the French would have no interest in sacrific- 
ing their natural qualities and moral superiority’ in admixing with a ‘cor- 
rupted race’ whose ‘tainted blood’ bore within it the traits of ‘dirtiness, bad 
faith, criminality and every conceivable form of moral and physical 
depravity’.! He recorded with some pleasure that at the time at which he 
wrote there had been only 120 marriages between French citizens and 
Algerian Muslims.“8 

The significance of the extreme quality of Ricoux’s ‘repulsion’ at the idea 
of any form of racial mixing in Algeria is of course evidence of the manner 
in which Algerians were textually dehumanised to the point where even 
those branches of science devoted to recording the character of life and 
death — as was the case with demography - constructed a pseudo-scientific 
edifice of moral hatred for the indigénes. My own view is that authors such 
as Ricoux reveal the way in which the delusional and destructive qualities 
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of French imperialism in Algeria, and the place that medicine played in this, 
have tended to be underestimated, or somehow occluded by a concern with 
the medicalising project. 

In Ricoux’s eyes, disease and degeneracy were forms of moral judgement 
on a people, and his work stands as an exemplar of the anti-scientific char- 
acter of French colonial writing, whose mask of enlightened science only 
seemed meaningful in a very particular culture where its mélange of ethical 
judgements, pseudo-scientific ethnographic theorising, imagined historical 
determinism and loathing could be construed as possessing an internal 
logic. Removed from that culture, the purpose and the structure of his sys- 
tem are revealed to be variants of the whole racial-medical-moral complex 
of ideas which we have seen as much in Bugeaud as we have in the texts of 
doctors like Bodichon. Such writing acted as a kind of wish fulfilment in the 
manner in which it not only sanctioned the ignoring of demographic col- 
lapse, but also celebrated it as evidence of the playing out of some deeper set 
of structures in global history. If we think back to the Ruisseau correspond- 
ent we begin to realise how aberrant his instinctive sympathy for the 
indigénes was in such an environment, where the ‘politique humaine’ of 
refoulement, land confiscation and the razzia could be denied to harm 
Algerians, even as many of the architects of such strategies had, like the 
writer from Ruisseau, to see the bodies of those who suffered and died as a 
result of those policies which could not themselves be admitted as causes of 
those agonies. Le Cour Grandmaison suggested that the 1880s saw the con- 
figuration of a new form of ‘racialised, moral, hygienist’ discourse, but it 
seems evident to me that that potent combination was written into imperial 
culture in Algeria from the earliest days of the colony. 

What then might we say about the failure of men like Ricoux not only to 
attend to Algerian suffering, but also to celebrate it in their theorisations of 
its inevitability? On one level, I believe the complex theoretical schema of 
men like Ricoux were a form of overcompensation for what was in essence a 
set of blunt and obvious facts: Algerians were dying out as a result of French 
policies in the colony, they were dying at a rate greater than they had under 
the Turks or in earlier centuries, and there was evidently a connection 
between French desire that this should be the case and it being the case. 

The writing of men like Ricoux also allowed for the possibility that some- 
thing akin to genocide could be construed as, at worst, a form of historical 
inevitability with which man could not tamper, and, at best, a kind of counter- 
intuitive enlightenment as the pace of historical progress was accelerated by 
those in its vanguard. This was in a sense an informal genocide as men who 
described themselves as good stood by and did nothing, but its informality 
(by which I also mean to indicate the manner in which it was spread across 
time and places, resisting counting and classification) should not occlude 
the fact that it was also a medicalised and theorised enterprise. In this sense 
it was far from accidental since a theory was postulated — that the native 
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classes were destined to extinction — and those actions and policies which 
advanced the actualisation of that theory were celebrated and added to sci- 
entific literatures on the colony. 

Theorisation was also, I would suggest, a form of assuaging of guilt for it 
served as a kind of distraction from the apperception of reality. It posited some 
higher, abstract realm of truth which allowed the suffering of others to be 
bracketed in the name of that higher order of reality, but, as the Ruisseau cor- 
respondent showed, the edges of that theoretical culture might easily be punc- 
tured at moments of crisis. The risk which was then run was that the world 
may seem as if turned upside down: that which was explicitly described as a 
moral good in theory could be seen to be a form of maleficence in practice; 
that which was seen through a dispassionate lens of exactness was revealed as 
an uncomfortably rough, human story of pain in practice, while the putative 
palliative effects of a medicalised system were seen to have another side in the 
manner in which medical science was used as a key part of the edifice of ideas 
which justified a genocide. 

In order that this psychological system be maintained, it was imperative 
that the sympathy displayed by men such as the Ruisseau correspondent 
was countered by accounts which identified the playing out of racial theo- 
ries in practice, even at moments of great suffering. A good example of this 
rhetorical tactic can be seen in Dupré’s letters, as in his description of 
Algerians’ response to their plight in 1870: 


Following those precepts which are bound to his nature and his instinc- 
tive laziness, the Arab works as little as he can, just enough to get by. 
Even when confronted with destitution and hunger the Arab remains 
lazy, preferring death to the slightest sacrifice of effort. The recent fam- 
ine in Algeria strikingly proved this point. Whilst the workhouses [chant- 
iers] were opened to them, many stayed only to work a few hours before 
leaving, in spite of the fact that there was no way that they would find 
food outside those places.!5° 


In other words, Dupré too believed that events such as famines could be 
viewed as being socially constructed rather than natural disasters, but the 
difference of his account to that of Davis is that here the Arab played a sui- 
cidal role in which he was programmed to choose death over work. There 
were of course both practical and moral reasons as to why Algerians might 
choose to abandon French workhouses at this moment, for they were evi- 
dently centres for the transmission of disease and they were places where 
both dignity and autonomy were denied, yet Dupré needed to insist that 
only racial destiny could explain the actions of those who failed to see the 
offer of freedom inherent in work at the camps. We might also add that some 
Algerians would have left camps due to their being physically unable to work 
given the weakened condition in which they arrived at such places. 
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Dupré’s words show the sense in which the French believed that there was 
some form of guilt to be assuaged at this terrible moment when so many 
were dying around them, but a combination of three factors demonstrated 
that the French as a group bore no responsibility for these things. First, the 
workhouses demonstrated the continuation of the beneficent welfarist tra- 
dition, and, what is more, such places combined medical aid with a peda- 
gogic intent, for even whilst healing the sick they would orient them towards 
a better life through work. Second, a considerable degree of blame could be 
ascribed to natural events for it was ‘the famine’ which ‘strikingly’ proved ‘a 
point’. Third, Arabs often chose death, and the resonance of this observa- 
tion was founded on a massive body of thought about Algerians and their 
ethics which had insisted, since the 1830s, that Muslims saw death as a form 
of destiny and that their fatalistic tendencies held them back from a true 
appreciation of the meaning and value of life. 

In such difficult and intractable circumstances, the French did what they 
could but both parties in this dialogue were evidently aware that higher 
cultural and historical forces were at work which would ensure that any pal- 
liative efforts on the part of the French would necessarily be countered by 
the racial preference of Arabs for self-destruction. Such theorisations and 
the edifice of moral and historical claims which underpinned them always 
of course ignored actual realities and more readily apparent social and polit- 
ical explanations for sanitary and demographic catastrophes in the colony. 
Yet I believe that even writers like Dupré shared some similarities with men 
such as the Ruisseau correspondent, for Dupré could not wholly ignore the 
realities of the things which he saw and felt duty bound to offer some 
description of the horror of these situations of workhouses, destitution and 
hunger. Such writing needed to be accompanied with claims of rigid moral 
certainty of a kind that begin to offer us access to that complex of ethical 
claims which assured a particular kind of domination in the Algerian colony. 


5.9 Conclusion: on care and killing 


Across this chapter I have sought to show that the terrible events of the 
period 1868-72 were by no means aberrant in terms of the colonial history 
of Algeria; rather, we should see them as stark proofs of the moral frames 
with which the French built their relationships with Algerians and their 
behaviour towards them. Of course, this moment was significant in a polit- 
ical sense in that it saw a shift in power between the army and the colons, 
but there has been a tendency to overstate the novelty of the violence which 
the colons directed towards Algerians after 1870. It had after all long been 
the case that even the putatively universalist medicalising state was founded 
on a set of racial distinctions and pictures of a duty of care which tended to 
exclude most Algerians from the beneficence of this project. What is more, 
the medicalised state, in terms of its ideas and practitioners, also formed a 
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central part of a complex of scientific, historical and ethical theories, which, 
at best, stressed the utter difference and subhuman character of Algerians 
and, at worst, offered justifications for the imagined and actual extermina- 
tion of significant portions of the Algerian population. 

The severity of the concatenation of crises at this time provided a series of 
opportunities to the French to destroy local ecologies, economies and peo- 
ples, for which there already existed a powerful set of moral justifications 
which had been developed in earlier decades. Mike Davis’s argument that 
famines were essentially human constructions which tended to serve a con- 
venient genocidal purpose is borne out in this Algerian example, though the 
complexity of the politics of the colony in the last days of the Second Empire 
and the first years of the Third Republic has tended to occlude this fact (I 
have understated the complexity of Algerian politics in the period in this 
chapter, most especially by omitting details of foreign policy debates and 
discussions of Algeria and pan-Islamic and Mediterranean questions). Rey- 
Goldzeiguer was surely right when she argued that the series of famines and 
crises of this moment presented colonial forces with a perfect opportunity to 
destroy their enemies; what is more this could often be achieved through the 
destruction of forms of social, economic or cultural power, for the directness 
of the razzia could be avoided whilst achieving the same ends (within a cul- 
ture that putatively cared for those being eliminated).fl I do not wholly 
agree with Rey-Goldzeiguer’s characterisation of this time as being one in 
which ‘Un monde se disparait, un autre se prépare’, since I wish to stress 
continuity where she sees a structural shift, but there is no doubting the 
force of the argument which lies behind the elegance of her words.!5? 

Memories of beneficent intent began to fade in the context of this brutal 
and confusing political milieu which served to emphasise the failure of the 
French to have truly conquered Algeria after four decades of occupation, as 
we see here in the words of a prefect to the director of the hôpital des 
indigénes at St Cyprien des Attafs (the centre of the revival of Christianity 
in the Maghreb, we will remember): 


Amongst the elderly and the incurable, there are always certain individu- 
als who, on account of their age, infirmity or their characters, greatly 
pain the staff of the hospitals because they are the cause of a great deal of 
trouble and disorder. Nevertheless, we are obliged to keep them here 
because these unfortunate dregs of society would not be able to find 
shelter outside of these hospitals that were expressly created for them.!53 


France therefore bore a duty which it should like to shake off for such recal- 
citrant patients revealed not only their own undeserving natures but the 
essentially worthless character of the cultures from which they came. That 
such cultures had had established systems of care before the arrival of the 
French, and that such structures were systematically destroyed by the French 
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in their construction of Algeria, was wholly unapparent to writers such as 
this prefect. 

A similar form of resentment could be found in the manner in which the 
utter difference of races was given the lie by the fact that diseases such as 
typhus saw no distinction between Algerian and French bodies, though 
such movements of sickness could be used as a means of justifying still 
stricter forms of quarantines and the separation of Europeans and Algerians. 
And yet the spread of epidemic disease also contained within it traces of the 
project of beneficent medicine, as at the hospital of Fort l'Empereur where 
thousands of indigènes had gathered. There, all the staff at the hospital 
contracted typhus, leading to the deaths of at least twelve military doctors 
and fifteen nurses.'*4 

Such exceptions do not however reflect the general position of French 
medicine in these crises. While medicine relates to questions of life and 
death, it is not bound to preserve life at all costs, for medicine and the ethi- 
cal systems which underpin it, offers justifications for death and suffering 
as well as healing and saving life. Most colonial doctors and administrators 
saw the trauma of the period 1868-72 as a form of historical proof which 
justified racialised systems of rationing. Such ideas necessarily tended to 
induce demographic collapse amongst indigenous populations, which was 
not simply a cost of rationing but also a benefit, for a deeper understanding 
of the structures of this situation revealed that the health of the new Algerian 
body politic would be much enhanced through such purging. Seemingly 
maleficent outcomes could perversely prove beneficent intentions, for while 
we do find cases such as that of the Ruisseau correspondent where the hor- 
ror of individual suffering induced calls for a just response, to most in the 
colony such ideas implied ideas of autonomy and equal personhood that 
could not be countenanced. 

Later crises, such as the famines of 1920-21, which like those of 1868-72 
were also accompanied by waves of epidemic disease, reveal a very similar 
cultural milieu. While Julien and Nouschi were able to identify structural 
changes in Algerian society and economics induced by France which played 
leading roles in the construction of famine, contemporary colonial responses 
revealed the way in which Algerians were judged, despised and feared in 
equal measures.!°* At the start of this book we read of the mayor of Cherchell 
who wrote to his prefect in April 1921 to demand help in holding back the 
‘invasion’ of the sick who ‘menaced’ the gates of his town, threatening it 
with typhus, and in May of that year he stressed the danger that such people 
posed to ‘public hygiene’, implicitly acknowledging the manner in which 
Algerians were excluded from notions of the ‘public’ for all of the reasons set 
out in this chapter.!6 These were people who needed to be ‘purged’ from the 
towns, for they had come there ‘not to work and to participate in the life of 
the commune, but to exploit the system of public charity’.!5” Here of course 
we saw an exact replica of forms of argumentation from 1868-72, in terms 
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of the moral stress on work, on the local obviation of responsibility for 
structural factors which had led to such situations and the determination to 
frame all such discussions in a language of morality and judgement, in part 
as a means of providing an ethical grounding for knowledge that the failure 
to provide care in such circumstances was essentially a decision made in 
favour of the acceptance of the death and suffering of others. At both 
moments, it was the behaviour of administrators as much as doctors which 
determined the culture of health in the colony. 

When the French had arrived in Algeria in the 1830s, a key component of 
the historical justification of their conquest had been their assertion that 
French medicine and welfare would offer hope to a country that had often 
been ravaged by famines. By the 1860s, such rhetoric had disappeared. Was 
this because a fundamental shift had taken place from the moment of a 
medicalised humanitarian imperialism of the early decades to a more brutal 
set of realities once Algeria had been pacified? My contention would be that 
this was not the case for the main thrusts of the moral conquest of Algeria 
had always been towards destruction and the elimination of local peoples, 
with such discussion in some sense morally assured by layers of beneficent 
welfarism. To return to my beginning, the period 1868-72 does reveal that 
answers to the question ‘For whom should we care?’ had narrowed for the 
acceleration of those patterns of mortality which had seen the indigenous 
population fall by at least a half since the arrival of the French, was now seen 
not only as an opportunity but also as a moral good to those in possession 
of a knowledge of ethics, destiny and history. 


6 


On the Just and 
Sovereign Testimony of 
Abdel Kader ben Zahra 


6.1 Abdel Kader ben Zahra’s letter 
to the Governor General 


I write, Monsieur Governor, as a man who holds only the position of health 
officer, but I hope you will realise the great effort it has taken me to reach 
even that rank. Out of a population of three million Algerian Arabs there 
are just four colonial doctors, two health officers and two other medical 
officials. Those appointed as doctors have qualifications no different to my 
own — simply secondary education without a bachelor’s degree — but they 
had the great fortune to work under Governor Chanzy, who felt moved to 
alter their ranks from health officers to doctors. In those days, the authori- 
ties never missed the opportunity to encourage young Algerians who wished 
to study and to assimilate themselves with their French masters; to enter 
into the new life which France offered them. I would like to believe that such 
policies continue to this day and that your office will support the develop- 
ment of more Algerian doctors so as to encourage our country down the 
road of civilisation and progress. ... Today, however, with my health officer’s 
diploma I find myself without resources or a route of advancement. I feel 
like a sea-going traveller who, when his ship reaches the middle of the ocean, 
is told that he must disembark for he will be taken no further. Because of 
this, Monsieur Governor, I feel that I would have preferred to have not trav- 
elled on that journey and instead stayed on my own shore, where I would 
have been content with my savage existence and not troubled by these brick 
walls and obstructions which now face me.! 


6.2 An Algerian’s experience of the 
idea of medical imperialism 


This chapter offers the first account of Algerians’ experience of the idea of 
medical imperialism and its realities. Along with the following chapter, it 
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relies heavily on the writing of Algerians working in the colonial medical 
administration and the analysis of hitherto unstudied personnel files held 
at the Centre des Archives d’Outre Mer. Based around the study of a single 
character, this chapter re-examines a set of debates explored throughout 
this book, from the discussion of the creation and cultural dominance of an 
idea of medicine found in Chapter 2, along with the limits of humanitarian- 
ism and the realities of the translation of the idea into practice, as well as 
discussions of exterminatory urges and the consequences for health of the 
crises in the period 1868-72 described in Chapters 4 and 5. 

The chapter focuses on the career of Abdel Kader ben Zahra and, most 
especially, the letter of May 1884 cited above. Drawing on writing from 
across his career, the chapter investigates the relationship between the letter 
and ethical discussions of both autonomy and justice. It closes with a con- 
sideration of the environment in which he worked at Tuggurth, which leads 
us towards the following chapter’s consideration of the careers of a number 
of ben Zahra’s Algerian-born medical contemporaries, many of whom also 
served in Tuggurth. 

The central thesis of these two chapters is that the careers of ben Zahra 
and his colleagues act, first, as proofs of France’s failure to implement the 
idea of medical imperialism and, second, of the manner in which Algerians 
were able to draw upon ethically driven forms of critique as a means of 
expressing their disillusionment with the manner in which France reneged 
on her beneficent medical promise. Ben Zahra’s writing is, I believe, compa- 
rable in its acuity to the work of Hamdan Khodja, while both writers lie 
within a tradition of forms of moral resistance to French rule. This struggle 
began in the earliest days of the colony with men such as Khodja, before 
continuing through the nineteenth century with writers like ben Zahra, 
and then it fed into the rhetoric of thinkers such as Ben Bella and Fanon in 
the closing days of empire. Like Khodja, ben Zahra was initially prepared to 
trust the French, but unlike many Frenchmen in the metropole and the 
colony, he was not simply satisfied with the articulation of ideas of benefi- 
cence, for he came to see the forms of moral duplicity inherent in such 
claims to goodness as a wholly different, more brutal and uncoordinated 
world formed around him. 

In the writings and stories of men such as ben Zahra, we therefore find 
precursors to the thought of Fanon and the Front de Libération Nationale, 
and their conviction that opposition to France should be based upon a rec- 
ognition of the malign contribution of the colonial power to the health of 
the Algerian nation. This took the idea of medical imperialism full circle in 
reappropriating it as a form of opposition to France, diametrically opposed 
to those initial projections of its seductive, conquering powers. 

The study of the means by which scientific thought and debates about 
science served as a means of contesting imperial rule has become an impor- 
tant theme in recent writing in the history of medicine, most importantly, 
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in this context, in Clancy-Smith’s description of the power and independ- 
ence of a centre of Islamic scientific education in the Algerian Sahara at this 
time.? Complementing Clancy-Smith, these chapters mark a move in stud- 
ies of nineteenth-century Algeria towards the articulation of Algerian voices, 
which evidently also connects to the approaches of historians of colonial 
medicine such as Arnold, Andrews, Cunningham and Cooter, who have 
insisted on the importance of work which views medical encounters from 
the perspectives of those whose lives were medicalised by Europeans. 

It is important, therefore, that we listen to both Algerian and French voices 
from the nineteenth century — to ben Zahra and Khodja as well as Bodichon 
and Bertherand — for what we can then see in the history of medicine is an 
encounter which was conceived of in moral terms and which we now ought 
to try to capture in ethical language. Part of the value of this form of ethical 
reconstruction is that it takes us to a conclusion which we might not other- 
wise reach, which is that the project of medical imperialism failed not simply 
because it was, in some senses, a delusional idea which could never be as 
fulfilled in practice as it was in writing, but because the concepts of empire, 
the civilisational conquest and medical imperialism, quickly lost their seduc- 
tive sheen when they were considered by people who operated with more 
complex notions of ethics than their new colonial masters. It is, as we have 
seen, a somewhat telling form of Western cultural arrogance which believed 
concentrations on ethics of justice and autonomy to be modern innovations 
which became significant only after the Second World War, when, to take 
just one example, such notions had played important roles in the ethical 
thought of the Maghreb for more than a millennia. 

In nineteenth-century Algeria, the idea of colonial medicine was so 
bluntly focused on a narrow basis of assured beneficence that its practition- 
ers and the architects of systems of health were never able or willing to 
adapt to an environment in which a commitment to goodness had never 
been considered sufficient ethical justification in and of itself. Ben Zahra is 
of especial interest to us because he was brought up as a living embodiment 
of the idea of medical imperialism, and yet even he came to reject its claims 
as being both false and immoral. 

In the letter of May 1884 cited above, he wrote to the governor that he had 
only learned to read and write from the age of ten, when he had been 
recruited to the army, coming from a rural background where he had never 
before seen a European. His training there had concentrated on military 
duties and gymnastics and it was only through his great fortune in being 
selected for one of two scholarships to the Lycée d’Alger by Chanzy at the 
age of 13 that he had had the opportunity to become formally educated. 
There he worked extremely hard, in spite of the fact that some options, such 
as the study of Latin, were ruled out for him because of his late start in edu- 
cation. At the age of 17, he had won a bursary to the medical school in 
Algiers and was well aware that his career up until that point had been led 
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by a great deal of luck and his colossal drive to succeed when opportunities 
were passed to him. He rightly saw himself as a great rarity amongst his 
people, but on encountering the realities of colonial medicine, it was to 
those people and his ‘own shore’ that he wished to return, for a life that had 
begun in hope closed with a sense of despair and betrayal. 


6.3 Medicine and autonomy 


In medical ethical literatures, the concept of autonomy is generally dis- 
cussed with regard to patients and their rights. Such literatures tend to see a 
valorisation of patient autonomy, and the articulation of medical choices to 
patients, as being a recent phenomenon, relatively unknown in pre-modern 
medical cultures where patient autonomy was incompatible with profes- 
sionals’ monopolisation of knowledge and power. There are, I think, reasons 
for believing that the innovative qualities of the concept of patient auton- 
omy are somewhat overstated, even if realistic, if western Europe is taken as 
a global arbiter in the history of medicine, but here I wish to focus on a 
slightly different account of autonomy: that of the medical professional to 
act as a force for good in as unhindered a fashion as possible in her or his 
work. My reason for so doing is that ben Zahra’s disillusionment with his 
life, and what he had become, seemed heavily dependent on the idea that 
he had originally believed that he was being schooled in a way of life which 
would allow him to express his identity through medicine, whereas he came 
to discover that in practice this nascent identity was continually challenged 
by forces and structures outside his control. 

Ben Zahra’s reaction to the exigencies of his professional life, and the 
denial of a promise of selfhood, drew on a broader Algerian experience 
which, I would suggest, had its roots in Arab-Islamic concepts of health and 
ethics. Whilst ben Zahra grew up in a European environment from a rela- 
tively young age, he was evidently deeply familiar with his own cultural 
heritage, not least through the visits he made to patients. To his clients, a doc- 
tor, in the Islamic tradition, was a figure who stood outside of many conven- 
tional, social and political hierarchies, whose skills were, for some, a gift 
from God (and who was performing a religious duty in the act of healing 
others), while for others the doctor stood as a representative of secular scien- 
tific endeavour had traditionally coexisted with religious views of health 
within Arab-Islamic culture. In either case, the moral charge which doctors 
took on when accepting their calling was a heavy one, for they had duties 
not simply to act justly towards individuals but also towards communities. 
Additionally, they were obliged to ensure that their patients saw questions of 
sickness and health as being related to the good life and to the relationship 
between the individual, the world, and, to some, their God. This was not as 
reducible as French colonists believed to the notions that illness was seen as 
divine punishment, nor that Algerians believed that cures could be found in 
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religious medicine or improvements in morality, for one of the central 
mistakes made by the French in Algeria was to underestimate the complexity 
or medical practices and the heritages in which they were grounded. 

Ben Zahra’s letter cited above can be seen as an antecedent to Fanon’s note 
of resignation from the hospital at Blida-Joinville, where he wrote that, ‘If 
psychiatry is the medical technique that aims to enable man no longer to be 
a stranger to his environment, I owe it to myself to affirm that the Arab, 
permanently an alien in his own country, lives in a state of absolute deper- 
sonalization.’ Fanon argued that the nub of French colonialism had been 
the manner in which it had depersonalised Algerians; that it had denied 
their existence as autonomous human agents. Algerians had been made 
‘aliens’ in their own country in very many ways, but one of the most sig- 
nificant of those was the manner in which that tiny number of Algerian 
professionals who were promoted to positions akin to those conventionally 
reserved for Europeans, invariably found that the ultimate point of such 
exercises was to deny their autonomy, their power to act in any kind of inde- 
pendent fashion and for the final strands of the beneficent arguments of 
civilisational imperialism to be extinguished on a local level by the superi- 
ors, rivals and clients of doctors like those who served in Tuggurth. 

We see this in ben Zahra’s letters to the Governor General in which he 
lamented the fact that he found himself caught up in a struggle between 
rival forms of administrative authority, which was at its most tense in towns 
like Tuggurth, which lay on the edge of the ‘civilised’ portion of French 
Algeria, where the army was committed to preventing the encroachment of 
civil powers. As ben Zahra said in one of his letters, had not all his prob- 
lems arisen ‘because of the fact that I am a civil servant’?? A typical example 
of being caught up in such struggles was seen in regard to his access to the 
local pharmacy. This institution was controlled by the local Bureau Arabe 
and the lieutenant in charge would frequently frustrate ben Zahra’s work 
by refusing to allow him entry to the pharmacy, preventing him from hav- 
ing his own key to the building and failing to reorder essential requirements 
for the town. Ben Zahra felt understandably emasculated for he was not 
able to fulfil one of his chief roles in the town, which was the provision of 
‘free care to all the sick, irrespective of their wealth’. Echoes of his Islamic 
conceptualisation of his duty as a doctor are readily apparent in his words 
here, as is the need to develop a more nuanced picture of the army and the 
history of health than that presented in the previous chapter. While it is 
true that the military authorities on the edges of Algeria had essentially 
abandoned the project of subjugation founded on hatred, just as the civil 
authorities of the coast became more seduced by this idea, ben Zahra’s 
career showed that the army’s engagement with Algerians and Algerian 
culture, while less overtly brutal than had been the case in the past, neverthe- 
less focused strictly on operational objectives rather than the development 
of a new cultural understanding with locals. 
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Furthermore, ben Zahra had been assaulted by a certain Commandant 
Schérer and in ben Zahra’s account, this had amounted to a concerted effort 
to diminish his authority in the town, for Schérer had chosen to attack him 
in front of the Agha and his entourage, whilst a number of locals waited for 
ben Zahra’s assistance at the pharmacy.? After the attack, Schérer had driven 
away ben Zahra’s clients. He was convinced that the reason why Schérer had 
behaved in this fashion was because ben Zahra had delayed handing back 
the key to the pharmacy as he had had to travel some distance to a patient 
in need. Ben Zahra wrote to the Governor General to say that he felt suffi- 
ciently threatened by the actions of Schérer and other officers that he had 
taken to carrying a revolver with him at all times.° 

Other forms of habitual intimidation included the fact that Schérer and 
other officers delighted in releasing patients from the hospital before their 
discharge had been authorised by ben Zahra. Similarly, Schérer would refuse 
to countenance the release of patients whose discharge had been authorised 
by ben Zahra.f As ben Zahra explained to the Governor General, ‘to work 
with the Arabs it is necessary to possess a certain amount of prestige’ and it 
was this which the army were determined to ensure was eliminated in his 
case.’ Army officers would routinely dump manure outside ben Zahra’s house 
to diminish his status in the town, and refused to stop doing so in spite of ben 
Zahra’s protest that this presented a danger to public health. The character of 
the animosity which the army felt towards a doctor who was not only a rep- 
resentative of the civil government of Algiers but also a representative of a 
race so despised by many in the army was made plain when Schérer announced 
to ben Zahra, ‘You delight in playing the big man [le grand seigneur] here, but 
it doesn’t wash with me.’ In other words, the state may have led you to believe 
that you were in the process of becoming an autonomous professional and a 
source of power and expertise, rather than simply its subject, but the global 
and local reality of life in the colony will prevent this coming to pass. 


6.4 Medicine and justice 


As well as displaying a sense of anger at the denial of autonomy which the 
medical life provided him and his patients, ben Zahra’s writing also displays 
a strong sense of injustice at the manner in which he had been treated. The 
behaviour of men such as Schérer offers a partial explanation for this, but to 
fully understand ben Zahra’s ideas about justice and injustice, we need to 
look more closely at the words of the letter which began this chapter. 

As in the case of autonomy, modern medical ethics has tended to assert 
that questions of justice were either insignificant or absent from most cul- 
tures before the modern bioethics revolution. Aside, therefore, from allow- 
ing us to understand how a particular moral culture of health functioned in 
nineteenth-century Algeria, ben Zahra’s writings also add to and challenge 
aspects of the history of medical ethics. They also reveal one of the origins 
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of the ethical optic through which I have been trying to view the story of 
medical imperialism in earlier chapters, for across this book my goal has 
been to develop a critique which borrows from the original critics of the 
colonial idea of medicine in nineteenth-century Algeria. 

In his letter of May 1884, there are evidently connections between ben 
Zahra’s sense of being treated unjustly and the denial of his autonomy. He 
had felt the life he had been given by the French as a form of privilege in 
which, through work, luck and destiny, he would eventually be assimilated 
into the community of his ‘French masters’. He would thus enjoy a ‘new life’ 
in which his Algerian, Arab and Muslim identities disappeared in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of others, and in this sense the dream he subscribed to 
was one of an abnegation of autonomy (with the concomitant forging of a 
new autonomous identity as a French citizen). It is demonstrative of the 
strength of ideas of civilisational imperialism and colonial medicine that 
men such as ben Zahra should have been able to arrive at such a view of the 
world. Yet, as we read, this ‘road of civilisation and progress’, ended for ben 
Zahra in what seemed like an arbitrary fashion, for further chapters in his 
journey towards becoming a doctor and a Frenchman would not be written 
for reasons of colonial politics and economics. In this sense, his career 
was utterly emblematic of that gap between the idea of medicine and its 
implementation. It was also revealing of the shallow character of the assim- 
ilatory impulse in the Algerian colony, whose rhetorical valorisation has led 
it to be overstated as a French policy goal I would suggest. 

More than with any of his other correspondence, there is a sense in which 
the letter of May 1884 was written as a self-conscious discussion of ethics and 
morality, for it represented and described a moment of choice and realisation 
in ben Zahra’s life. He had believed the world to be one way and his discov- 
ery that it was ordered differently utterly changed the meaning of both his 
present existence and his life up until that point. His sense of resentment at 
the manner in which his life had been a form of social experiment, which 
was abandoned before reaching its conclusion, was so great that he was able 
to articulate a sense of anger at the very idea of ‘the journey’ which the civi- 
lising ideal promoted, and to instead valorise the ‘savage existence’ which 
would otherwise have been his lot. In such irony, we also see a form of artic- 
ulation of the values of indigenous cultures which I have been suggesting are 
writ large across his letters in subtler forms, in the manner in which French 
practices are set aside higher ideals whose origins lie, I think, beyond simply 
the standards which the colonial state set as its rationale, and can instead be 
seen to refer to an ethical index derived from local culture. 

If we look further into ben Zahra’s correspondence, we find that both his 
day-to-day and overarching complaints with the medical establishment in 
Algeria revolved around questions of justice, both as they related to him and 
to the community of patients to whom he owed a duty of care. The letters 
bluntly reveal an Algerian’s view of the manner in which France had reneged 
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on the promises of medical imperialism. They show the extent to which the 
French rhetorical propagandisation of that idea had infiltrated Algerian soci- 
ety and the gaps which had always existed between enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion of the idea and the much more testing reality of instantiating that idea in 
practice, given the set of constraints which existed in the colony in terms of 
changes of regime, administrative failures, opposition to medical imperialism, 
conflicts between colonial forces and the original failure to acknowledge the 
stark choices which would need to be made when the idea of medicine came 
up against leading ideas of imperial society, such as cultural racism. 

Ben Zahra’s sense of betrayal and injustice reflected very much a sense of 
this gap between the avowed beneficence of medical imperialism and the 
truth of the offer being made to Algerians. In 1900, we see a similar sense of 
moral anger in Prochaska’s account of the life of Khélid Kaid Layoun: 


As part of the metropolitan French reform effort of the 1890s, now wind- 
ing down, a group of senators on a fact-finding tour passed through Bône. 
Khélid addressed them on behalf of a group of ‘young Bône Muslims’. He 
described the situation of these Francophone young Algerian males such 
as himself, who favored Algerian assimilation to France but could not 
convert their French education into a job, who were less and less Algerian 
but prevented from becoming more and more French, who were in short 
‘floundering in civilization’. 


For both ben Zahra and Layoun, this sense of ‘floundering in civilization’ 
represented a profound form of injustice that was increasingly to inform 
brands of political resistance to French rule, for what it alleged was that 
France had failed to deliver on her beneficent promise to the Algerian 
people. Even that tiny experimental elite to which these two men belonged 
had not been permitted to become Frenchmen, or to be offered a status and 
set of rights akin to those which had been offered to even the poorest 
European migrants who had become French on settling in the colony. If 
resistance in the first 50 years of the colony had centred around attempts at 
militarily repelling the invader, from the 1880s onwards the career of men 
such as ben Zahra shows us that it cohered around civil resistance based 
upon a profound sense of injustice. 

Driven by a disgust with unjust systems that proffered claims to medical- 
ised justice towards Algerians, ben Zahra described the great gap which 
existed between colonial medicine in theory and in practice, and the very 
limited will and capacity of the state to undertake systematic programmes 
of medicine and public health in the 1880s. In October 1884, he described 
a report which he had written: 


for the Commander at Biskra in which I set out the sanitary situation of 
the territory and a programme of hygienic and public health improvements 
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which were needed as a means of rapidly improving the health of the 
region. As with most of my letters, all I heard was silence. It was reminis- 
cent of the manner in which I was treated when I sent a demand for pox 
vaccines to be sent so as to combat an imminent public health disaster as 
a result of the spread of an epidemic from Oued Souf. On hearing noth- 
ing, I myself, at my expense, sent a telegraph to a pharmacist in Batna to 
request supplies.’ 


Again we have a sense in which, even in spite of the obstacles which he 
faced, ben Zahra conceived of his work as a doctor as having important 
public health dimensions, even if the colonial medical administration saw 
itself as having no responsibility for such measures. Crucially, ben Zahra 
was interested not simply in combating disease but in actively ‘improving 
the health of the region’, yet, as we saw in the previous chapter, such proac- 
tive goals were wholly uncharacteristic of the instincts of both doctors and 
other colonial professionals in Algeria. 

Returning to the circumstances surrounding the rejection of ben Zahra’s 
promotion to the rank of doctor — and the relationship between questions of 
injustice and race - in May 1884, Senator Le Leliène received a reply from 
the Governor General to a letter he had written asking that a post as médecin 
de colonisation be found for his protégé, ben Zahra. The Governor General 
wrote that ‘While he would have very much liked to have found such a post 
for ben Zahra, the senator needed to be aware that the regulations of 23 March 
1883 allowed for officiers de santé to be appointed to such positions only 
when no fully-qualified doctors were available.’° For this reason, he was 
unable to help at that time. From this brief exchange we can see some of the 
central realities of the medical system for men like ben Zahra: they were 
trained as officiers de santé, rather than as doctors, to preserve a racial hier- 
archy in the profession; they depended on patronage to obtain any kind of 
medical position with the qualification they had earned; and that there was 
a limited demand for medical graduates of Algerian origin. 

In a follow-up letter direct to the Governor General, ben Zahra pressed his 
case for a post as a médecin de colonisation in the Tell or, at the very least, 
a temporary position in Tuggurth, where two doctors had died in post in 
quick succession. We have seen that ben Zahra’s letter set out the great dif- 
ficulties he had encountered in becoming one of eight Algerian Arabs to 
have qualified for medical positions, and how he believed that even such 
slight opportunities were being denied to those of Algerian origin, in addi- 
tion to career paths being closed down for this tiny elite who simply wished 
to serve France through medicine. 

Across the files relating to ben Zahra’s career, we find a dominant concern 
with questions of justice. In this regard, there was a rather telling contradic- 
tion in the complaints of local military authorities regarding ben Zahra’s 
work, for at times he was castigated for his frequent absences, particularly 
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those associated with his wife’s ill health, whilst at others he was criticised 
for the excessive vigour he adopted in his work. There is no doubt that ben 
Zahra was often on leave, but such requests were always based upon either 
his own poor health or that of his wife. When working it is clear that he 
approached his task as a colonial doctor with great vigour, choosing to take 
responsibility for questions of public health strategy and the regional admin- 
istration of healthcare services as well as his regular duties in terms of running 
a small hospital and travelling around the district to attend to the sick. His 
personnel files include a number of letters denouncing his character from 
military figures, who argued that the local commune would be better served 
by having its tax burden reduced by four thousand francs annually, rather 
than paying for a doctor like ben Zahra who was so rarely in residence, yet 
there are compelling reasons for thinking that it was as much ben Zahra’s 
ambition as a doctor and a medical administrator which motivated such 
complaints from the army. 

In fact one of the chief complaints of local military commanders, as seen 
in a letter to the Governor General of 14 April 1884, was that ben Zahra was 
too active in his position, for the military objected to the fact that he was 
claiming back money for medicine which he had dispensed free of charge to 
locals. This objection in fact arose from a confusion regarding ben Zahra’s 
status in the complicated medical administration of Algeria. If he were a 
médecin de colonisation appointed by the central state in Algiers, and 
funded from the capital, then he would be entitled to act as he had, but the 
soldiers argued that he was actually merely an officier de santé, who ought 
to have been treated like other ‘médecins communaux’, for ben Zahra’s sal- 
ary, and the costs incurred from his free prescription service, were borne by 
local taxpayers." This bind in which ben Zahra was placed was typical of 
the incoherence of the practice of medicine in Algeria and his medical mis- 
sion was doomed to failure precisely because his role was constrained by 
poorly framed legislation which was expressive of political rivalries rather 
than medical outcomes. Again, in his commitment to the provision of free 
healthcare and to public health, we see intimations of the manner in which 
ben Zahra turned to Islamic conceptions of health and ethics as a means of 
describing both the injustices being done to him, to those whom he served, 
and to Algeria more generally. 


6.5 The Tuggurth posting 


Ben Zahra had eventually been appointed in Tuggurth, almost certainly 
because it was a posting which European doctors would not accept, no mat- 
ter how ambitious they were, on the grounds of the colossal risk involved in 
being posted to such a place. In 1871, a French soldier who had been sta- 
tioned in the town had written of the ‘horrors’ of its fevers and of the brutal- 
ity of the culture which accompanied such a dangerous environment.” 
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Ben Zahra was well aware of these dangers, for on accepting the position 
in June 1884, he wrote to the Governor General to state that his desire to 
recognise all that the government had done for him, in taking care of his 
childhood and making him what he was today, deserved a practical expres- 
sion of thanks. This was in spite of the fact of ‘the sanitary conditions of 
the territory there, its distance from all intellectual life, the premature 
deaths of Mohammed Mustapha and Djillali ben Fiah from illnesses con- 
tracted in post, and his huge desire to continue his studies so as to obtain a 
doctorate’ (which would have seemed to have placed him on an equal foot- 
ing with French doctors). 

Yet the realities of the harshness of the conditions in Tuggurth were much 
worse than ben Zahra had envisaged. On arriving there, he had still been 
suffering from the after-effects of a ‘fièvre paluske’ which he had contracted 
when he had been posted at Oued Rhia. As we have read both he and his 
wife were sick for most of the time they lived in Tuggurth, so much so that 
his wife was sent to recuperate on the coast. Ben Zahra’s many local enemies 
complained that until he was dismissed in the summer of 1885 he himself 
had only lived in Tuggurth for four months out of twelve, and that his loss 
would hardly be missed since there was also a military doctor stationed in 
the town. 

It is certainly true that ben Zahra did not adapt to the ‘great heat’ of Tuggurth, 
which is unsurprising given his own sickness.’ Yet it was not just the tem- 
perature which he found oppressive there, for he described life in the town as 
consisting of ‘terrible solitude, being far from family, friends and all relations 
with the civilised and intellectual world’ to which he had become accustomed 
in the very different world of the coastal cities.lf A third form of local tyranny 
came, as we have seen, in the manner in which he was treated by the military 
authorities who governed the town. Ben Zahra described a relentless campaign 
of intimidation against himself as a potential rival source of authority in the 
town, whose Algerian birth might help him to act as a more effective mediator 
with the locals than would be the case with the French army. The army con- 
stantly attempted to make his life difficult, preventing him from undertaking 
his duties, and crushed his sense of professional esteem in the most public and 
humiliating fashions possible.” He concluded his letter to the Governor 
General by writing that he very much wanted to make a living for himself and 
his wife that depended on the fruits of his labour, but that the fruit he had 
found in Tuggurth was unbelievably bitter. 

The last we read of ben Zahra from his personnel file comes in a letter 
written by a Dr Picardin in December 1885.18 The writer was a doctor based 
in Bouira who wrote to the Governor General to discuss the options open to 
them in terms of finding a replacement for a Dr Gensolles who had left his 
position. Picardin had recently lost both his wife and his 12-year-old daughter 
to diseases in Bouira, but he was determined of two things: to remain in the 
town and to prevent ben Zahra, who was serving as Gensolles’ replacement 
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on a temporary basis, from being appointed to a permanent position in Bouira. 
Picardin acknowledged that it was extremely difficult to find a doctor who 
was willing to serve in the town, for many had refused ‘on hearing of the 
terrible manner in which Mayor Paoli and his councillors had treated 
Gensolles’, but he assured the Governor General that the atmosphere in the 
town was now much improved. 

We know no more of why Picardin objected so violently to ben Zahra, nor 
indeed whether he continued to serve in Bouira, though the absence of further 
documentation does suggest that his medical career may well have ended 
just years after he had graduated as an officier de santé. The suspicion must 
be that Picardin’s fears regarding ben Zahra were similar to those which had 
seen him driven out of Tuggurth and which ben Zahra foresaw in his letter 
to the Governor General in May 1884. In the following chapter, we will see 
how common ben Zahra’s experiences were amongst that tiny group of 
Algerians whom France trained as representatives of the idea of a civilising 
medicine. Each of these men’s careers seemed to be dominated by themes of 
the collapse of the idea of medicine in practice and the increasing sense of 
anger and betrayal on the part of Algerian doctors that the civilisational 
promise was hollow for them as individuals and for the people from whom 
they came. Abdel Kader ben Zahra may not have been treated justly, but his 
sovereign testimony was his own record of the ethical failure of the colonial 
state and its medical mission. 


7 


On Injustice and the 
Disavowal of Autonomy 


7.1 The life and death of Mohammed ben Mustapha 


The personnel files of Mohammed ben Mustapha, who may have been the 
third or fourth Algerian-trained doctor to work in the colonial medical 
service, reveal only one significant facet of his career and one key feature of 
his life, which led very directly to his death, about which we know only a 
little more. 

Like Abdel Kader ben Zahra, ben Mustapha both served in Tuggurth and 
was to find that his career would end there. Before that posting, he had 
worked in Ouazgla where, like ben Zahra, he had found that his profes- 
sional practice was severely impeded by pressure from local French colonial 
forces, though in his case it came from Fr ench missionaries rather than the 
army. In 1870, he wrote to the Governor General to complain that Catholic 
missionaries were dispensing free drugs, ‘telling people that they were the 
true doctors and that he was a charlatan’.! As ben Mustapha angrily 
observed, the reverse was in fact true, for while he possessed formal medi- 
cal training, it was very unlikely that this was the case for the mission’s 
‘doctors’. 

This detail from ben Mustapha’s career is revealing with regard to the 
often-complex cast of competing authorities at work in Algerian medicine, 
especially outside the major cities, and the absence of a strong, central 
authority as a means of regulating these contests. While it was true that 
many policy disputes went through the office of the Governor General, as 
we see here, that office was primarily concerned with the collection of infor- 
mation rather than active intervention in such disputes. And, as we saw in 
Chapter 5, Lavigerie and his missions operated in an aggressive fashion in 
the colony, determined to lay claim to territories where they felt there was 
any kind of power vacuum, and, drawing on the example of the original 
conquest of Algeria, they saw that medical imperialism could be an effective 
means of gaining such footholds in the interior. In 1868, it was famine 
which provided possibilities for missions to insinuate themselves into colonial 
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power structures, and in 1870, the presence of a doctor of Algerian origin 
represented a similar instance of systemic weakness that might be exploited. 

The only other significant event recorded in ben Mustapha’s file was his 
premature death at the age of 32 in 1881. From his letters it is clear that he 
always understood that Tuggurth was a dirty, risky, insalubrious place, and 
when he fell ill, he requested a transfer out of the town for he knew that his 
chances of recovery would be much higher on the coast. This request was, 
however, refused and he was told that he could not leave until a replacement 
doctor had been found.’ 

His obituary in the bilingual French-Arabic official newspaper Mobacher is 
blunt in its account of the manner in which the difficulty of his work, and 
the dangers of the disease environment in which he toiled, contributed to 
his early death, but it also could not avoid claiming ben Mustapha as a 
heroic emblem of the idea of French medicine in Algeria. It announced that: 


He died at the young age of 32, taken by a cruel sickness which he had 
encountered in the course of his duties. On falling ill, ben Mustapha threw 
himself even deeper into his work, addressing not only his regular duties but 
also the underlying problems of public health in the town. It was at that 
moment that the efforts of work and repeated attacks of fevers started to 
diminish his once robust constitution. His health rapidly declined and on 
acquiring a chest infection he requested a transfer to the more clement coast, 
which would also have been closer to his family...he died murmuring one 
last thanks to France, the country which he had loved so sincerely.’ 


Therefore, like ben Zahra, he had seemingly been prepared to risk his life 
as a means of thanking the beneficent colonial state for the opportunities 
which it had afforded him above all his contemporaries, yet even this offi- 
cial obituary dared not occlude the evident contradiction in this claim. Ben 
Mustapha was quite clearly sacrificed in Tuggurth and there is ultimately no 
denial of the confiscation of his agency, for both ben Mustapha and his 
masters knew that ‘the clement coast’ would most likely have saved his life, 
yet instead he was forced to perform the role of the heroic tragedian who 
served as a complement to all those Frenchmen, most especially medical 
personnel, who had died in the colony, and also to the continuing glory of 
the idea of medical imperialism. That ben Mustapha, like his later compa- 
triot ben Zahra, operated with broader conceptions of health and ethical 
duty, is made plain in the recognition that he concerned himself with ‘the 
underlying problems of public health’ as well as his ‘regular duties’. 


7.2 Dilali ben Fiah 


As we learnt from ben Zahra, Dilali ben Fiah was the second of his 
predecessors to die in post at Tuggurth. His story is especially interesting for 
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the manner in which it exposed the great gap between the idea of medicine 
and the realties of the rationing of funds for health, particularly after 1871. 

The first we learn of ben Fiah is in April 1881, when the Director of the 
Medical School in Algiers wrote to the Governor General saying that he was 
finally in a position to supply the central government with a replacement 
doctor to relieve ben Fiah from his posting in Tuggurth. The tone of the let- 
ter was angry for the Director explained that the underlying reason for this 
delay was that in 1880 the Governor General’s office had suspended fund- 
ing for the annual bursary competition for indigénes, which had provided 
12 bursaries for locals to attend the school since 1862.4 

A year later, in further correspondence between the Director and the 
Governor General, we learn that in fact no replacement had been found for 
ben Fiah. This was indicative of both an abandonment of a commitment to 
something like an assimilated health service and also revealing of just how 
racially structured such a system had been at its most idealistic moment, for 
there were of course many doctors who could be sent to Tuggurth, but both 
the Director and the Governor General knew that only Algerian-born 
doctors would be so desperate to advance their careers that they would go 
there. The manner in which the Director appealed to the Governor General 
to recommence funding of bursaries was therefore a deeply practical one, 
for he described such funds as ‘the means which we have for the recruit- 
ment to indigenous posts in the south’.° 

Much of the rest of ben Fiah’s file concerned the means by which his salary 
was paid, for as was the case with ben Zahra, there was some confusion as to 
what proportion of his salary was to be provided locally and what share 
would come from Algiers. The local General of the Division, who com- 
manded the region, demanded further support from the office of the 
Governor General, for not only had the indigenous population of Biskra paid 
for ben Fiah through taxes, but a special sum had been raised locally to boost 
his income by 540 francs a year, taking it, including sums for accommoda- 
tion and the maintenance of a horse, to 4210 francs annually. This extra sum 
had been granted in recognition of ‘the exceptional situation of this doctor, 
who works in one of most advanced Saharan posts, where the climate is dan- 
gerously harsh at certain times of year, and where the difficulties of living 
and of finding suitable accommodation merited a higher wage’.6 

The final documents in ben Fiah’s file detailed plans to move him from 
Tuggurth to Beni Mansour, but it was evidently the case that he had contracted 
a fatal illness by that point, so like ben Mustapha and ben Zahra, his career was 
to be emblematic of the ‘dangerously harsh’ environment of Tuggurth.” 


7.3 Boulouk Bachi 


The career of Boulouk Bachi is revealing of a third potential source of tension 
for Algerian-born doctors working in the field of colonial medicine. While 
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ben Zahra had clashed with the military authorities and ben Mustapha with 
missionaries, Bachi’s problems arose from tensions with the local colons 
and their political leaders. 

Our knowledge of his early career did not suggest that he was a man who 
sought conflict with authority, for from his qualification as an officier de 
santé in 1868, to his appointment in Fondouk in 1886 he appeared to have 
been regarded as a model employee. In 1869, he had undertaken military 
service, working in a military hospital at the time of the famine, while ten 
years later he was described as ‘one of the most devoted practitioners in the 
whole of the colonial medical corps’.? An 1883 report suggested that he was 
a man who had good relations with his superiors, his juniors and with the 
central administration, while in 1885 he was promoted to the third class of 
the rank of officier de santé, which merited a pay increase to four thousand 
francs a year.’ 

When he arrived in Fondouk in 1886, he was 38 and had been practising 
medicine for 18 years. He was married with five children and spoke Spanish, 
Arabic as well as French, so he was undoubtedly a great asset to the colonial 
medical service. Rather curiously, he was paid only 3500 francs a year at this 
point, which suggested that the local authorities in Fondouk had ignored the 
promotion which he had been awarded by the central administration. 

It is evident from Bachi’s file that he was aware that Fondouk was not a 
suitable posting for him, as he tried to resign from his post in January 1886, 
citing problems with the health of his family.!! In an earlier report, the 
mayor of the town had praised Bachi for most of his work (noting his intel- 
ligence, morality and judgement), but the prefect had complained that his 
relations with the local authorities were poor and that he was neglecting his 
duties to such an extent that he would need to be replaced. 

A set of investigations of Bachi’s work then seem to have been under- 
taken, for in the spring of 1886 we read a letter from an official sent to 
review Bachi’s work for the prefect. The writer concluded that ‘When he is 
in post, Iam convinced that Bachi offers all the care his clients need, and 
that he is in fact devoted to such work, but the problem is that he is often 
absent.’’* At times, this appears to have been because Bachi was treating 
patients at some distance from the town (there may have been an insinua- 
tion that this was for extra income) but when the official had visited Bachi 
had claimed to have been in Algiers nursing his sick wife. In response to 
such accusations, Bachi declared that almost all of his absences were indeed 
caused by visits to distant farms, and that those who accused him should be 
well aware that he fulfilled his obligations according to the decree of March 
1883 which required him to offer free consultations at set times twice a 
week, either in his own residence or at the town hall. He went on to add that 
the problem in the locality was more with the office of the mayor than him- 
self, since the mayor had refused to supply him with a list of indigénes in 
the department, which was critical for the management of his service. 
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By the end of 1886, it was clear that the level of hostility directed towards 
Bachi had increased for the local prefect wrote to the Governor General 
accusing the doctor of negligence, writing that he did not respond to 
demands for meetings and asserting that the mayor of Fondouk had reported 
that he was disregarding a number of his duties.’ This referred to the annual 
report on Bachi which had been written by the mayor in which he had 
claimed that ‘It was to be regretted that he is absent too often and the popu- 
lation was growing restless for they did not have confidence in his services 
and the fact that he was not attending to his duties.’ 

Yet that report also contained indications that Bachi’s problems with the 
local authorities may in fact have had little to do with questions of his 
absences from the town or his derogation of his duties, and much more to 
do with the question of whether the colons considered it appropriate for an 
Algerian-born doctor to become involved in questions of politics. In his 
note, the prefect in fact claimed that Bachi was ‘a capable and active doctor’, 
and while he did note that he should be reproached for being absent too 
often, it seemed that the underlying problem was that Bachi ‘had become 
involved with questions and people which were dividing the commune’. For 
this reason, ‘a change would be necessary.’!° 

More details of this involvement were revealed in a letter of December 
1885 from the mayor of Fondouk to the Governor General, in which he 
complained that public officials were becoming much too involved in elec- 
tions. With regard to Bachi, he alleged that ‘Our médecin de colonisation is 
mixed up in all the elections in a very public fashion, debating and discuss- 
ing such things in public places such as cafés.’!” This leads one to ask whether 
the complaints directed at Bachi really referred to his absences, or to an 
excess of his presence in certain senses in the town. The mayor went on to 
say that ‘on the fourth of October he was seen openly campaigning against 
the candidacy of Bonheur and Pelletier, and was in many senses the cause 
of the failure of these candidates to be elected in Fondouk’.! 

The last we read of Bachi comes in an 1887 report which again addresses 
the question of his neglect of patients and his over-involvement in local 
politics. It is unclear whether such allegations ended his medical career or 
whether there was some other reason as to why his personnel file ended so 
suddenly.) 


7.4 Mohammed ben Larbey 


Our fifth doctor was evidently a man of great ambition, but his experiences 
show how difficult it had become to follow such dreams in the colonial 
medical service by the 1880s. Like the other cases we have looked at, ben 
Larbey’s is a story of disappointment and an awareness of the gap between 
the bright idea of medical imperialism with which his career had begun and 
the realities of life on the edges of empire in the colonial medical service. 
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Ben Larbey was a great rarity for he had begun his medical studies in 
Paris, and on graduating as an officier de santé he had worked in Algeria for 
a number of years. By 1881, ben Larbey was keen to continue his studies and 
to return to Paris so that he might gain a doctorate and become a fully- 
fledged doctor. He applied, through the military authorities of the interior, 
to Algiers for a grant of 5000 francs, which would consist of 450 francs for a 
set of five exams, a similar sum for the printing of copies of his thesis, 
3600 francs living expenses for two years and at least 500 francs for books, 
clothes and travel.2° Ben Larbey appeared to have believed that he had 
secured the support of his military commanders in this aim, but the letter 
from the officer concerned revealed otherwise: 


In making this demand, the indigéne in question invokes the favour 
which had already been granted in similar circumstances to a number 
of his fellow Muslims. Yet he is in error here, for there has in fact been 
only one Muslim, Ben Mekkache, who has been funded in this fashion, 
at a cost of 4500 to 5000 francs, to study in Paris. This example was 
therefore unique and the considerable costs which it entailed have 
convinced the central administration that such a heavy burden on the 
budget will not be repeated. Why should such a colossal sum be spent 
on the creation of indigenous pseudo-doctors, who, with their double 
qualifications, would lie in an awkward position vis a vis their French 
colleagues, and who would subsequently demand as of right positions 
in the medical service which there is no chance would become imme- 
diately available? While there might be some justification for accord- 
ing a few local doctors training slightly beyond their initial studies, 
what advantage would there be in encouraging them to obtain doc- 
toral titles, which they might gain without having to demonstrate the 
skills necessary to earn them? Finally, moving beyond the question of 
the level of education appropriate to the indigènes, why should we 
offer something to Muslims which we have refused to offer to the 
French??! 


The officer went on to say that it would be pointless to grant any money 
to ben Larbey, for that would only encourage his ambitions. He also noted 
that, in any case, the funds which were available for Muslim scholarships 
had already been allocated in 1881 for the purposes of legal training in 
advance of reforms to the system of Islamic justice. 

Therefore, the career of ben Larbey was indicative of the distinct limits 
which the colonial authorities placed on the careers of Algerian-born doc- 
tors, and the diminishing importance of the promotion of the idea of medi- 
cal imperialism as the century wore on. Ben Larbey’s own experiences as a 
medical practitioner were similarly illustrative of such broader trends, for he 
encountered yet another form of competition as an indigenous doctor; this 
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time from a rival French doctor who successfully lured a large proportion of 
his clientele away from him. 

Ben Larbey worked in Bou Medja and it was clear that, like Bachi, he had 
considerable problems with the local class of colons from his arrival in the 
town. In October 1876, the local prefect wrote to the Governor General to 
complain that ‘While his Muslim brothers go to him with all their medical 
needs, with trust in what they perceive to be his French methods, the reality 
is that his bearing shows, on the contrary, that he has no idea of how to act 
according to French social norms.’”” The colons ‘accepted his treatment only 
with repugnance’ and the writer claimed that a pattern was forming, for 
similar complaints had been made about ben Larbey in Bourkika.”* 

Ben Larbey was evidently moved on, for when next we hear of him we find 
those earlier complaints replicated in the words of the prefect of Oued Fooda, 
who alleged that Ben Larbey ‘inspired so little confidence amongst the inhab- 
itants of the town that another officier de santé had managed to come into 
town and build up his own client base’.2# The prefect contended that this 
situation could not be allowed to continue, for the cost of both of these doc- 
tors were being funded by the colonial medical service, and the prefect hoped 
that ‘it might be possible to use M. Larbey in a more favourable location by 
sending him to a territory which was inhabited only by indigénes’.?° 

In fact, we learn that a more concrete proposal was made that ben Larbey 
be sent to Tuggurth, which should come as no surprise. While it is unclear 
as to whether the populations of these towns had any genuine reasons for 
feeling aggrieved at ben Larbey, the evidence would seem to suggest other- 
wise, for it seems more likely that his career was simply blighted by his 
being an Algerian Muslim sent to work with racist colons. I feel confident in 
saying this because there is too great a disparity between the criticisms of 
ben Larbey and the factual record of his career. The complaints made against 
him related exclusively to his failure to relate to the French and to the norms 
of French colonial society, yet the reality was that ben Larbey was one of 
only two Algerian-born doctors who had actually lived in France, and who 
would therefore have been completely aware of such norms. Perhaps that 
was indeed his true problem, for while he may have been aware of the social 
norms of Paris, he was perhaps less able to adapt to the ‘French’ norms of 
colon society; a culture which contained many who had had no experience 
of French life, let alone of a metropolitan existence. 


7.5 Mohammed ben Saiah 


The career of the last doctor of Algerian origin which I wish to look at is of 
especial interest for the extended duration of both his work and our knowl- 
edge of his career, for Mohammed ben Saïah started working in the colonial 
medical service before any of the other doctors mentioned and, as far as we 
know, his career finished later than theirs. For this reason, I propose to look 
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chronologically at a medical career which lasted almost forty years, from 
the start of his medical education in 1865 to his dismissal in 1904. Ben Saiah’s 
life also provides me with a chance to reflect upon some of the trends we 
have seen across the careers of the doctors studied, for although his career 
appeared to be a very successful one, he too eventually encountered familiar 
sets of problems which drove him from his work as a doctor. 

The first we hear of ben Saïah is in a letter of 1865, in which a general of 
the second division wrote to the Governor General to encourage the govern- 
ment to support ben Saiah’s medical education.?$ Such patronage was of course 
representative of one particular strand of military thinking in Algeria at 
that time, in which a part of the army was still very much committed to the 
idea of medical imperialism and the pacification of tribal areas through a 
process of pedagogic and medical assimilation of Algerian elites. 

The next we hear of ben Saiah was in 1874 when General Carteret men- 
tioned him with reference to his proposal for ‘médecins de tribu’, tribal doc- 
tors. Carteret proposed a scheme whereby Algerian doctors would be given 
an annual grant of 600 francs and rather than be assigned to a particular 
community, they would simply have had the freedom to attract a client base 
in the tribal areas. Such a scheme was of course to become a major source of 
complication in the lives of all medical professionals working in Algeria for 
it increased competition amongst medical providers and had the potential 
to destabilise even further the fragile healthcare network which notionally 
put into practice the tenets of the medical imperial idea. 

In fact, Carteret did not have ben Saiah in mind as one his first tribal doc- 
tors because he had received information about his moral qualities which 
was not at all favourable.”” Nevertheless ben Saiah was offered a position in 
Tuggurth later that year, with a contract that paid 3000 francs annually, 
with 500 francs expenses, the provision of transport, and ‘authorisation to 
wear indigenous clothing whilst fulfilling his professional functions’.”* Ben 
Saiah was to be the only Algerian doctor we know of who survived his post- 
ing in Tuggurth, for he was alive and his reputation was intact when he left 
the job in 1877. 

In spite of the fact that his contract had promised him transportation, one 
of ben Saiah’s major problems in Tuggurth seemed to have been securing 
funds to buy and maintain a horse. In October 1875, he wrote to the 
Governor General to request stabling facilities for a horse which he had 
bought, but Algiers argued that ben Saiah should rely on the local tribes 
rather than the central administration for such support. In special cases, it 
was argued, the agha could requisition a spahi horse for ben Saiah. Yet there 
was a problem in that the tribes lived far from the town and the spahis were 
extremely reluctant to loan horses, which is why ben Saiah had arrived at 
his own solution to this problem. The officer of the Governor General dis- 
claimed any responsibility for such things, arguing that the commune of 
Biskra would have to bear the cost of ben Saiah’s transportation if no other 
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means could be found, revealing again one of the central dilemmas faced by 
doctors at this time, which was the considerable confusion, and ensuing 
conflicts, which surrounded the funding of healthcare. 

This was again made apparent in ben Saiah’s next posting which was to 
the town of Bou Saada in 1877. The community there had voted in that year 
to spend a proportion of their taxes on the appointment of a ‘médecin 
indigène’, but on arriving in the town ben Saiah was surprised to find that 
the local commune believed that it would be paying only a third of his salary; 
for some claimed to be shocked at the idea of paying for medical care at all, 
having previously been tended to for free by army doctors.?” A series of letters 
went between the commune and the office of the Governor General, and 
between the général chef d’état major and the Directeur Général des affaires 
civiles et financiers, with the latter figure (representing the civil regime) 
insisting that the army was responsible for two thirds of the cost of ben 
Saiah’s salary.” Unsurprisingly ben Saiah was g reatly concerned by these 
disputes and in one of his letters he referred to a plan by the commune to 
sell land as a means of generating funds to support his appointment.*! 

Other details of his career in Tuggurth and Bou Saada are scant, but there 
are hints of both tensions around his work and also official praise for his 
efforts. In 1878, his annual report mentions criticism of ben Saiah from two 
patients, one of whom was Jewish.*? Similar reports in 1882, 1888 and 1890 
seemed broadly positive, though they mentioned the fact that ben Saiah no 
longer made any attempt at approaching Europeans, who preferred to visit 
the military doctor, which fits with the general picture we have of an 
increase in racial stratification and zoning in towns at this time.%* What is 
interesting about this state of affairs from a medical administrative point of 
view is that it was driven as much by patients as it was by governing author- 
ities, for it was the decision of colons to rely on the army’s medical care 
which was to lead to a new kind of alliance in Algeria. What I mean by this 
is that whereas the colons had previously identified themselves with the 
civil state and against the army, that in certain places a shift of allegiances 
was taking place, for the centralised civil state now took on more responsi- 
bility for Algerian-born doctors and resented the army’s recuperation of its 
influence through its provision of free medical care to Europeans. 

While ben Saiah’s primary orientation towards the indigenous popula- 
tion had evidently been known about for some time, a scandal surrounding 
his work suddenly appeared in the documents from his personnel file in 
1895, though it was clear that this referred to long-standing local tensions 
which had surrounded his practice. In April 1895, ben Saiah was sent on 
leave and in September of that year he was assigned a state of ‘non activité’. 
He fought hard to retrieve his position, but was refused on the basis of his 
supposed incompetence and, seemingly more importantly, for his promotion 
of ‘les mœurs et les coutûmes indigènes’ which could not happen in ‘un cen- 
tre de colonisation européen’. As another official letter of the time stated, 
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‘It will be difficult to conceive of a way of using the services of M. Mohammed 
ben Saiah in providing medical services to Europeans, for this doctor has 
preserved the morals, habits and customs of the indigenous Muslims.*$ Yet 
why should such complaints emerge 30 years into his medical career, having 
not appeared at all in his previous posting in Tuggurth and having evidently 
been tolerated in Bou Saada for almost twenty years? For what was ‘the pres- 
ervation of indigenous morals’ a form of coded reference? 

The answer to these questions seems to be that ben Saiah had become 
caught up in a set of broader political struggles in which the army stationed 
in the town had struggled to maintain their authority and were determined 
to purge the territory of all of those who they regarded as having the potential 
to influence the indigénes and foment trouble. The first sign we have of the 
problems which ben Saiah was to face came in a petition calling for his dis- 
missal in February 1895 which was compiled by the governing body of the 
local commune, which included French, Jewish and Arab names.*° Their 
grievance was against both ben Saiah and a cadi named Si Kaldun ben Zaieb, 
both of whom were described as ‘arbitrary, responsible for countless iniquities 
and vexations, men of violence and no sense of compromise’. The signatories 
claimed that the two men were bullies whom the townspeople feared.*” 

I am somewhat suspicious of the origins of this particular petition and 
accompanying letters, for all the previous evidence seemed to suggest that 
while ben Saiah did indeed have poor relations, or no relations, with the 
colons, that he was very close to the local Muslim population. Might it have 
been the case that the military authorities persuaded a group of people that 
such a petition would be in their long-term interest, and might ben Saiah’s 
dismissal have had more to do with economics, for the commune and army 
were evidently becoming annoyed that they were funding medical services 
that only reached the indigénes? Might it have become significant that ben 
Saiah was evidently a man of great local influence in a place where indige- 
nous revolts had become more common in recent years? Such a view does 
seem to be supported by the remarks of the local general that ‘the intrigues 
of ben Saiah ensured that Bou Saada was in a state of constant high tension, 
and since calm has accompanied his replacement by a military doctor, it 
would seem expedient to permanently exclude him from the town’.*® 

I would certainly not want to exclude the idea that ben Saiah was engaged 
in local intrigue, but my point is that the reasons given for his dismissal 
were essentially that he was an Algerian Muslim, and the fact that descrip- 
tions of his political activities amounted to hearsay, suggests to me that his 
true crime may well have been the high status which he had acquired 
amongst the local population. 

There was in fact a dispute between the local army officers and the 
Governor General over whether ben Saiah would be dismissed, which refers 
back to the dual responsibility of governance in the système mixte. Officials 
in Algiers saw no grounds for dismissing the doctor,*? while General Swiney 
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begged the office of the Governor General to reconsider in September 1895, 
writing that peace has only just been re-established ‘entre les principales 
notabilités indigénes’.*° 

Swiney certainly seemed desperate to employ almost any measures to 
move ben Saiah out of Bou Saada, for two months later he wrote to the com- 
mander of his division in Algiers requesting funds to fulfil ben Saiah’s 
demand that he should be paid three months salary: 


In spite of the fact that this practitioner has, as a doctor, offered a pretty 
bad service to Bou Saada, where he created a great deal of trouble for me 
with the local authorities on account of his love of intrigue, I see no way 
that we can refuse this request on the grounds of his considerable family 
obligations.*! 


Various career solutions were proposed for ben Saïah, which included 
undertaking a stage at a hospital in Mustapha, which he refused.#? Swiney 
argued that it was not politic to offer him another médecin de colonisation 
position, ‘but since the Society of Missions in Africa are not far off establish- 
ing a medical service for indigenous doctors in their hospitals, we could 
place ben Saïah at the disposition of Père Foillard, to be used in Ghardaia’. 
Yet again, it is hard to escape the idea that doctors, and indigenous doctors 
in particular, were seen merely as units of production, easily replaced when 
they caused the colonial machine to malfunction more than they contrib- 
uted to its smooth running, and simply transferred from one branch of the 
mechanism to another. 

The last nine years of ben Saiah’s career were evidently traumatic for 
where before he had established himself in positions for considerable peri- 
ods of time, he now struggled to hold onto any kind of work. The options 
open to him were limited, for he was considered too great a risk for many 
kinds of medical work, most especially positions in tribal areas of hospitals 
where he would have the potential to influence the indigènes, yet he was 
also seen as being constitutionally incapable of working with and for 
colons.# 

In 1897, he secured the support of an Algiers deputy, Samary, who wrote 
to the Governor General on his behalf, and he was given a new post in 1898, 
but he was suspended from that position in the same year, quite possibly as 
a result of a letter from general Meygret to the Governor General, reminding 
him of the great troubles ben Saiah had caused at Bou Saada.*4 In 1899, he 
led a mission to study the symptomology of skin diseases and syphilis in 
Kabylie, but in 1900 he again seemed to have encountered problems for a 
leave request of that year was refused.* The last we learn of him is in a letter 
of April 1904 in which the prefect of Algiers wrote to the Governor General 
explaining that ben Saïah still had a great desire for a medical posting in 
spite of his most recent dismissal from such a position.*® 
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7.6 Philippe Grenier: a coda and conclusion 


Unlike Abdel Kader ben Zahra, therefore, Mohammed ben Saiah had 
retained a sense of hope and faith in the systems in which he worked, in 
spite of his travails and the manner in which he had been treated. The colo- 
nial authorities trained only a tiny number of Algerians as medical profession- 
als in the nineteenth century, yet their careers offer little sense that there 
was any practical concern with ensuring that their lives truly stood as 
emblems of the ideas of medical imperialism and civilisational beneficence. 
Instead, they were tragic figures, for their destiny was to live as remnants of 
an idea which had effectively died as an aspiration to practice and which 
would therefore seem to have waned as a means of structuring the identity 
of the colony. 

Many of the doctors came to some sense of realisation as to the manner 
in which the realities of their careers were very different from the promises 
they had been made and those notions which they were assigned to repre- 
sent. They faced common problems of insecurity, competition from a vari- 
ety of other medical providers, racism, budgetary constraints, the threat of 
the colons and a more general lack of willingness of colonial culture to prac- 
tice the assimilatory ideals which it preached — even in the case of that tiny 
number of individuals amongst a population of millions which it had 
selected as emblems of that purpose. 

A number of the ‘pseudo-doctors’ came to see the civilisational narrative 
as a lie and, as I have suggested, they connect the moral critique of imperial- 
ism of men like Hamdan Khodja with the similarly ethically based excoria- 
tion of France’s behaviour in Algeria which we find in the work of Fanon and 
late opponents of French imperialism. Like ben Zahra, they came to see their 
careers as being characterised by injustice and a disavowal of autonomy. 

Their identification of moral failings which underpinned the colonial 
management of medicine was often complemented by expressions of ethi- 
cal ideas about health which drew on their Arab-Islamic heritage. In some 
cases this was explicitly commented on by the colonial authorities, as in the 
case of Mohammed ben Saiah, but where the French tended to view such 
matters solely as proofs of failure to adapt to the norms of a more sophisti- 
cated culture, there is evidence that in their medical practices the Algerian 
doctors attempted to work in ways which they believed were true to their 
own moral heritage. This was most evident in relation to questions of public 
health, which featured in the careers of a number of doctors, in spite of the 
frequent opposition of French authorities, who tended to view such work as 
moving dangerously across administrative and professional borders. Yet this 
was evidently the point for men like ben Mustapha and ben Zahra for they 
well understood that real improvements to the lives of their patients could 
only be achieved through the coordinated planning of health which refused 
to see individuals and settlements as isolated outposts with no connection 
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to their broader environment. The sense of injustice which characterised 
many of their careers and the attacks which they felt on their autonomy 
were also signs that rather than serving as symbols of a beneficent imperial- 
ism, they stood as proofs of the complexity of the ethical encounter which 
occurred in the medical sphere in Algeria. 

As a means of concluding this book, I wish to explore the career of another 
doctor working in France and Algeria at this time as a form of coda to my 
descriptions of the careers of Algerian-born doctors working in the colonial 
medical system. I hope that a description of the life of Philippe Grenier 
serves as a form of contrast and counterpoint with the realities of the lives 
of the Algerian doctors, revealing new aspects of the manner in which ques- 
tions of identity and the relationships between France, Algeria and Islam 
functioned at the end of the nineteenth century. We shall also see that 
Grenier’s career revealed the curious longevity of the power of the idea of 
medical imperialism in spite of both France’s evident failure to medicalise 
Algerian society in the nineteenth century and, relatedly, the subjugation of 
local cultures and the deterioration of local bodies at this time. 

Grenier was a complex figure whose lack of renown belies the importance 
he might be accorded in a history of modern France. He began his career in 
1890 as a rather unremarkable medical doctor from the Alpine town of 
Pontarlier in the Daubes, but his life was to take a series of interesting set of 
turns after he travelled to Algeria. His father had fought in Algeria earlier in 
the century and Grenier went there to visit his brother who had continued 
the family tradition of military service. What he saw there had a profound 
effect on him for he was struck by ‘the poverty of the local population, by 
their abandonment and their resignation’.’” Yet alongside this dismay at the 
failure of the French to accord Algerians lives of dignity, he also developed 
a profound respect for Islam, and on a series of trips to the country he spent 
a great deal of time trying to learn as much as he could about the religion. 
In 1894, at Blida, he converted to Islam and decided to both undertake a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and to adopt a traditional mode of Algerian dress, 
which he wore for the rest of his life.*8 

When this radicalised and newly exotic figure returned to France, he was 
questioned as to why he had become a Muslim and what advantages Islam 
possessed, to which he answered: 


You wish to know why I became a Muslim? The answer is a combination 
of taste, character and belief, but it has nothing to do with a form of fan- 
tasy, as some have insinuated. From a young age, Islam and its doctrine 
have held a powerful attraction for me. In the course of a series of trips to 
Algeria, what had initially been an interest became a kind of fervour, but 
a reasoned fervour, for it was through a close reading of the Qur’an and 
deep study and meditation of the faith that I embraced Islam. I adopted 
this faith and its dogma because it seemed rational to me and much more 
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closely allied to science than is Catholic faith and dogma. I should add 
that the prescriptions of Islamic law seemed to me excellent because, 
from a social perspective: Arab society is based on the family and princi- 
ples of equity, justice and charity towards the weak. What is more, from 
the point of view of hygiene — which is evidently of great importance to 
a doctor — Islam proscribes the consumption of alcohol and carefully 
orders ablutions and the washing of clothes. 


This answer is fascinating in a whole series of ways: as an implied critique 
of the lack of ethics which underpinned French rule in Algeria, in his critique 
of the idea of Algeria and Islam as a form of ‘fantasy’, of the powerful persist- 
ence of Islamic morals and ways of life in the colony, in his perception of 
Islam as a religion of science, and the manner in which that is an example 
of his more or less complete rejection of the colony as it stood, as well as the 
fact that his views were wholly opposed to those of men like Bertherand, 
Bodichon and the leading colonial doctors. In looking at Grenier’s life, it 
initially appears as though we are dealing with a form of diametrically 
opposed ‘fantasy’ to that enacted by the French through medicine in Algeria, 
for where the colonial power attempted to make Algerians French through 
this fantastic idea, Grenier seemed to be suggesting that it was his European 
medical-scientific background which had led him to comprehend the vir- 
tues of adopting an Algerian Muslim identity. In this respect, he would seem 
to be a great rarity. 

Grenier’s travels and his reading had left him very familiar with the 
French critique of Islam and the manner in which this had been deployed 
in the moral conquest of Algeria, for he saw this interpretation as being 
immoral in the manner in which its consequences had impoverished the 
lives of Algerians. He rejected, for instance, the French obsession with fatal- 
ism as a sign of primitivism, for as Grenier wrote, fatalism was a very specific 
notion which referred only to ‘Resignation to the will of God when it has 
been enacted, and when all other options have disappeared, which did not 
prevent the idea of struggle for those things which were still to come.’°° 

He was also attentive to the great gaps which had emerged between French 
rhetoric and the practice of rule, asking why ‘when Crémieux had natural- 
ised the Jews of Algeria, had Muslims not been naturalised too? Had they 
not merited it given the fact that Algerian Muslims had served and died in 
French armies for the flag and the honour of France?! In stressing the loy- 
alty of Algerian Muslims to France, Grenier was at one and the same time 
deploying an argument which was likely to be accorded respect in France 
and, I think, revealing the manner in which his Islamic identity did not 
originate quite as much in the deserts of Algeria as his mode of dress seemed 
to suggest. 

Grenier would have been of interest simply as a French doctor who had 
converted to Islam, who had seen his medical science and new faith as being 
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highly compatible and who had criticised the practise of French imperial- 
ism on the basis of the shared ethics which he had found in science and 
Islam. Yet perhaps the most remarkable fact of his life was that he was 
elected as deputy for Pontarlier in 1896: the first Muslim to sit in either the 
Chamber of Deputies or the Senate (indeed, he is the only metropolitan 
Muslim to have ever sat in the Chamber). The town was a Radical, Catholic 
stronghold, so Grenier’s victory, standing as an independent, was seen as 
being all the more remarkable by the national press. 

In the first round of voting Grenier had actually come third, but had 
refused to withdraw from the race, saying ‘I have no right to do so... for 
Allah wishes that I should teach his religion in the Chamber? In the sec- 
ond round, Grenier benefited from the great unpopularity of the incumbent 
deputy, Grillet, and was elected primarily through his acquisition of a large 
number of second-choice votes. He was ridiculed by much of the local press 
in the course of election, with a local alpine paper, the Courrier de la Montagne, 
mockingly announcing that ‘when it comes to the Prophet of God, he thinks 
he will be able to realise the promise made by Mohammed: to bring him to 
the mountain-top’.*? 

His candidacy was also used by others as a means of talking more broadly 
about the political situation of France and of Algeria in the 1890s. The anti- 
Semitic paper Le Soleil declared that ‘when there are hundred deputies in the 
French chamber representing the tribe of Israel, I think it reasonably just 
that there should be one who serves to defend the rights of the four million 
Arabs and Kabyles that the racaille juive exploits, holds to ransom and 
oppresses’.+ Similarly, Jean Jaurès saw a socialist lesson in the election of 
Grenier, announcing that the ‘Algerian Arab’ was 


[s}uspected by the colon, ruined by the Jew, systematically deprived of his 
land by statute and procedure, kept out of higher education, his civilisa- 
tion and his home ruined, and ignored and disdained in the metropole, 
living in a sad ignorance, a hopeless and hateful misery. But at the same 
time, the force of their thought, the beauty of their poetry, the power of 
their piety and the rhythm of the Qur’an had seduced a Frenchman from 
France, who now prepared to enter parliament to defend the Arab people 
with a wholly new authority, which had been granted to him by an entire 
community of faith and of beaten souls.55 


Leaving aside the task of unpicking the Orientalism and anti-Semitism of 
Jaurès’ speech, what seems to me quite remarkable is how French commenta- 
tors took Grenier’s claims to be the deputy of the Arabs at face value. In dress- 
ing as an Algerian and describing himself as a Muslim it was as though he had 
actually become these things, and while it is certainly true that Grenier was 
an impassioned defender of Algerians, it is equally notable that he had first 
travelled to Algeria, converted to Islam and been elected as a deputy in the 
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space of a few years. His knowledge of both Islam and, more particularly, the 
complexities of Algerian society, was profoundly limited, as was his under- 
standing of the structures of French power in the colony. I do not wish to 
diminish his uniqueness but it must be admitted that this humanitarian rep- 
resentative of the Algerians achieved nothing in his time as a deputy, either 
in terms of introducing specific legislation or in contributing to a change in 
parliamentary culture and debates regarding Algeria. Grenier had an underly- 
ing faith in French imperialism and, if anything, he resembled much more 
the spirit of moral imperialism of the 1830s than he did the Islamic resistance 
to French rule of the 1930s. 

We should also note that there was a touch of hyperbole about his unique- 
ness, for while he described himself as the deputy of the Arabs, scores of 
French deputies had served as representatives of Algerian constituencies 
through the nineteenth century. Most may not have conceived of their 
responsibilities to their non-voting Arab subjects as their chief duty, but there 
had been other progressives in the mould of Grenier who had advocated the 
establishment of a liberal, progressive colony, most notably in the arabophile 
phase of Napoleon III’s empire. 

Grenier served in the chamber for only 15 months, later returning to med- 
ical practice in Pontarlier, so it seems unjust to tax him with failing to insti- 
tute real change with regard to Algeria. There was after all no doubt that he 
was perceived as having neglected the interests of the constituents in Pontarlier 
who had elected him in favour of his role as a representative for Algerians.°° 
His standing and his actions in the chamber saw him viewed as an exemplar 
of social justice, and the fact that he was French encouraged commentators to 
make connections between his previous practice as a doctor, where he had 
not charged poor patients for his services, and his stress on the connection of 
these ideas to Islam. 

The proposals which he put forward for France and for Algeria were indeed 
intimately connected. For France he put forward a public health programme, 
which included a plan for free baths in all French communes and a scheme for 
combating alcoholism: in other words, this was an attempt to subtly import 
what he saw to be some of the best and most progressive aspects of Islamic 
culture.*” For Algeria he proposed initiatives in areas such as public health, 
agriculture and law (where French expertise lay), and though much praised by 
other deputies, these plans were never put forward as legislation.°® 

Grenier offered something of a critique of French imperialism in Algeria 
as it had been hitherto practised. For instance, he contended that it was false 
that ‘The Arab race had fallen into a state of decadence’, though he some- 
what undermined this assertion by observing that ‘it too had had its time of 
grandeur and a civilisation comparable in greatness to that of France’.°? He 
went on to reveal himself to be a thinker very much in the tradition of the 
moral conquest of the 1830s and 1840s, for in praising education, he wrote 
that it was the only means to ‘reorient this people onto the path of progress 
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and civilization’.°° Medicine was also to play an important role in this process, 
for a new class of doctors was to be sent out to tend to the Arabs, distributing 
medicines and instructions for their use in Arabic.® 

A similarly bipartite critique of the colony, which eventually revealed 
itself to be not quite as radical as it first appeared, came in his acknowledge- 
ment that ‘We have committed more than one mistake in Algeria since the 
Conquest, and the greatest of those was the manner in which we distributed 
available land... for in doing so we have created an indigenous proletariat.’ 
Yet Grenier’s alarm at this situation was not focused on the great suffering 
of the Algerian dispossessed, but on ‘the dangers which this army of the 
unfortunate might one day pose to the security of the colony’, which elicited 
cries in the chamber of ‘Très bien! Très bien!’° 

In becoming a Muslim, and what he believed to be something of a hybrid 
Franco-Algerian, Grenier could evidently not conceive of a political situa- 
tion for Algeria that was anything other than a colonial state, for his very 
identity spoke of the advantages of this for both parties. Grenier believed in 
ideas of freedom for Algerians but such liberty was to be found through her 
relationship with France. His underlying politics was very much in the 
nineteenth-century French synthetic or Saint-Simonian tradition, whereby 
he may have at times sounded like a socialist, but he was not prepared to 
make the kind of hard choices and enemies which that would have entailed. 
He was willing to deploy socialist ideas of ‘concord, mutual benevolence, 
eternal friendship and fraternity between all those whose hearts were truly 
French’, but he disdained ‘the fratricidal hatred and social struggle’ which 
others on the left had concluded would be the only means to arriving at the 
social goods he valorised.$ Grenier was not alone in this naïveté, but I think 
he is deserving of special censure for in many ways the nineteenth century 
had been a disaster for Algerians, yet to read Grenier is to believe that the 
realisation of better times was imminent because of France’s good intentions, 
with no acknowledgement that a politics and a conquest predicated on 
beneficence might conceal other outcomes. 

For Grenier the ultimate purpose of Algeria was to serve France, and the 
greatest gift which she could offer to the metropole was a means of address- 
ing the numerical disadvantage which France faced with regard to Germany. 
Post-1871, the colony therefore had a new medical-demographic purpose, 
for it could provide ‘experienced fighters, intrepid and excellent horsemen’, 
who might be trained in new colonial military academies. What is more, the 
officers trained there could return to their tribes to ‘work against fanaticism’ 
by preaching the virtues of ‘nation and humanity’ to their compatriots.° 
The great irony of Grenier’s suggestion, which revealed his shallow knowl- 
edge of the colony, was that its praise of Algerian natality took no account 
of the fact that as he wrote the Algerian population was only then begin- 
ning to recover to the levels of 1830, and that death rates for Muslims were 
of an order well beyond that of other groups in Algeria. When we set the 
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work of Grenier aside that of the realities of the careers of the ‘pseudo- 
doctors’, we realise that his was essentially a new manifestation of a fantasy 
of medical imperialism which had been implanted from the very earliest 
days of the colony. His innovative qualities allowed both himself and French 
publics to believe once more in the old lie that France had brought gifts of 
medicine and health to the Algerian people. 
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